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A Young Pole's Diary: When Tanks Rolled Into Gdansk 


By John Damton 

Nor York Tima Service 

WARSAW — A 20-year -old worker front Gdansk 
amved in Warsaw and provided a vivid witnessed 
aaxttint or the street fighting there in the days fol- 
lowing the imposition of martial law on Dec. 13. 
The authorities have said more th«« 3 QQ people 
were injured in the fighting and have admitted one 
death. 

The worker, who is now a courier for a resistance 
movement, said Thursday an underground involv- 
ing several hundred people had already formed on 
the Baltic coast but that it was not planning to 
engage m open activity until spring. 

Following are excerpts from a three-hour inter- 
view entirely in his own words but arranged chro- 
nologically: 

Sunday, Dec. 13. I went to the Lenin shipyard. 
The gate was covered with flowers, portraits of 
Walesa and the pope. An anmumranwi f was ma 
over the public address system by Kru pinsiri 
[Miroslaw Krupinsiri, deputy to Lech Walesa, lead- 
er of the Solidarity union] calling on factories and 1 
students to send delegations inside as it was the 
coordinating point of the strike. There were about 
2,000 people outride. There. were six tanks in front 
and two police cars patrolling the streets. 

Many leaflets were being thrown to the crowd. 
Buses with workers pulled up and police waved 
them on and shouted not to stop. A little track 


came from an old village and brought a band of 
sauerkraut, 60 cans of marinated meat and 200 
loaves of bread. Everyone was coming with food. A 
group of soldiers came to the gate and brought hot 
tea and coffee to the strikers. It was a nice gesture. 

The workers shared what they had with the sol- 
diers. I saw a platoon commander come over to a 
nun and hand her a plastic bag fop* h«H donations 
for the Mass. This was for theMass that was to be 
held at the monument [to workers slain in 1970] on 
the 16th. There was an announcement of the rally 
there. 

Monday, Dec 14. There was an enormous crowd. 
You could see workers banging on the gate and 
fence. Mothers brought their children and they 
were crying to see their fathers inside. 

1 went to the monument. People were kneeling in 
the snow. laying flowers and lighting candles. A 
group of 20 soldiers came over, took their hats off 
and knelt in the snow with the people. It was an- 
nounced curfew was moved up to 8 pjn. 

Tuesday, Dec 15. Right away, before I even got 
there I felt something in the air that made my eyes 
water. 1 ran into six cops. They had their helmets 
on and their visors dorm. I saw their batons were 
dirty and bent — they had obviously been beating 
people. They told me to get the hell out of there or 
they would take care of me. 

Police at the railroad station were trying to 
disperse crowds. The public address system read 
out the decree of war and warned against “hooligan 


gatherings.” I went to the monument and offered a 
short prayer. At the shipyard the workers had put 
40-ton trucks behind the gate to block iL 
A police radio car pulled up to the monument 
and people shouted “get out of here, this is a sacred 
place.” A captain in a long black leather coat got 
out and ordered the people to tear down the stands 
for the Mass. No one did 
Wednesday, Dec 16. 1 call this the day of revenge 
against the working people. On the tram 1 saw the 
first slogans against [Gen. Wojdcch] Jaruzelski. 
The trains were not even stopping at the main sta- 
tion. I got out and flagged down a ride with an 
ambulance. He didn't even ask us where we were 
going — he knew. When we arrived I couldn’t be- 
lieve my eyes. 

There must have been 20,000 people at the rail- 
road station. Everyone was moving toward the 
monument. Radio cars of Zomo [special riot police] 
and military units ordered people to disperse and 
threatened them. 

The first shots were fired as the national anthem 
was being sung. They came from automatic weap- 
ons but they were blanks. People got terribly fright- 
ened and started falling all over each other. The 
shots didn’t work and the tear gas came. 

We all charged the Zomo. They woe hard 
pressed and fell back. People picked up the canis- 
ters and threw them back at »h«wn. There were 
shouts of “gestapo” and “murderers.” 

Their heads were protected so people threw the 


stones at their legs and feet. The 2omo began call- 
ing for help by firing red rockets. We saw ronforce- 
mems coming and we blocked their path. A soldier 
stepped out and said they were all soldiers. 

When people beard this they let them pass- But 
we saw people inside dressed in Zomo outfits. In 1 5 
minutes we saw four more trucks coming This time 
we stayed to one side and prepared gasoline bombs, 
stones and crowbars. The attack began. A soldier 
was wounded by broken glass from a window and 
was taken to an ambulance. He was crying out. 
“It’s not me. It’s orders.” We tit the tracks and 
burned the tarpaulins. Then I saw airplanes coming 
over, like cropauslers. They dropped some land of 
tear gas. but it was not effective. The wind blew it 
away. 

At about 6 o’clock, a group broke off and hit the 
Voivodship police headquarters at Okoewa Street. 
They broke ail the windows and siphoned gas out 
of the police cars. We wanted to use it against the 
armor. We put the gas in milk bottles, 

From Elbaska Street, we saw armored cars and 
water cannons. They doused some people with wa- 
ter — it was minus 6 degrees. We used the bottles 
against the armored personnel carriers. It went on 
like this all evening. People constructed barricades 
and charged the Zomo. 

The Zomo charged with their batons. I washed 
the yellow off my hands in the snow and got on a 
(Commoed on Page 2, CoL 7) 


Greeks Said to Offer 
Service for Russia’s 
Naval Supply Vessels 


By Paul Anastasi 

New York Times Service 

ATHENS — With encourage- 
ment by Greece’s new Socialist 
government, officials of a state- 
controlled shipyard on a strategi- 
cally located Aegean island have 
ogam offered to service supply ves- 
sels for Soviet military ships, dip- 
lomatic sources revealed Fnday. 

The service had been terminated 


The Coontil of Emope wffl proba- 
bly recommend (bat Turkey be 
reprimanded for human rights vio- 
lations but wiH not be espeBed, a 
council official said. Page 1 

by ^'previous Conservative gov- 
ernment after the United- States 
and NATO strongly protested that 
such facilities were contrary to 
Western interests. 

The development was seen as 
further evidence of the Socialist 
government's intention to pursue 
economic and foreign policy inter- 
ests independently of the West. 

Sources in the management of 
the Neorion shipyards, on Syros 
Island, confirmed that it renewed 
the invitation to the Soviet Sul- 
ci oimport Co. in ‘November, less 
than a month after the Socialists 
came to power. The sources said 
the Russians have not formally re- 
plied. 

loannis PottaJris, the undersecre- 
tary of economic coor dination. 
said the Russians recently took the 
initiative in proposing the servic- 
ing of their commercial vessels at 

Vote on Golan 
Postponed at UN 

United Press International 

UNITED nations; n.y. — 

The Security Council postponed a 
crucial public session Fnday at 
which it was to vote on a Jordani- 
an call for an arms embargo and 
other sanctions against Israel for 
its virtual annexation of the Golan 
Heights. 

A UN spokesman said Jordan 
had requested the postponement 
until sometime next week. 

No immediate explanation was 
given, but diplomatic sources said 
Arab delegates were concerned 
that the resolution might not get 
the nine votes required to request 
an emergency special session or the 
General Assembly on the Israeli 
move. 


any shipyards that Greece d es ired. 
But be declined comment on the 
issue of the military ships’ supply 
vessels. 

The shipyard sources said the 
Russians had been among their 
“best clients.” having brought in 
about S15 million in revenue since 
their commercial and fleet vessels 
were first repaired there under an 
agreement signed in 1979. The 
sources said they would “wel- 
come” a return of business from 
the Russians and said tha t if the 
original agreement bad not been 
terminated under political pressure 
it would have brought the yards an 
estimated S10 million in 1981. 

U5- Protests .! 

The United States had protested 
that the agreement was “precedent 
breaking” for a NATO country. 
Alliance officials had emphasized 
that, although Russian commercial 
vessels are often serviced by West- 
ern countries, the Soviet Union 
bad never been able to secure such 
facilities for supply ships of their 
Mediterranean military fleet. Italy 
had rejected such a Sonet request 
after consulting NATO headquar- 
ters. 

The Greeks had responded to 
Western complaints by citing the 
economic advantages of the agree- 
ment, but bad also used the issue 
to gain leverage at a time when 
Turkey was blocking Greece’s re- 
entry into NATO’s military wing. 

Three months after returning to 
the alliance in -October, 1980, 
Greece halted Soviet use of the fa- 
cility and offered to service only 
their commercial vessels. This Id 
to a breakdown of the agreement 

Soviet Proposal 

Mr. PottaJris said a Soviet dele- 
gation visited him a few days ago 
and proposed the repair of several 
Soviet commercial vessels. “We are 
looting upon this request very fa- 
vorably because sum agreements 
would enormously benefit our 
shipyards and employment,” he 
said. “Delay in responding to such 
offers in the past has meant the use 
of France and Singapore as alter- 
natives for the Russians.” 

Management of the Neorion 
shipyards was taken over by A. 
and P. Apddore International, a 
London-based firm of consultants, 
in February, 1979. Tborsten An- 
derson, the commercial director of 
the yards, said that business had 
boomed since then but was now 
“rather slack.” 
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Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig Jr., seeking progress the 
Palestinian autonomy issue, met Friday with Israeli officials. 


From left, Interior Minister Yosef Bure, interior Ministry Di- 
rector Haim Knbersky and Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir. 


Haig Thrusts Himself Into Palestinian Talks 


By Bernard Gwertzman 

New York Times Service 

JERUSALEM — After deliber- 
ately avoiding the problem for the 
last year. Secretary of State Alex- 
ander M. Haig Jr. has thrust him- 
self personally into the intricate 
negotiations on Palestinian auton- 
omy in the hope of achieving a 
diplomatic breakthrough between 
Egypt and Israel in the next three 
months. 

The question being raised here, 
in Cairo and among. Mr. Haig’s 
own staff is whether he is embark- 
ing on an impossible mission or 
whether in fact his timing is right, 
however long the odds against 
him. 

[Mr. Haig, saying there are no 
deadlines, left Israel Friday for 
Washington with what he called a 
“renewed sense of urgency” on the 
Pales tinian issue. He sard he ex- 
pects to return to Cairo and 
Jerusalem at the end of the month. 
United Press International report- 
ed from Tel Aviv. 

[“I am optimistic ... but not 
unmindful of the great obstacles 
that have to be overcome,” Mr. 
Haig said at an airport news con- 
ference. “It is clear there are still 
many differences between the par- 
ties,* he added. 

[Earlier in the day, Mr. Haig had 


met with Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin for the second time in 
his two-day visit. Before coming to 
Israel, Mr. Haig met Egyptian 
leaders, including President Hosni 
Mubarak, during two days in 
Cairo, UPI reported.] 

The negotiations on Palestinian 

NEWSANALYS1S 

self-rale in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip have dragged on incon- 
clusively that hardly anyone in 
Cairo or Jerusalem is willin g to 
predict success by Mr. Haig before 
April 26, the symbolic date oo 
which Israel is to complete its 
withdrawal from the Sinai and 
thus wrap up formalities of the 
Egyptian-lsraeli peace treaty. 

Under the Camp David accords 
of September. 1978, there were two 
basic “framework agreements.” 
The one that dealt with the peace 
treaty will' have been carried out 
by April 26. The other, more con- 
tentious one called for establishing 
an interim arrangement in the Is- 
raeli-occupied West Bank of the 
Jordan and the Gaza Strip so that 
the 1 J million Palestinian Arabs 
could run their own affairs while 
Israel, Egypt, Jordan, the Palestini- 
ans —and the United States — ar- 


gued over the ultimate fate of the 
lands and people during a five- 
year transition period. 

Mr. Haig, who had been con- 
vinced by his Middle East advisers 
to give priority to pressing for an 
early agreement oo Palestinian au- 
tonomy, has become convinced of 
the urgency. He has been trying to 
persuade Egyptians and Israelis 
that if there is no agreement by 
April 26 on Palestinian self-rule 
the whole Camp David process 
may begin to fall apart under pres- 
sures from the Soviet Union, West 
Europeans, other Arab states and 
even from within the United States 
for a new appmach-io -arranging 
peace in the Middle East. 

This could create a dangerous 
uncertainty, and in the Middle 
East uncertainty is usually equated 
with instability and instability with 
the possibility of renewed warfare. 

Moreover, Mr. Haig seems also 
to believe that the United Slates 
can come up with a_ working for- 
mula for. a “declaration of princi- 
ples” that will enable the Palestini- 
ans to elect their ruling council. 
The Americans think they can 
come up with compromises to re- 
solve the basic disagreements: 
whether the Palestinian authority 
should be small or large and wide 
ranging, whether tire Arabs of east 


Jerusalem should vote, whether 
new Jewish settlements should be 
permitted in the interim period, 
whether Israeli security should be 
all-encompassing and whether the 
authority should be allowed to do 
more than carry out local tasks. 

. Both Mr. Mubarak and Mr. Be- 
gin have given their blessings to 
Mr. Haig s endeavor but Doth 
leaders and their advisers are ex- 
tremely dubious of the other side’s 
intentions. 

In Israel, there is an underlying 
assumption that Mr. Mubarak, 
while perhaps not breaking with 
the Camp David accords or with 
the Israelis, will do all in bis power 
after April 26 to gain Egypt's re- 
entry into the Arab woridonce the 
Sinai is returned to Egypt. 

Thus, the Israelis regard suspi- 
ciously the official Egyptian posi- 
tion that there is no particular ur- 
gency in the autonomy negotia- 
tions, that Mr. Mubarak is more 
relaxed about it than the late Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat because, unlike 
Sadat, Mr. Mubarak did not sign 
the Camp David accords, and that 
Egypt would rather have no auton- 
omy agreement at all than to have 
one that stands no chance of ac- 
ceptance by the Palestinians. 

The Egyptians say that for an 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 3) 


U.S. Lays Groundwork for Decision on Chemical Weapons 


By Richard Halloran 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — The Reagan 
administration has _ laid the 
groundwork for a presidential de- 
rision to begin producing^ a new 
nerve gas for chemical warfare, ac- 
cording to administ ration and con- 
gressional officials. The plan in- 
cludes a request for a substantial 
increase in the 1983 budget for 
such weapons. 

Senior military officials in the 
Pentagon long have contended 
that the United States must mod- 
ernize its capabilities for chemical 
warfare as a deterrent to the Soviet 
Union, which Pentagon officials 
say has built up an effective capac- 
ity for using such weapons. 

In addition, the Reagan admin- 
istration has asserted rqwatedly 
that there was growing evidence, in 
Southeast Asia and in Afghani- 
stan. of Soviet willingness to use 
chemical weapons such as *YeUow 
rain ” which has been described as 
a toxic chemical substance. 

■ The administration and congres- 
sional officials said all that re- 
mained was for President Reagan 
to make a decision on production. 


to certify to Congress the need for 

product! cm of the nerve gas and to 

consult with United States allies in 
Europe, which they said would be 
the most likely battlefield for 
chemical weapons. Such weapons 
are primarily designed for use 
against armies in land war- 
fare. 

The officials said the adminis- 
tration had tentatively derided to 
for about S810 million for 


The solicitation asked industrial 
suppliers only to indicate whether 
they would be interested in and ca- 
pable of supplying the chemicals, 
but did not ask than to submit ac- 
tual bids for a contract. 

Binary chemical weapons are so 
named because the two primary 
ingredients of the nerve gas, in liq- 
uid form, would be manufactured, 
shipped and stored separately. The 
first time they meet would be in an 
artillery shell or aerial' bomb just 
before the shell is fired or the 


ask ... 

chemical and biological weapons m 

and equipment in the fiscal year dropped. The two chemicals 

1983, which starts Oct 1- For the wou j d ^ rapidly in flight and 
current year, W55 nnlhon a m the tunl [hat would be 

budget. 

In addition, the officials said the 
a dminis tration had projected a 
budget of 51.4 WHon for such 
weapons for the fiscal year 1984. 

By contrast, the entire budget for 
chemical warf arc in 1978 was SI II 
million, the officials said. 

The most recent signal of the ad- 
ministration's intent, according to 
Pentagon officials, was a bid solici- 
tation to potential suppliers of 
chemicals to go into, one of the two 
primary components of ihe new 
generation of weapons known as 
binary nerve gas. 


sprayed over a wide area when the 
shell or bomb burst above the 
ground. 

Safe to Stare ' 

Binary nerve gas comes in two 
forms. One, called GB, is colorless 
and odorless and is lethal within a 
minu te when inhaled. The other, 
called VX, is modi the same but 
hangs in the atmosphere for days 
todeny an area to enemy troops. 
Both lcD by paralyzing the muscles 
that control breathing, urination 
and other body processes. 

Military chemical specialists 


contend that binary weapons have 
the advantage of being safe to 
store and to transport or, in the 
event of a chemical arms control , 
agreement with the Soviet Union, 
to dismantle easily. 

Opponents of dremical weap- 
ons, including many members of 
Congress ana some scientists, ar- 
gue that production of the weap- 
ons would only add to the arms 
race with the Soviet Union, even 
though both the United States and 
the Soviet Union have signed a 
1925 pact that forbids the use, but 
not the possession, of chemical 
weapons. 

The United Slates adhered to 
that Geneva Protocol after Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon, in 1969, 
said the United States renounced 
the first use of chemical weapons 
as wdl as biological weapons. He 
also ordered that the production of 
chemical and biological weapons 
cease. 

Since then, several Congresses 
and administrations have denied 
■ Pentagon requests that the United 
States resume production of chem- 
ical weapons, particularly the bina- 
ry weapons. But small amounts of 


money have been allotted to re- 
search and development. 

The total budget far chemical 
weapons in 1979 was SI23 million, 
just a bit above that of 1978, and 
rose again slightly to 5157 million 
in 1980. After that, however, it 
rose sharply, reaching $262 million 
in 1981. 

The move toward binary weap- 
ons picked up momentum in the 
summs of 1980. when the Defense 
Science Board, which is a panel of 
outside specialists advismg the 
Pentagon, recommended that the 
production of binary chemical 
weapons be started 

There also were reports that ad- 
visers had recommended that the 
weapons be stored at bases in Brit- 
ain, but officials denied later that 
they had made a recommendation 
on where to put the weapons if 
they were produced. 

In its March revision of the mili- 
tary budget, the Reagan adminis- 
tration requested and got 520 mil- 
lion to equip a binary gas produc- 
tion plant in Pine Bluf^Aik. Pen- 
tagon officials said that 
construction there had started and 
was scheduled to be finished in 
raid-1983. 


UMSMnE 

Air Crash Clues 

The Air Florida jetliner that 
crashed into the Potomac Riv- 
er in Washington may have 
waited as long as 40 minutes 
after it was last de-iced before 
taking off, & federal safely of- 
ficial said. Page 3. 

U.S. Production 

The U.S. government reported 
a continued easing in whole- 
sale inflation for December 
and all of 1981 but a sharp 
drop in industrial production 
for December. Page 9. 

Under the Drier 

If no mM is a hero to his 
valet, no star is a star to her 
coiffeur — and Marlene 
Dietrich is a case in point. A 
hantiresser’s-eye view of the 
movie and ringing legend is in 
Weekend, Page 5w. 


Army in Poland 
Galls for Purge 
Of Dissidents 


By Ruth E. Gruber 

United Pros International 

WARSAW — A Polish Army 
newspaper has called for a purge 
of economic, soda], political and 
intellectual life to weed out sup- 
porters of Solidarity and those 
who could act as a “Trojan horse” 
for the opposition. 

The article Thursday was one of 
the clearest and most explicit offi- 
cial comments on die policy of 
“verification” that has been going 
on since the imposition of martial 
law Dec. 13. The process includes 
interviews and forced declarations 
of loyalty or renunciation of Soli- 
darity membership. 

The Polish primate, Archbishop 
Jozef Glemp, has given two ser- 
mons condemning the verification 
practice, especially the demand to 
renounce Solidarity or sign forced 
declarations. 

[A Roman Catholic Church offi- 
cial said senior churchmen hod 
been in contact with Solidarity 
chief Lech Walesa on his refusal to 
take part in talks with military au- 
thorities without participation of 
the elected leaders of nis union, 
Reuters reported from Warsaw. 

[Bui the church official, who 
asked not to be named, said: “It is 
not up to us to persuade him. This 

Western nations suspend negotia- 
tions on resdiednfing Polish debt 
payments due this year. Page 2. 

is a matter for the government and 
Solidarity to sort out between 
them. The main problem appears 
to be that Gen. Jaruzelski does not 
know how to go about re-establish- 
ing dialogue and what groups to 
involve.” Gen. Wojciech Jaruzelski 
is the premier and party leader. 

[The church offirial said that 
An&bishop Glemp had told Gen. 
Jaruzelski that talks aimed at ex- 
tracting Poland from its political 
stalemate must involve all genuine 
social forces, including Solidarity, 
Reuters rgxxted.] 

According to the article in the 
armed forces newspaper Zolnierz 
WolnoscL “there are a number of 
branches, services and institutions 
in which a particular Trojan horse 
can by no means be left, for it 
would let us hear from it in a situa- 
tion which would be convenient 
for our ideological and political 
enemies.” 

“A consistent removal of evil 
from our life should be started out 
in a commissar-tike manner at all 
levels and platforms important for 
our national existence," Zolnierz 
Wolnosd said. 

“The lime of martial law creates 
the ideal conditions for introduc- 
ing a real and effective and not ap- 
parent and formal verification of 
staff in the party, administrative 
apparatus, economy, education, 
press, radio and television as well 
as in many other fields of our life.” 

The article in the armed forces 
newspaper came as high Warsaw 
University sources said that it 


appeared that the authorities were 
preparing to depose Henryk Sam- 
sanowicz from nis position as rec- 
tor of Warsaw University, proba- 
bly because of his protests against 
“verification" at the university. 
There were reports carrier this 
month that he had been deprived 
of his membership in the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Refcrripg to Mr. Samsanowicz. 
a university source said the policy’ 
of naming* directors to top posts 
“is very clear on this point; all the 
presidents of the higher schools 
should be party members appoint- 
ed by the authorities.” 

Mr. Samsanowicz has reportedly 
demonstrated his opposition to the 
martial law authorities in attempts 
to retain some autonomy within 
the university. 

University ’ faculty members 
were told at a meeting earlier this 
month that the military authorities 
had presented him with a list of 
demands as preliminary conditions 
for the resumption of studies on a 
regular basis. 

These were: no meetings, rallies 
or demonstrations for political 
purposes, no political activities 
among students and faculty except 
for party activities, no leaflets and 
other printed propaganda and no 
graffiti on the walls. If these were 
not met, the authorities said, full 
resumption of studies would be 
put off until October. 

Mr. Samsanowicz accepted the 
preliminary conditions, the faculty 
was told, but listed demands of his 
own. These were: no “verification” 
of faculty or students, the powers 
of the university senate would re- 
main unchanged and the university 
would continue to demand release 
of internees. 

Meanwhile, official Polish news 
organizations again accused the 
West of fostering the anti-Socialist 
activity that the authorities claim 
nearly brought on civil war. The 
reports said the West was a false 
friend whose lough measures 
against Poland would only hurt the 
people. 

“All that not so long ago was 
pro-Western, had the scent of 
Western optimism and green cur- 
rency is now a black hole, an emp- 
ty, dead field," Zolnierz Wolnosci 
said. “It appears that the West did 
not and does not want a peaceful 
Poland, which would combine in 
one family all Poles." 

Three underground Solidarity 
activists, appearing Thursday at a 
clandestine meeting with Western 
reporters, that members of the sus- 
pended union were prepared to 
sabotage the economy and step up 
their propaganda campaign if 
reprisals against their leaders were 
not ended. 

The government has announced 
that parliament will bold a session 
Jan. 25 and 26 that will be 
highlighted by an address by Gen. 
Jarazdski and a debate on the in- 
stitutionalizing of martial law reg- 
ulations. 


Red Smith Dies at 76; 
Wrote 'Sports of Times’ 


From Agency Dispatches 

NEW YORK — Red Smith, 76, 
the Pulitzer Prize winning sports 
columnist of The New York 
Times, died Friday in a Stamford. 
Conn., hospital after a brief illness. 
The New York Times announced. 

Mr. Smith was an expert on 
most sports and built up an awe- 
some range of contacts m a career 
that began in the 1920s. His favor- 
ite sports were baseball, football, 
boxing and horse racing. He wrote 
in The Times that he did care 
much for hockey and basketball, 
saying that be found them boring. 

Mr. Smith won many prizes as a 
columnist for The New York Her- 
ald Tribune and The New York 
Times. He won the Pulitizer Prize 
for commentary in 1976. 

What distinguished his reporting 
in his field was his ability to com- 
bine a young man’s excitement for 
Sports with integrity for reporting 
usually reserved for lire news sec- 
tion of a paper. 

Mr. Smith was bora Walter 
Wellesley Smith in Green Bay, 
Wis„ SepL 25, 1905. He had said 
that his most notable athletic 
achievement while in college was 
finishing last in a m3e race. It was 
the only one he ever ran. 

Mr. Smith graduated from 
Notre Dame in 1927 and then 
worked for the Milwaukee Sentinel 
from 1928 through 1936, when he 
moved to the Philadelphia Record. 

There he came to the attention 
of Stanley Woodward, sprats edi- 
tor of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, who summoned him to New 
York as a columnist in 1945. With 
the death of Gramland Rice, the 
dean of American sports colum- 
nists at the time, Mr. Smith be- 
came the most widely syndicated 
sports writer in the country. 

Mr. Smith lived into an era of 
writers and television sports re- 



Red Smith 


...in 1971 


porters whose appeal was fre- 
quently based as much on their 
popularity as former athletes as on 
their journalistic abilities. Mr. 
Smith belonged to a group of writ- 
ers from what was called a Golden 
Era of American sports; among his 
colleagues from that time were 
Rice, Stanley Woodward. Bill 
Corum and Frankie Graham. 

The Herald-Tribune failed in 
1966 and Mr. Smith joined The 
World Journal Tribune, which also 
failed. He joined The Times in No- 
vember, 1971, with his column, 
called “Sports of The Tunes." 

Among the awards he won were 
an honorary doctorate by Notre 
Dame in 1968, the 1956 Grantland 
Rice Memcdal Award of the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood, the 
Catholic Institute of the Press 
Award [(which he shared with for- 
mer Times columnist Arthur 
Daley), the New York Newspaper 
Guild Page One Award and the 
National Headliners Club award. 
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Council of Europe 
May Urge Reprimand 
Of Turkey on Rights 


By Axel Krause 

International Herald Triblue 

PARIS — The Council of Eu- 
rope will probably recommend 
that Turkey’s military regime be 
reprimanded for continuing viola- 
tions of human and political 
rights, but will not expel Turkey, 
the head of the counoTs parlia- 
mentary assembly said Friday. 

“It is my personal opinion,” said 
Jose Maria de Areilza, president of 
the consultative body’s parliamen- 
tary assembly, “but I believe that 
we will give Turkey the benefit of 
the doubt regarding the reginie's 


is seeking from the West,” a Euro- 
pean ambassador said Friday. 

But expulsion or suspension of 
Turkey’s membership would re- 
move leverage on the regime's 
promise to restore democracy, 
some assembly members said. “If 
we expel Turkey, we will have no 
more influence over them,” Mr. 
Steiner said. 

He added that during their visit 
last week, Turkish military leaders 
repeatedly emphasized their desire 
to remain within the council and 





at- ■ ? 



that a constitution was being pre- 
pared with a view to holding dec- 


promises ol going 
era tic rule.” 


Mr. Areilza, a Cortes deputy 
and former Spanish foreign minis- 
ter, made his c omments after a 
news conference here by spokes- 
men for a 20-member assembly 
ddegation that returned Thursday 
from a weeklong fact-finding tour 
in Turkey. The council, which 
groups 21 West European democ- 
racies, is active in promo ting 
human rights. Its primary function 
is to consult and advise govern- 
ments and pa rliame nts. 

“There is no democracy in Tur- 
key,” said Tom Urwin, a British 
Labor Party member of Parlia- 
ment and member of the assem- 
bly's Political Affairs Committee. 
He said that the delegation 
received confirmation from Turk- 
ish leaders and lawyers in Ankara 
and Istanbul that torture was s till 
being practiced. 

Mr. Urwin said that the visit 
had the effect of “firming up” pre- 
vious opinions about Turkey and 
that “we are under no illusions” re- 
garding the military junta’s nonde- 
mocranc practices. 

The fact-finding committee will 
report soon to the 163-member as- 
sembly and rec omme nd actions to 

be voted upon during the assem- 


pared with a view to holding dec- 
dons by the end of 1983. 

Other council sources said that 
the expulsion issue would proba- 



bly be raised during the pie 
session, triggering heated dura 


session, triggering heated ddjate. 

Another course of action would 
be to propose a resolution to the 
assembly reprimanding Turkey’s 
actions under provisions of the 
council's Human Rights conven- 
tion. The resolution could (all on 
member governments to lodge 
complaints over human tights vio- 
lations and call for reforms. The 


Untarfftaa1M«rTic*onrf 

PRESIDENTIAL VISIT — President Reagan, in New York briefly to make an address, 
used die opportunity to meet with die UN secretary-general, Javier Pgrez de Cue&ar of Peru. 


spokesmen for the ddegation de- 
clined to predict what the group 


dined to predict what the group 
would recommend to the assem- 
bly. 

Mr. AreQza said that his assess- 
ment was based on talking with as- 
sembly members and reflected his 
own views. “It is difficult to 
predict with certainty, but we have 
no real force [to influence the 
Turkish regime] and so I think we 
will give them the benefit of the 
doubt ... probably passing a reso- 
lution on human rights." 

In a related development, offi- 
cials of the European Economic 
Community in Brussels said Fri- 
day that about $600 million in 
project aid and grants earmarked 


Zia’s Appointed Advisory Council 
May Be Stronger Than Expected 


bl/s plenary session starting Jan. 
25 in Strasbourg, council sources 


for Turkey remained shelved. 

“We also are looking hard at 
Turkey’s promise to return to de- 
mocracy; but since there has been 
no decision on those prospects the 
funds have not been cleared," an 
EEC spokesman said. 


25 in Strasbourg, council sources 
said. 

Both the Mr. Urwin and Ludwig 
Steiner, a conservative Austrian 
member of parliament, said that 
the council could vote to creel 
Turkey from membership. That 
possibility has been widely dis- 
cussed by assembly members and 
repeatedly urged by pro-Socialist 
groups, particularly from Scandi- 
navian countries. 

Such a move, while considered 
unlikely, would be a major blow to 
the regime in Ankara, diplomats 
said. 

“Expulsion — or being forced to 
withdraw voluntarily as Greece 
did under the colonels — would 
make it extremely difficult for Tur- 
key to get the new financial aid it 


Norway Withholds Guos 

OSLO (UPI) — Norway has 
withheld delivery of 34 anti-air- 
craft guns promised to Ttarkey be- 
fore the military takeover in Sep- 
tember. 1980. a spokesman for the 
Norwegian Defense Ministry an- 
nounced Friday. 

The government stopped deliv- 
ery of the pre- World War n guns 
to show its displeasure with the 
Turkish authorities for arresting 52 
labor leaders. 


5 Killed in Baltimore Fire 


Ecerit to Be Freed 


The Associated Press 

BALTIMORE — A fire swept 
through a crowded rowhouse 
Thursday, killing five children be- 
tween die ages of 2 and 8, the po- 
lice said.- 


ANKARA (Reuters) — Former 
Turkish Premier Bulent Ecevit, 
serving a three-month prison term 


for defying a military ban on pub- 
lic statements, will be released 
Feb. 1 for good behavior, his law- 
yer said Friday. 


By Stuart Auerbach 

p Washington Past Sefirice 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — Pres- 
ident Mohammed Zb ul-Haq has 
taken the first hesitant steps 
toward replacing his four-and-a- 
half-year -old law govern- 

ment with what he hopes wfll be a 
new form of Islamic democracy 
that «ip reshape Pakistan’s tradi- 
tional political parties and reduce 
most of their leaders to oblivion. 

The vehicle for this posable 
t ransf or mation is the 288-member 
appointed Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil. called the MqTis-I-Shoora, 
which held its first meetings ' here 
this week. It was seen by most dip- 
lomatic and Pakistani observers as 
a far more high-powered and rep- 
resentative body than expected in 
view of a virtual boycott by leaders 
of all of Pakistan's outlawed politi- 
cal parties. 

Surveys show mare than 100 of 
the Majlis members come from 
Pakistan's most prominent parties, 
the Pakistan People’s Party, which 
Gen. 2a sees as the main threat to 
his government, and the Muslim 
Teague. Moreover, most of the 
country’s leading landowning and 
business families are represented. 
The Pakistan People’s Party was 
the party of Tnlfikar Ali Bhutto, 
the prime minister who was exe- 
cuted under Gen. Zia’s rule. 

“The people realized that there 
is no possibility for an election 
soon and if they want to get into it 
[politics], the Majlis is the only op- 
portunity" a Pakistani political 
analyst said. 

“It’s a fairly skillful piece of 
work,” commented a senior West- 
ern diplomat with long experience 
in this country. 

A Pakistani who keeps dose 
watch on the politicians said the 


heavy representation of middle 


level political figures in the Majlis 
“has broken the of the nar- 


“has broken the hack s of the par- 
ties” that Gen. Zia feels have con- 


stantly tried to thwart his attempts 
to bund a new form of democracy. 


to bund a new form of democracy. 

“I have no complaint against the 
politicians,” Gen. Zia said Mon- 
day in his opening address to the 
assembly. But he added that they 
wanted a form of government 
based on their experience. 

“We should evolve a democratic 
system here which is free from all 
the past defects and which accords 
with the requirements of the Islam- 
ic Republic of Pakistan,” he said. 

Typically, Gen. Zia is vague on 
the detail* of thi« new democratic 
model, but he stated dearly that 
the Majlis is “an intermediary 
stage between the martial law gov- 
ernment and the future Islamic 
democratic government" . 


were quick to deny that U.S. pres- 
sure had anything to do with Gen. 
Zia’s decision. 

Gen. Zia has twice canceled 
promised elections, the last time in 
October, 1979, when he tightened 
martial law and imposed press cen- 
sorship. 

The Majlis selection process 
started more than a year ago with 
approaches to the leadership of po- 
litical parties, with the exception - 
of Mr. Bhutto’s widow, Nusrat, 
and oddest daughter, Benazir. Gen. 
Zia has considered the women ma- 
jor threats to his government since 
he allowed the former prime minis- 


ter to be hanged. Many of thepo- 
fitical leaders had rebuffed Gen. 


Welcomed by US. 

The formation of the Majlis and 
the surprising individual strength 
of its membership was viewed as a 
good sign by the United States, 
which has embarked on a new five- 
year 53.2-bniion military security 
and economic aid relationship 
with Pakistan. 

“We hope the council will create 
an environment as soon as possible 
for the transfer of power and the 
end of martial law,” said (me Paki- 
stani. He added that while some 
believe Gen. Zia really wants to 
transfer power, others think the 
formation is merely cosmetic. 

Visiting U.S. Rep. Joseph P. Ad- 
dabbo. Democrat erf New York, 
said he told Gen. Zia that the for- 
mation of the Majlis and the ac- 
companying lifting of government 
press censorship will improve Pak- 
istan’s relations with Washington. 
Government officials, however. 


fitical leaders had rebuffed Gen 
Zia’s offers to become prime min- 
ister or members of his Cabinet be- 
cause they wanted complete pow- 
er. 

According to sources here, the 
political leaders took the same atti- 
tude over joining the Majlis. They 
wanted to pick the members of 


their parties who would join it, 
which Gen. Zia refused. Instead, 
the president decided to pick all 
the members himself. 

While Gen. 2a made it clear in 


his opening speech that the Majlis 
has no Doucy-making role and is 


has no policy- makin g role and is 
merely an advisory body, there is 
some speculation that the mem- 
bers might chafe at those restric- 
tions and push for greater power. 

A Pakistani journalist said that 
directly challeng in g the Majlis 
would cause a problem for Gen. 
2a because its activities will be re- 


ported in the press and the people 
are more likely to side with their 


representatives, even if they are 
appointed, than a martial law pres- 
ident. 

“He will have to think one thou- 
sand and one times before saying 
do” a Pakistani said. 


Amid Divisions , Spain Replaces Military Chiefs 


By Tom Bums 

Washington Post Service 

MADRID — The Spanish gov- 
ernment Friday replaced the chair- 
man of the joint chiefs of staff, 
along with the army, navy and air 
force chiefs of staff, in a move that 
appeared to be aimed at strength- 
ening discipline within the armed 
forces and at silencing critics in- 
side the rightist officer corps. 

The moves were viewed as the 
most radical sbakeup of the top 
command structure in post-Franco 
democratic Spain. A Defense Min- 
istry communique said the offioers 
were all too dose to the statutory 
retirement age. It said new men 
were needed to provide continuity 
at a time when defense policy was 
being reconsidered in the light of 
negotiations to join the NATO al- 
liance. 


But informed sources dose to 
the mifitaxy said there was a per- 
ception that the authority of the 
senior officers had been under- 
mined by divirions within the offi- 
cer corps. These divisions appar- 
ently stemmed from an unsuccess- 
ful military coup attempt last Feb. 
23. 

The new chairman of the joint 
chiefs of staff is Gen. Alvaro La- 
calle, the commander of the Valla- 
dolid militar y region in north cen- 
tral Spain. The sources said he 
wielded influence within the mili- 
tary and was also respected among 
politicians. 

Gen. Lacalle's post is of vital 


allegedly involved in the Febuary 
coup attempt. That trial is sched- 
uled for mid-February. 

The public hearings at the court- 
martial could last as long as two 
months. It will inevitably strain re- 
lations between the civilian gov- 
ernment and conservative officers, 
many of whom view the rebels as 
misguided patriots. 

The outgoing general staff team, 
headed by air force Gen. Ignacio 
Alfaro and with Gen. Jose Ga- 
beiras in the sensitive post of head 
of the army chief of staff, re- 
mained loyal to King Juan Carlos 
and the democratic order during 
the coup attempt As a result, these 
officers became the targets of bit- 


ter criticism in extreme rightist 
periodicals. 

Thai criticism reflected tension 
within hard-line sectors of the 
army Itself. Last month, this 
spilled out into the open when 100 
junior officers released a statement 
to the press that praised the putsch 
rebels and that was strongly criti- 
cal of the civilian power and the 
liberal press. 

Gens. Alfaro and Gabeiras re- 
acted decisively to the defiance ex- 
pressed in the statement by arrest- 
ing those who signed it. This ac- 
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tion increased the bitterness 
against them among extreme right- 
ists, and aggravated the divisions 
among officers. 


Gen. Alvaro LacaSe 


Hi g h Winds Sweep Mexico 

The Associated Press 

MEXICO CITY — Gale-force 
winds that swept across the Gulf 
of Mexico Thursday drove a tank- 
er aground near a Mexican port 
and at least 10 small fishing boats 
were missing, the authorities said. 
Port officials in Coatzacoalcos, 
southeast of here, said the Sexrat, a 
tanker loaded with liquid gas, ran 
aground after s tr o ng northerly 
winds hit tire area shortly after 
midnigh t. 


involvement in politics and where 
democracy under King Juan Car- 
los I — as was demonstrated last 
Febuary — has still to grow solid 
roots. 

Gen. Lacalle, 63, can be expect- 


Haig Enters Mideast Scene at Tough Time 


ed to retain his top command . 
until after general elections sched- 
uled for spring, 1983, when the op- 
position Socialists could emerge 
with a parliamentary majority, ac- 
cording to current voting trends. 

In the shorter term, Gen. La- 
calle will be heading the military 
not just during the NATO entry 
negotiations but also during the 
coming court-martial of 32 mili- 
tary men, including three generals. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
autonomy accord to have any val- 
ue it should be seen as holding out 
at least the possibility of & Pales- 
tinian state or a confederation with 
Jordan an the West Bank, ideas 

that are opposed by IsraeL 
And since they know of Mr. Be- 
gjn's desire to see the West Bank 
— historical Judea and Samaria — 
put under Israeli sovereignty and 
because they are uncertain about 
Mr. Begin’s predilection in the last 
year for sudden surprises — the 
bombing of the Iraqi nuclear facili- 
ty and the annexation of the Golan 


Heights being the most prominent 
— the Egyptians justify their lack 
of enthusiasm for giving urgency 
to the autonomy negotiations as a 
prudent reaction. 

Mr. Haig, in addition to coming 
up with a formula for trying to re- 
solve the differences on the key is- 
sues between. Israel and Egypt, 
must also kindle renewed trust be- 
tween them and between Israel 
and the United States, whose 
friendship has been shaken by a 
series of clows in the past year. It 


the same time as the crisis in Po- 
land. 

Mr. Haig's advisers acknowl- 
edge that inevitably this is a cru- 
cial personal test for Mr. Haig be- 
cause be will be compared with 
Henry A. Kissinger. 


senes of blows m the past year. It 
is a particularly formidable task 
for Mr. Haig because it comes at 


No naEgne d Conference 

BELGRADE (Reuters) — For- 
eign ministers of nocaligned coun- 
tries will meet in Kuwait from 
April 5 to 8 to discuss the Palestin- 
ian question, a Yugoslav Foreign 
Ministry spokesman said Friday. 


To brunch or not to brunch 
is not the question for 
le Prince de Galles 


Russia Cites Poland As U.S. Pretext 


Key Officials 
Shifting Jobs 
In New Delhi 


WORLD NEWS BRIEFS 


F inns to Vote on New President 


Gandhi Hopes Shuffle 
Will Aid the Economy 


Reuters 

NEW DELHI — Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi announced a major 
change of her Cabinet Friday in- 
tended to improve its performance 
and cany out a new 20-point eco- 
nomic program. 

The Cabinet changes, an- 
nounced a few hours after Mrs. 

Gandhi announced the program, 
were the most since she returned to 
power two years ago. 

The mast important change was 
the shift of Commerce Minister 
Pranab Mukhcrjee, who has pre- 
sided over Cabinet meetings in 
Mrs. Gandhi’s absence, to the 
Finance Ministry. 

He replaced Ramaswamy Yen- 
kataraman, who took over the de- 


HELSINKI — Finns vote Sunday and Monday in the first stage of , 
election to find a successor to Urho Kekkooen, president since 1956. b 
Kekkonen, 81, a proponent of reconciliation and cooperation with t 
Soviet Union, resigned last October because of poor health. 

Finland’s multiparty system and complex electoral procedures make 

difficult to predict the outcome of tbe contest. The Finns wifi elect a 3C ' 

member electoral college from among contenders run by 10 pofcih 
parties. The college must appoint a new president on Jan. 26. Under t 
constitution this could be any Finn from the adult population, but t 
winner is expected to come from one of the major political parties. 

Mauno Koivisto. 58, an avowedly non-Marxist Social Democrat w 
is premier of the current center-left coalition government, is expected 
win. His major rivals are Johannes Virol amen, 67, of the Center Par 
and Harri Holkeri, 44, of the National Coalition Party, which is coose 
ative. 


No New Clues Found in Doader Case 


fense portfolio. Mrs. Gandhi bos 
held the defense post since return- 


ing to office in January, 1980. 


brunch au Prince de 
GaDes is a must which offers 
shredded wheats la Surrey, as- 
sorted Danish pastries, smoked stur- 
geon, smoked salmon, scrambled 
eggs aux Kiwis, crab beignets. York- 
shire sausages, leg of lamb steak. 
Caesar’s salad, cottage cheese with 
fail salad cheesecake, straw- 
berry shortcake, champagne 

by Pommery et Gnena 
etc. etc. 


By John Bums 

New Tort Tunes Sente 

MOSCOW — Faced with a stiff- 
ening posture by the Atlantic alli- 
ance on Poland, the Kremlin has 
stepped up a propaganda cam- 
paign aimed at persuading West- 
ern Europeans that the United 
States is using the Polish crack- 
down as a pretext for destroying 
detente and restoring the “obedi- 
ence” of European nations to 
America’s commands. 

The Soviet pronouncements 
have warned Western Europeans 
that the cost of following the U.S. 
lead could be the collapse of the 
framework of detente. There haw 


warned that the “hysteria” over 
Poland is a smoke screen behind 
which the United States plans to 
sabotage talks on limiting nuclear 
weapons. In particular, recent arti- 
cles have asserted that the Reagan 
administration is seeking to poison 
the climate of East-West relations 
so that it can disrupt the talks that 
opened in Geneva six weeks ago 
on limiting medium-range nuclear 
missiles. 

The accusation has been made 
with an eye to the Western Euro- 
pean anti-missile movement that 
gained momentum last year with a 


series of protests against Weston 
plans to deploy a new veneration 


been warnings that the Soviet Un- 
ion could withhold lucrative eco- 


140 F. P p 

Tax, service and half bottfe of Champagne included. 
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! nomic contracts from European 
| nations that yield to “American 
I pressure” over Poland. 

The Soviet press has also 


plans to deploy a new generation 
of US. unclear missiles in Europe. 

The Soviet articles have said 
that the protests forced the United 


States to open negotiations on lim- 
iting the missiles, out U.S. officials 


US. Accused of Ghana Plot 


now see Poland as an excuse to 
block agreement in the talks and 
proceed with the original miss ile 
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iploymem plan. 

Tass made those points in a 


statement issued in response to a 


declaration by the foreign minis- 
ters of NATO, who met Monday 
in Brussels to review the Polish sit- 
uation. 

The press agency said that “it b 
not fortuitous that NATO’s Brus- 


MOSCOW (Reuters) — Tass 
secured the United States Friday 
of trying to organize an economic 
boycott of Ghana through diplo- 
matic channels to bring down the 
new military government. 

It said Washington wanted to 
restore the civilian government 
overthrown two weeks ago because 
it feared that (he new administra- 
tion under Jerry’ J. Rawlings would 
curb the activiues of biglHS. firms 
in the country. 


■ 



Tbe prime minister said in a 
broadcast Thursday night that the 
new economic package would help 
lighten the burden on mfflinna of 
people, provide for liberal invest- 
ment procedures and streamline 
industrial policies. 

The decision to create a Minis- 
try of Irrigation under Kedar Pan- 
dey, who was moved from the 
Railways Ministry, appeared sig- 
nificant because the program’s 
first point was to provide for in- 
creased irrigation. 

India’s agriculture is largely de- 
pendent on monsoon rains. The 
government wants to develop dry- 
land farming, setting a target to in- 
crease irrigation potential at the 
rate of 5 milli on hectares (12 mil- 
lion acres) a year. 

Mrs. Gandhi kept two import- 
ant portfolios unchanged, includ- 
ing that of External Affairs Muns- 
ter P.V. Narasimha Rao, who is 
believed here to be one of the most 
successful Cabinet members. 

Zail Singh will also stay on as 
home affairs minister, although 
law and order in the country has 
been a major factor in opposition 
attacks on the government. 


The Associated Pros 

VERONA, Italy — The wife and daughter of kidnapped U.S. B 
Gen. James L Dozier left Verona mi Friday to visit family friends, w! 
police reported no new dues in a search for terrorists who might k 
them to the “people’s prison” where Gen. Dozier has been said to be 
trial. 

Judith Dozier said Thursday that she felt the investigation was mov 
“in the right direction.” A spokesman at NATO headquarters said 
departure of Mrs. Dozier ana her daughter, Cheryl, was not related 
the inquiry. 

Gen. Dozier, tire highest-ranking American at NATO headquarter? 
Verona, was kidnapped from his Verona home on Dec. 17 by tenon 
disguised as plumbers. The Red Brigades hare said he has been put 
trial, and they have set no conditions for his release. 


Man Convicted in 8 Las Vegas Death 


United Press International 


LAS VEGAS — Philip Dine. 24, was convicted Friday of murder 
eight people by setting fire to tbe Las Vegas Hilton hotel 11 months a 
Causing $14 milUtm in /famng i* 

The jury found Mr. Qinc guilty on ei ght counts of first-degree nuir 
and one of first-degree arson on the seventh day of deliberations, 
hearing will be held Wednesday to determine if he will be sentencec 
be executed or will receive a lesser sentence. 

Mr. Qine, who was a busboy at the hotel, admitted to police i 
videotaped statement played for jurors that he started the fixe, but s 
the blaze was started accidentally when he touched a marijuana rigart 
to a drape. Fire experts testified that the fire was started ddiberai 
with an open flame. 


Iran Executes Prominent Opponent 


‘For Bette- Functioning’ 

Mrs. Gandhi said that the 
changes been rarried out “for 
better functioning.” 

Political analysts s»id that the 
Ca binet dunys was also intended 
to give a more dynamic look to the 
government at a time when the op- 
poation parties are trying to bury 
their differences and adopt a joint 
platform. 

Opposition parties and labor 
onions hare called for a nation- 
wide general strike Jan. 19 against 
the government’s new anti-strike 
laws. 

The moving of Mr. Venkatara- 
man from fmanne to defense 
caused some Surprise because he ■ 
was generally believed to have 
done a good job in negotiating a 
recent S5.8-b31ion International 
Monetary Fund loan for India. 


Unbed Press Intemestimal 

BEIRUT — The Iranian regime has executed ShokroUab Pakneja 
prominent opposition leader and critic of the Mami e revolution, opp 
tion sources in Tehran repented Friday. 

The report, which was confirmed by two independent sources reac. 
by telephone from Beirut, said Mr. Paknej&d was executed two we 
ago by firing squad in Tehran's Evin prison. 

Mr. Paknejad, a nationalist who also opposed the regime of the 
shah, was the deputy leader of the National Democratic Front, a pt 
founded by a grandson of Mohammed Mossadegh. The regime of A 
toll ah Rnhnllflh Khomeini has always opposed the Democratic Fi 
because of its criticism of any form of religious extremism. 


Carter Seeks End to Embassy Protes 


The Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Former President Jimmy Carter telephoned the 1 
embassy in Moscow on Friday in an apparent effort to convince 
women Pentecosialists living there to rail off their three-week hot 
strike, a U.S. embassy spokesman said. 

Tbe spokesman said that Mr. Carter spoke for a “few minutes’ 
Lyubov Vashchenko, in what was presumed to be an attempt to get 
’to persuade her mother and alder sister to end the protest action. Au; 
ta Vashchenko, 52, and her 31 -year-old daughter, Lidiya, began t 
protest in an effort to dr ama tize their efforts to emigrate from the Sc 
Union. 

They have vowed to continue (he protest “until (he end,” des; 
warnings that they may be handed over to Soviet officials if tinr b 
are found to be in danger. Five members of the Vashchenko family t 
two others — all members of the Russian Pentecostalist sect — b 
been living in the embassy since they ran past Soviet guards on June 
1978, and were granted temporary refuge. 


Western States Suspend All Talks 
On Rescheduling ’82 Polish Debt 


By Edward Cody 

Washington Pan Service 

PARIS — Several Western credi- 
tor nations, increasing pressure on 
Warsaw, have suspended all nego- 
tiations on a Polish request to 
postpone repayment of debts fall- 
ing due this year, diplomatic sourc- 
es said Friday. 

The move Thursday, at a private' 

nwling of financial officials from 

the 16 nations, known as tbe “Par- 
is Club,” puts into practice a deci- 
sion Monday by NATO foreign 
ministers and is designed to per- 
suade tbe Polish military govern- 
ment to restore dvfl rights. 

The suspension, in effect, puts 
off Polands appeal for reschedul- 
ing of $23 billion to S3 billion in 
debts whose repayment comes due 
during 1982. But it does not affect 
an agreement readied last year in 
which the creditor countries post- 
poned payments on loans that fell 


Ministry official Zbigniew Kara. 
They renewed assurances that Po- 


land intended to pay the interest 
owing on the 1981 principal due 


due during 1981, the sources said. 
Officials from the 16 commie 


sets statement contains hints to the 
effect that, if matters in Poland do 
not develop the way some people 
at NATO would like, the UiCA. 
may block talks on the most im- 
portant issues, including the prob- 
lem of limitation of aims.” 

One of the dearest expositions 
of the Soviet line came in an'artide 
Wednesday in Sovetskaya Rostia, 
a regional newspaper published in 
Moscow. The paper said that 
American “obloquy and slander” 
about tbe actions of tbe Polish au- 
thorities and Soviet involvement in 
them aimed at a number of selfish 
US. interests, among them "com- 
pletely subordinating the junior 
partners in the North Atlantic bloc 

to Washington” 


Officials from the 16 countries 
drafted a letter to the Polish 
finance minister, Marian Krzak, 
notifying him of the suspension, 
the sources said. No date was set 
for reviewing the decision, they 
added. But the NATO ministers 
said an end to martial law repres- 
sion is a condition for renewed fi- 
nancial cooperation with P olish 
authorities, and this was under- 
stood to be the main condition for 
reconsideration of the request to 
reschedule 1982 debts. 

[In Vienna. Western diplomats 
and bankers said Friday that rep- 
resentatives from nine Western 
banks went to Bucharest this week 
for assurances on Romania’s debt 

problems, Reuters reported. 

[Meanwhile, Polish officials and 
Western bankers had what was re- 
ported to be the first (fired contact 
between the two tides since martial 
law was declared, Reuters said. 
Banking sources said the bankers 
who last year negotiated the still- 
unsigned agreement on reschedul- 
ing Poland's 1981 debt to Western 
banks met with senior Polish offi- 
cials in Vienna on Wednesday. 

[The Polish delegation was led 
by Jan Woloszyn, Bank Handlowy 
vice president, and senior Finance 


for rescheduling, sources said] 

Polish indebtedness to Western 
governments and private banks, 
estimated at $26.5 billion, is 
emerging as a major lever in UJS. 
and allied efforts to demonstrate 
concern over the Dec. 13 military 
crackdown. 

Faced with European reluctance 
to impose economic sanctions, 
some senior Reagan administra- 
tion officials suggested earlier this 
month that the United States warn 
its NATO allies that it could de- 
clare Poland in formal default' on 
its loans, reports in Washington 
said This was resisted by other 
Cabinet members because of dan- 
ger that it would harm the alliance 
and push Poland further into Sovi- 
et arms, the reports said 

In addition, the net effect could 
be to harm Western financial insti- 
tutions. More than half of Poland's 
indebtedness — about $16 billion 
— is to private banks. Warsaw is 
trying to van a delay in repayment 


of interest that came due in 1 
amounting to at least $290 mill 
The meetings Thursday and 
day in Paris had been sched 
before the imposition of ms 
law in Poland No Polish off® 
were invited tbe sources said 


Bankers Visit Romania 


VIENNA (Reuters) — Rc 
sentatives from nine Wes 
banks went to Bucharest this v 
for assurances about Romania' 
modal situation. Western di 
mats and bankers said Friday. 

News of the visit prom 
speculation that Romania 
about to seek rescheduling erf 
ments on its Western debt, w 
has been estimated at $10 bt 
to $13 billion. 

The sources said the bonk rr 
sentatives were in Romania 
gather information rather 
make decisions. Bui one ba 
said debt repayments were a 
ject of discussion, and the met 
could be seen as an initial cm 
to dear tbe air for talks on J 
porting repayments. 


A Diary of a Young Pole: 
As Tanks Roll Into Gdansk 


(Continued from Page 1) 
streetcar. An old woman inside 
called a Zomo a fascist He called 
her an old bag and waited until the 
door was about to dose. Then he 
tossed a gas canister inside. 

Thursday, Dec 17. The railroad 
station was surrounded by Zomo. 


devastation of the property 
they attacked the Zomo with ' 


they attacked the Zomo 
bare hands. 


We grabbed two guys in Z 
tifonns, maybe 100 of US- 


People were coming from every- 
where. Someone told me the 
stands at the monument had been 
destroyed. I heard that Zomo were 
dressing tip in military uniforms. 
Someone was shot in the leg by a 
railroad guard. We heard a 6-year- 
old boy was wounded in the head 
by a gas canister the day before. 
He died in the hospital. 

The attacks were more fierce. 
The Zomo used the cobblestones 
we had been throwing at them "and 
threw them at shop windows. They 
wanted to blame us for looting. 
People from the crowd tried to 


Mitterrand Due to Visit 
Israel in Early March 


uniforms, maybe 100 of US. 
took their uniforms off, thd 
sors, helmets, shields. When 
looked unconscious they 
thrown into the Motiowa R 
they landed on an ice flow 
just floated there. 1 .da not k 
what happened to them bee 
armored cars pulled up just 
and we had to scatter. 


Reuters 

PARIS — President Francois 
Mitterrand will visit Israel in early 
March, the Ministry of External 
Affairs said Friday. 

Mr. Mitterrand bad been due to 
go in February but diplomatic 
sources said last month that be had 
derided to put oFf the visit because 
of Israel's annexation of the Golan 
Heights. 


protect the windows with planks. 
People were very excited by the 


Correction 


A United Press International 
dispatch in Thursday's Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune incorrectly 
identified tbe new governor-gener- 
al of Australia. He is Sr Ninian 
Martin Stephen, a member of Aus- 
tralia's High Court. 


Then the tanks came. They : 
some kind of shells that ra& 
terrible noise. We were Fright' 
but we decided to stop them, 
used gasoline and when fit 
appeared cm their engines- 
were withdrawn. It was a real v 
The radio in Gdansk cailr 
hooligan excesses. All we wa 
was to help people who ‘ 
misled by the government. Wi 
young, but we know what the 
ation is — all the food fines, 
hunger, the breaking of the af 
meats that Solidarity wanted, 
courts are Judases. What the 
says is rubbish. I'm very sorry, 
country has to be this way. 
I’ve learned a lot of things oves 
past year. And I don’t thii 
could ever extend my hand 
man in uniform. 


— 



*** 
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Delay After De-Icing 
Is a Focus of Inquiry 
Into Potomac Crash 


,r*^ys mwj. .• 


The AsuxUned Press 

WASHINGTON — The Air 
. . Florida jetliner that crashed imo 
the Potomac River may have wait- 
■ ed as long as 40 minutes after ice 
was last removed from the fuselage 
before takeoff, a safety official 

• . ‘ x said Friday. 

Francis McAdams, chief investi- 
- gator for the National Transporta- 
) , lion Safety Board, said the reports 
■'Vj, from witnesses raised concerns 
1 that there may have been unac- 
' cep table amounts of ice on the 
plane’s wings. 

“Any time there is visible ice ob- 
' served under the circumstances 
■ • ihai ice was observed, it’s a defi- 
nite issue," Mr: McAdams told re- 
porters at the site of Wednesday's 
• . crash, in which 74 passengers on 

• the Boeing 737 were killed 

The death loU rose to 78 when 
two motorists, whose vehicles were 
... struck by the plane when it clipped 
the 14th Street Bridge, died Thurs- 
. . day in Washington hospitals- Two 
other motorists died Wednesday. 

A Bra niff Airways pilot whose 
ri »- 4 ii plane was taxiing several thousand 
'**' lVjf«i away from the 737 as it was 
■preparing for takeoff told investi- 
gator he noticed ice on the Air 
Florida plane’s wings and fusebuge. 

“He believes he saw ice building 
up on the fuselage and the wings/' 
: :Mr- McAdams said Mr. McA- 

• dams did not further identify the 
pilot. 

Meanwhile, a police spokesman 

- - said the voice and instrument re- 

• cordcrs on board the jet were in- 
. -.tacL. Investigators hope to learn 
. . from the recorders whether the ice 

'kept the plane from gaining alti- 
tude. 

[ l iryf, Police Inspector James Shngart 
r p'^said that while the recorders have 
not been recovered, instr umen ts 
■ ^ , had determined that the equip- 

- ..' ment was intact. Three two-man 
' diving teams went into the Polo-. 
_ mac Friday to try to remove the 
/' recorders from the wreckage. 

Meanwhile, it was learned from 
federal records that the plane had 
been forced to make an emergency 
" landing last year when one engine 
-' failed on takeoff. The engine was 
~~ subsequently replaced 

Treacherous’ Water 


conversations among crew mem- 
bers within the cockpit. 

Investigators said questions also 
are being raised about the condi- 
tion of the run wav — which was 
heavy with slush — fuel content, 
and the condition of the plane's 
two engines, which had been over- 
hauled recently. 




Engineers Aboard 

WASHINGTON (UP 1 ) — Eight 
iniddle-management executives 
and engineers from Fairchild In- 
dustries. a large aerospace and 
communications Firm, were aboard 
the Air Florida jet, it was reported 
Friday. 

Bert Hamilton, an official of the 
company, which is based in Mont- 
gomery County, M<L, survived; the 
other company officials were 
among those presumed dead 

The Fairchild team was headed 
to Tampa on a “confidential" busi- 
ness trip, The Washington Post re- 
ported. A Fairchild spokesman, 
Charles Hewitt, declined to discuss 
the nature of the trip with the pa- 
per. 



Report Indicates U.S. Had Planned 
To Drop 5 Atom Bombs on Japan 


A passenger is pulled from the Potomac after Wednesday’s airliner crash in Washington. 


Clark’s Expanded Role Seen as Improvement 


By Hedrick Smith 

New York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — like gener- 
als preoccupied with the lessons of 
the last war, new administrations 
are often so determined to avoid 
their predecessors' mistakes that 
they create new ones, often worse. 

A year ago, President Reagan 
and his advisers, eager to avoid the 
internal foreign policy conflicts 
that marked the Carter administra- 
tion. downgraded the national se- 
curity operation under Richard V. 
Allen. But they wound up publicly 
displaying differences between 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig Jr. and Defense Secretary 
Caspar W. Weinberger, friction be- 
tween Mr. Haig mid the White 
House, and confusion in the bu- 
reaucracy and among the United 


Reagan Cut Back NSC From Nixon Days 


^ y Koimd the plane is ^ Mr. Al- 

■ exiremdy treacherous with laro len and upgraS^dieSSiority of 


chunks of submerged ice, investi- 
: gator Rudolph Kapustin said. To 
remove the recorders, he added, 
the divers intended to cut through 
the skin of the tail section. ' 
j The divers, working in “a high 
. concentration of debris," hoped to 
better mark where parts of the 
plane are, recover the flight instru- 
ments and remove some bodies 
from the water. 

Hampered by subfreezing tem- 
peratures and sporadic snowfall, 
boat cipws pulled the bbdfeS of an 
infant and a woman ftxxn the river 
Thursday, bringing to nine the 
number of bodies recovered. 

Seventy-nine people, including 
five crew members, were aboard 
„the Florida-bound Boeing 737 
| T .j|when it crashed after takeoff from 
jj [ jj-National Airport. Four passengers 
and a flight attendant were res- 

i -cued. 

» j ► Thejririmer is in 25 feet of water 
j k-Uabout three-quarters ’of a mDe 
from the airport 

• Mr. McAdams said it could take 
several days before the 100 , 000 - 
pound fuselage is pulled by crane 
- from the river. Divers have marked 
the location of the voice and in- 
strument recorders in -the plane's 
tail section. 

Cesar Alvarez, a senior Air Flor- 
- da vice president said Thursday 
Jiat “as far as l know the plane 
was de-iced two or three times pri- 
- yr to the flight" Experts said the 
ie-iedng solution should last at 
east 30 minutes. 

- The aircraft which had arrived 
rom Florida, was believed to have 
teen on the ground about two and 
talf hours hours before beginning 
ts last flight 

A member of the task force said 
onsiderably more was expected to 
« known after the flight recorder 
nd the cockpit voice recorder are 
ecovered. Those instruments were 
xpected to show the speed of the 
. ircraft during takeoff, its degree 
. >f climb, whether the flight could 
jve been aborted, and what me- 
. hanical problems the crew was 
' tying to overcome in the final sec- 
nds of flight investigators said. 
Mr. McAdams said the tapes of 
ontmuni cations between the air- 
ort control tower and the aircraft 
■ avc been reviewed by the Federal 
p ( j|'»viation Administration and show 
1 > 5 ■ nothing but routine comm uni ca- 
ons.” They do not include 


the new national security adviser, 
William P. Clark, the president ta- 
citly acknowledged that the origi- 
nal tinkering had not worked. 

The new arrangement is widely 
regarded as a major improvement, 
though it carries the seals of diffi- 
culty, some inherent in the institu- 
tional tensions among the White 
House, the Pentagon and the State 
Department. There is also Mr. 
Dark's inexperience and the presi- 
dent's reluctance to take film con- 
trol of foreign policy. 

Nonetheless, the appointment of 
Mr. Dark was greeted with an im- 
mediate sense of relief in the ad- 
ministration. Mr. Clark has an es- 
tablished rapport with Mr. Haig, 
so his presence at the White House 
should help end the personality 
dashes that once moved Mr. Haig 
to complain of a “guerrilla cam- 
paign" and prompted Mr. Rt 
to lecture Mr. Haig and Mr. 
on bureaucratic maimers. 

Dose Relationships 

As a Californian whose connec- 
tion with the president dates from 
Mr. Reagan's first term as gover- 
nor, Mr. Clark also enjoys the ben- 
efit of close persona] relationships 
with other well-placed Californi- 
ans, including Mr. Weinberger, 
Edwin Meese 3d, the presidentiaJ 
counselor, and Michael K. Deaver, 
the White House deputy chief of 
staff. 

But it will be no easy matter to 
deal with two strong personalities 
like Mr. Haig and Mr. Weinberger, 
who have dashed over relations 
with Israel, the Soviet Union and 
other matters. And it will be diffi- 
cult to operate as an equal oS 
White House powers such as Mr. 
Meese and James A Baker 3d, the 
chief of staff. 

Unlike Mr. Allen, Mr. Gaik will 
have direct daily access to the pres- 
ident and formal authority over 


New York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — It was John F. Kennedy's im- 
patience with whal he sometimes patronizingly called 
the “striped-pants boys” at the State Department 
that led to the development of the modem National 
Security Council staff. Under Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
it had been a small group that did little more than 
process paperwork for the president and the cotmdL 
Kennedy wanted an aggressive staff of foreign policy 
specialists, bis own “vest-pocket" State Department. 

At its peak under Henry A. Kissinger in the Nixon 
administration, the council staff grew to include 50 
foreign policy professionals. Both Mr. Kissinger and 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, Jimmy Carter’s national securi- 
ty adviser, relied on these experts — together with a 
network of interagency committees and their own 
personal knowledge ana clout — to run meetings, set 
priorities and ride herd on the formulation and im- 
plementation of policy. 

Under President Reagan, the staff has had more 
modest duties with Richard V. Allen as its director. 
Its foreign policy experts number about 35. divided 
among four components — political affairs, defense 
policy, intelligence, and policy planning and evalua- 
tion. The new national security adviser, W illiam P. 
Dark, is expected to make some shifts and possibly 
some additions. Several White House aides say that 
while they expect Mr. Dark wiD be free to rearrange 


the staff as he sees fit, they hope he retains Rear 
Adm. James W. Nance, the current deputy. 

A support group of about 100 provides administra- 
tive assistance and rum the White House Situation 
Room. The group's basic job is to rift and coordinate 
policy recommendations that flow constantly to the 
white House from other agencies, alert the president 
in crises, and help to prepare him for foreign visits 
and provide bureaucratic backup for the coundL 

Along with the president, the council’s statutory 
members are Vice President Bush, Secretary of State 
Alexander M. Haig Jr., Secretary of Defense Caspar 
W. Weinberger, and two advisers, William J. 
director of central intelligence, and Gen. David 
Jones, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

As regular members, Mr. Reagan has added Mr. 
Gaik; Edwin Meese 3d, the counselor to the presi- 
dent; James A. Baker 3d. the White House chief of 
staff; Mi chad K. Deaver. the deputy chid of staff; 
and Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, the chief U.S. delegate to 
the United Nations. And when matters concerning 
them are on the a genda, such officials as Treasury 
Secretary Donald T. Regan or William E Brock, the 
U.S. trade representative, also attend. Informally, the 
president runs a smaller group called the National 
Security Planning Group fen 1 preliminary policy dis- 
cussions. 


the White House’s foreign policy 
machinery. Mr. Allen reported to 
Mr. Meese, with whom Mr. Haig 
and Mr. Weinberger conducted 
much business. Now, on paper at 
least, Mr. dark has a new, more 
powerful mandate that gives him 
— .and not Mr. Meese — responsi- 
bility for "“development, coordina- 
tion and implementation of na- 
tional security policy." 

Yet even Mr. Dark was shrewd 
enough to concede right away that 
some institutional tensions would 
persist. “The conflict," he said, “is 
inherent in the system. It’s healthy, 
the give-and-take of ideas that 
must exist in a democracy." Struc- 
tural modifications can deal with 
only part of the problem. For from 
the outset, the administration’s 

wo mawT difficulties. Ctae L^fcacL 
mg Over turf. The other is translat- 
ing Mr. Reagan's baric desire to 
rebuild U.S. power and his mis- 
trust of Soviet ambitions into a 
coherent and well-articulated poli- 
cy framework. 

In the Nixon administration, the 
president and his security adviser, 
Henry A. Kissinger, provided the 
central conceptual strategy that 
produced the opening to China, 
detente with Moscow and a gradu- 
al withdrawal from Vietnam. Un- 
der Jimmy Carter, Cyras R. Vance 
and Zbigniew Brzezinski promoted 
contrary approaches; ultimately, 
Mr. Brzezmski’s harsher view of 
the Kremlin prevailed. Both Mr. 
Kissinger and Mr. Brzezinski had 
years of academic experience to 
develop an outlook and a sense of 
foreign policy priorities and 
interrelationships. As a lawyer and 
judge with no real exposure to for- 


affairs until last year, Mr. 
: lacks that crucial back- 
ground. 

As deputy secretary of state, he 
was primarily an administrator. 
He dealt with a few regional prob- 
lems. mainly in the Caribbean, 
South Africa and Ireland. “He’s 
coming from a job that is 85 per- 
cent ceremony and administration 
and 15 percent substantive into a 
job that is 99 percent substantive," 
said a well-placed foreign policy 
official. “At State, he could pick 
and choose which issues he might 
want to handle. At the National 
Security Council, everything 
comes in at once and it rolls over 
every day."* 

One immediate task for Mr. 
Dark is to muster assistants who 
can help deal with foreign policy 
crises and brief the president on 
breaking developments around the 
world. Initially, he will be relying 
on others and, in a break with past 
practice, having top State Depart- 
ment, Pentagon or intelligence ex- 
perts join him in briefing the presi- 
dent, with written intelligence 
summaries carrying much of the 
load. 

On policy iss u es, Mr. Dark has 
said he does not intend to “become 
a heavy on substance; other than 
to recognize an issue when I see 
it." He is an improviser, inclined 
to let initiatives How up from the 
State Department and the Defense 
Department and then to serve as 
“honest broker," resolving differ- 
ences and presenting the president 
with options, as he did 14 years 
ago in Sacramento as executive as- 
sistant to theo-Gov. Reagan. 

But experienced observers in 
Washington do not believe that the 


pressures of foreign policy or the 
competition between powerful 
Cabinet figures will allow him such 
a relaxed role. Nor, many believe, 
will he be able to force the bu- 
reaucracy to spell out the implica- 
tions of various policy approaches 
without’ mastering . much more of 
the substance himself. 


By Lee Dembart 

Los Angeles Tima Serna: 

LOS ANGELES — The United 
States may have been planning to 
drop 'three additional ato mic 
bombs on Japan at the end of 
World War II, a recently declassi- 
fied document indicates. 

The existence of the plans, 
which were scrubbed after the Jap- 
anese surrender, gives support to 
the notion that President Harry S. 
Truman was not bluffing when he 
threatened Japan with "a rain of 
ruin from the air" after the first 
bomb was dropped on Hiro shima 
in August, 1945. 

Although the history of the 
Manhattan Project — which led to 
the production of the bomb — and 
the dropping of the weapon have 
been studied in great detail ques- 
tions bave remained over exactly 
what the U.S. plan was for its use. 

There has been speculation 
about one additional bomb, but 
the existence of three more indi- 
cates that U.S. atomic capabilities 
were much more advanced than 
previously though l 

Declassified 

The document was declassified 
and made available last month by 
the Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory in New Mexico, where the 
bomb was produced, it is a history 
of the development of the delivery 
system and fusing mechanism for 
Lhe atomic bomb. It was written by 
Norman F. Ramsey, who worked 
on the project, in September, 1945. 

After the bombs were dropped 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Mr. 
Ramsey's report says, the base at 
Tinian in the Marianas, the South 
Pacific island from which the 
bombing runs took off. “was main- 
tained in a state of complete readi- 
ness for further assemblies in the 
event of a failure in the peace ne- 
gotiations." 

“For the first week following the 
Nagasaki mission, the test program 
at Tinian was continued and three 
dummy 'Fat Man' units were pre- 
pared," the report says. Fat Man 
bombs were the type used at Na- 
gasaki. 

*Tbey were not dropped, how- 
ever, since the Japanese had stated 
their willingness to accept the 
American terms prior to the date 
scheduled for the drop." it adds. 

No Fad 

There was no additional atomic 
fuel an T inian, and the three 
sady 

r : Alamogordo, 

near Los Alamos, and the two used 
in combat — were the only devices 
the United States then had com- 
pletely ready. 

But Mr. Ramsey, who was on 
Tinian and who is now a professor 
of physics at Harvard, said this 
week in a telephone interview, 
“There wasn’t any fuel immediate- 
ly at hand, but mere would have 
been in due course.” 

“What the time scale is, Tm not 


sure that’s been declassified." be 
said. 

It is also known that although 
the exact dates and targets of the 
first two bombs had been left up to 
Lhe military commanders in the 
Pacific. Truman gave express or- 
ders after Nagasaki that no addi- 
tional atomic bombs were to be 
dropped without his approval. 

In the official history of the 
bomb project, “The New World: A 
History of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission" 
(Penn Slate University Press). 
Richard G. Hewlett and Oscar E. 
Anderson Jr. wrote; 

“American armed forces in the 
Pacific would keep the war effort 
at its present intensity with but a 
single exception — the third atom- 
ic bomb should not be dropped 
without express presidential au- 
thority. As a matter of fact, Tru- 
man expected the negotiations to 
be complete before the second Fat 
Man was ready Tor use." 

Fat Man refers to the plutonium 
bomb used at Nagasaki. The bomb 
used at Hiroshima was a different 
type and was called Little Boy. 

Truman’s “Memoirs" ore silent 
on Lhe subject of plans for farther 
atomic auacks on Japan. But the 


availability of several additional 
bombs may have been what the 
president had in mind when be 
said, in his announcement of the 
first attack on Hiroshima: 

“We are now prepared to obli- 
terate more rapidly and completely 
every productive enterprise the 
Japanese have above ground in 
any city — If they do not ncm ac- 
cept our terms, they may expect a 
ram of ruin from the air, the uke of 
which has never been seen on this 
Earth" 

In fact, the dropping of the Na- 
gasaki bomb three days after Hiro- 
shima was intended to give the 
Japanese the impression that the 
United States bad on unlimited 
supply of these weapons and in- 
tended to use them swiftly. 

Japan asked for surrender terms 
the day after the second attack, 
and the peace treaty was signed 
less than a month later. 

Work on designing a projectile 
and testing and perfecting its aero- 
dynamic and ballistic properties 
began in 1943. before the final 
shape of the bomb had been deter- 
mined. 

Mr. Ramsey was the scientific 
and technical deputy to the com- 
mander of the project. 


U.S. Drafts Dumping Rules 
For Nuclear Waste in Oceans 


bombs that had already been ex- 
ploded — the test at 


By Philip Sbabccoff 

New York Timet Service 

WASHINGTON — The Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency is 
now in the process of preparing 
rules that would permit the dump- 
ing of low-level radioactive wastes 
in the ocean, agency officials said. 

Although the ocean dumping of 
nuclear wastes is not prohibited bv 
the Marine Protection Act of 1972, 
it has been contrary to U.S. policy 
until now. 

A spokesman for the agency 
said that the growing reluctance of 
state and local governments to per- 
mit radioactive waste dumping at 
land sites wi thin their borders, be- 
cause of citizen anxiety, was a rea- 
son that ocean disposal was now 
being considered. 

In a related action, the Navy is 
planning to propose that it dispose 
of its retired nuclear submarines 
by scuttling them in the ocean. A 
Navy spokesman. Capt. J.C. 
Dewey, said that the nuclear fuel 
and reactors would be removed be- 
fore the vessels were sunk. 

Criteria for Dumping 

But Jon Hinck, a spokesman for 
Greenpeace, a militant environ- 
mental group, said that the scut- 
tled subs would emit a high 
amount of radioactivity. 

Laurence J. O’Neill a spokes- 
man for the environmental agency, 
said that “criteria" for the dump- 


ing of nuclear wastes were now 
bring prepared as part of an over- 
all agency revision of its ocean 
dumping standards. Such a review 
was required by a decision of a 
U.S. District Court in New York 
in a case brought by New York 
City challenging U.S. restrictions 
on sludge dumping. 

Mr. O’Neill said that there 
would be opportunity for public 
comment before any new rules on ” 
the ocean dumping of radioactive 
waste are adopted. 

According to another agency of- 
ficial. “we are running out at avail- 
able space," on land for radioac- 
tive waste disposal “So why not . 
use the ocean. The ocean already - 
has a lot of background radioactiv- * 
ity in it anyway, he added. 

Thomas Cochrane, a specialist 
on nuclear issues for the Natural ' 
Resources Defense CoundL said- 
that there still is little good data on * 
the long-range effects of dumping 
of nuclear wastes. He also said that 
“the term low-level radioactive.' 
waste' was a son of fraud. If you 
dump a lot of it you are going to . 
have very high cune counts.” A cu- ' 
rie is a measure of radiation. 

“If ocean dumping becomes the ' 
primary means of disposal, we are 
going to have a serious problem, - 
particularly in fidring areas. I ' 
would worry about the long-term 
trends.” Mr. Cochrane said. 


Harold Chase, Ex-Pentagon Official, Dies 




'■ U.S. High Court 
Urged to Reverse 
i Riding on ERA 

Lea Angela Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — The Justice 
tepartmeni has urged the Su- 

’ rente Court 10 rule that a judge in 
iaho acted prematurely in issuing 
two-part decision that all but 
Hied any chance that the Equal 
ights Amendment would be vari- 
ed. 

Modifying an earlier stance, the 
apartment proposed Thursday 
iat U.S. District Judge Marion J. 
fillister's decision be wiped out 
id that he be instructed to with- 
rid ruling on the ERA issue until 
ter the June 30 ratification dead- 

, ie. 

Judge Callister ruled Dec. 23 
at Congress acted unconsutu- 
maJty in extending the deadline 
• 39 months to June 30 and that 
ites could rescind earlier appro- 
ver the amendment. 

The department on Jan. 5 said it 
Hild oppose a request by the Na- 
ina! Organization tor Women 
it the Supreme Court consider 
lhe merits Judge CallistePs de- 
ion and hand down a full-scale 
ling before the June 30 deadline. 


TV Associated Frets 

. LA JOLLA, Calif. — Harold W. 
Chase, 59, a political science pro- 
fessor who was deputy ass i sta n t 
secretary of defense in the Carter 
a dminis tration, has died of a heart 
attack, hospital officials said. 

Mr. Chase was found slumped 
over the wheel of his car Tuesday. 
He was 00 the University of Min- 
nesota faculty in Minneapolis but 

OBITUARIES 

last month he began a four-month 
teaching post at the University of 
California, San Diego. 

A specialist in constitutional 
and public law, Mr. Chase served 
as ao assistant defense secretary 
from September. 1977, to Decem- 
ber, 1980. He was a Marine officer 
in World War n, Korea and Viet- 


tabtished the United Nations. He 
was China's representative in the 
General Assembly in the laze 
1950s and early 1960s. He was also 
amhacewrlnr to Pern, Bolivia and 
Canada. 


industry, died Wednesday 
Lenox Hill Hospital 


at 


Dr. Frank Glenn 

NEW YORK (NYU — D r. 
Frank Glenn, 80, who retired in 
1967 as chairman of the depart- 
ment of surgery and surgeon in 
chief at the New York Hospital- 
Corn eU Medical Center, died 
Tuesday at the center after a short 
illness. 


Charles T. Douds 

NEW YORK (NYT) —Charles 
T. Douds, 83, who served as New 
York regional director for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board from 
1942 to 1957, died Sunday at Holy 
Spirit Hospital in Camp mU, Fa., 
where he lived. 


James H. Hilton 


AMES, Iowa (UPI) — James H. 
HD ton, 82, the only Iowa State 
University alumnus to serve as the 
nam and by !974 a major general school's president, died at Mary 
and assistant directoTof theMar Greek? Hospital Thursday night 


George H. Bostwick 

NEW YORK (UPQ — George 
H. (Pete) Bostwick, 72, a member 
of the Jockey Dub and racing's 
Hall of Fame, died Wednesday of 
a heart attack while playing polo 
in Palm Beach, Fla. In 1962 he be- 
came the first steeplechase trainer 
to have his charges earn over a mfl- 
lkm dollars. 


line Corps Reserve. 


following a king illness. 


Sfaohsi Hsu 

NEW YORK (NYT) — Shubsd 
Hsu, 89. a specialist in internation- 
al law and former Chinese Nation- 
alist diplomat, died Thursday at 
his home in Westfield, NJ. In 
1932 he became an adviser in die 
Chinese delegation at the League 
of Nations and far more than 30 

years after that served the Chinese 
Foreign Office in a score of diplo- 
matic posts. Among these were the, 

Dumbarton Oaks Conference of 
1944 and the San Francisco Con- 
ference the following year that es- 


Loyle A. Morrison 
WASHINGTON (NYT) — 
Loyie A. (Nemo) Morrison, 86 , a 
former chief economist and direc- 
tor of investigation with the UJS. 
Tariff Commission, died of a respi- 
ratory failure Wednesday at the 
Manor Care Nursing Home. 


Charles Gilman Jr. 

NEW YORK (NYT) — Charles 
O ilman Jr., 51, president of the 


Gilman Paper Company, the larg- 
est privately or 


owned concern in the 
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art is... 

... the simplicity of an architectural 
style, revealed in its fine trace-. 

In the whiteness of spaces... 

In the picturesque outline of the huuses 
against the ever blue skies, 
beneath the sunshine. 

For further information, contact your Travel Agent 
or the Portuguese National Tourist Office. 
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Open Question on AT&T 


In one day's work, the U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment has transformed the communications 
and data processing industries. It was abso- 
lutely right to get both the AT&T and the 
IBM cases out of the courtroom. These two 
cases had long since demonstrated that tradi- 
* tional antitrust litigation was unable to deal 
adequately with the enormous interests here. 
But whether the AT&T settlement is the right 
one r emains very much an open question. It 
is now the urgent responsibility of Congress 
to review that agreement with great care. 

When these two antitrust cases were 
launched, in 1969 and 1974 respectively, each 
of the companies was accused of suppressing 
competition within its own field. As time 
passed, it became evident that the two fields 
were increasingly the same and the two com- 
panies were, at least potentially, each others 1 
largest competitor. While the cases were 
grinding doggedly along in the courts, tech- 
nology had been transforming the nature of 
these businesses. The distinctions among the 
origination of information, processing it and 
transmitting it were disappearing into the 
computers. 

Each of these companies is one of the 
world’s great repositories of scientific and en- 
gineering ability. There is an imperative na- 
tional interest in encouraging the develop- 
ment of their technologies as vigorously as 
possible: You have heard a lot about -the ag- 
ing industries that are, sadly, in decline. IBM 
and AT&T represent a new one that is on the 
rise, and, for the future strength of the na- 
tional economy, it may be the most import- 
ant industry of all 

The Justice Department’s decisions seem, 
on a first hasty appraisal, to have the virtue 
of encouraging technological development. 
Die AT&T settlement permits one of these 
companies, with the formidable resources of 


The World 

One view of poverty holds that welfare pro- 
grams, instead of combating poverty, gen- 
erate and perpetuate it Clearly, many people 
receiving welfare — the very old, the very 
young, the totally disabled — are inescapably 
dependent. But an argument can be made 
that there is a real "welfare cycle.” Parents 
may pass on to their children the feelings of 
defeat and inadequacy that can come from 
many years on welfare. In the more generous 
states, families, especially those with many 
children, can amass benefits that exceed any 
likely earnings. With job opportunities for 
the unskilled scarce, a girl growing up in a 
welfare family might come to think that 
worse things could happen than becoming a 
welfare mother. 

The Reagan administration subscribes at 
least in part to this view, and it offers two 
prescriptions. One is to cut welfare pay- 
ments. The other is to step up harassment. 
Both of these avenues were pursued in last 
year’s welfare cuts. The 1983 budget now in 
the making is reported to call for more of the 
same. Less aid will be given to families with 
ha n dicapped or chronically sick children. 
Regular welfare benefits will be cut to offset 
special aid for emergencies or fuel bills. Fam- 
ines that try to stretch their budgets by mov- 
ing in with relatives or friends will find their 


the Bell Laboratories, to go into the unregu- 
lated business of information processing. 
Dropping the IBM suit relieves the other 
company of a wearing and costly diversion. 
But no one can answer the next question — 
whether the rising competition between these 
two, and the other companies in the same 
field, will actually prove productive and ben- 
eficial both to the technology and to the cus- 
tomers. 

The social costs are not likely to be negli- 
ble. Local phone charges will rise. It’s also 
possible that disparities in quality of service 
will emerge among the local companies. Die 
corporate connection between local and 
long-distance service has, in the past, kept 
the system highly responsive to the individu- 
al user. Will it begin to be less accessible to 
the individual, as the long-distance compa- 
nies go for the higb-volume business of com- 
puters talking to each other? That, among 
many others, is an issue for Congress to con- 
sider. 

Whenever we address this subject, our - 
readers must remember that this newspaper, 
like every other, has a direct business interest 
in the outcome. Any company conveying in- 
formation is a commercial competitor of 
ours. The terms of that competition wiQ be 
strongly influenced by the nature of the 
AT&T settlement, and of any legislation that 
may follow it. 

The implications of the two decisions at 
the Justic Department will not be fully visi- 
ble for some considerable time to come. You 
can only say that they will affect not only the 
ways in which people talk to each other in 
years ahead, but the ways in which they earn 
their livings and spend their leisure — and 
perhaps the ways in which they think about 
time and space. 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


of Welfare 

welfare checks still smaller. Harassment will 
be stepped up by requiring (not just permit- 
ting) states to run work-off-your-welfare pro- 
grams for all adults, except the mothers of 
small children. 

This is nickd-and-dime stuff in terms of 
the federal budget, although losses to some 
famili es could be substantial and state wel- 
fare costs may be increased. What is most 
objectionable, however, is that the welfare 
view the proposals embody is incomplete. 
Most welfare mothers don't have lots of chil- 
dren. Many of the children they do have are 
chronically sick or emotionally disturbed. 
Many live in states where welfare benefits are 
so pitifully low that the idea of chiseling 
down benefits to offset other forms of help is 
grotesque. It is also true that many welfare 
mothers not only want to work, but do’ work 
whenever even the most miserable opportuni- 
ty comes their way. 

The complex reality of the welfare world 
has confounded conscientious policy-makers 
— and some not so conscientious — for two 
decades. Finding what answers there may be 
requires recognizing the many facets of the 
welfare world and making modest invest- 
ments in reducing their worst consequences. 
So far, the administration has done neither. 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Politics in a Judgeship 


Until early November, Judith Whittaker, a 
lawyer from Kansas City, was the U.S. Jus- 
tice Department’s leading candidate for a 
seat on the 8th Circuit Court of Appeals. The 
American Bar Association found her well 
qualified. The FBI had no objections. And 
Chief Judge Donald Lay was delighted that, 
after nearly two years, Washington was final- 
ly ready to appoint a judge whom he consid- 
ered an excellent choice. But the nomination 
never happened. At the last minute, the 
White House decided to look for someone 
else. Why? 

Not for lack of legal ability. Mrs. Whittak- 
er, who is 43 years old, graduated first in her 
class at the University of Missouri Law 
School after qualifying for law review at the 
University of Michigan. The problem lay in 
her failure to pass muster with a handful of 
ultraconservative Missouri snipers. A quick 
and dirty letter-writing campaign tagged her 
with a variety of far-right heresies, from 
being a closet Democrat to being against 
business, for abortion and for the Equal 
Rights Amendment 

In fact her record makes Mrs. Whittaker 
look like a nearly perfect choice for an ad- 
ministration that seeks a conservative judge. 
She is a Republican. Her opinion on abor- 
tion is not publicly known. She has worked 
for business for the last nine years and is now 
associate general counsel for H allmark 
Cards. 


She would also seem ideal from another 
perspective: the Reagan administration, de- 
spite its pledge to seek out female judges, has 
not done so — with the obvious exception of 
appointing Sandra Day O'Connor to the Su- 
preme Court Bight men but no women have 
been appointed to appeals courts, 31 men 
and one woman to district courts. 

Yet now the administration says no to 
Mrs. Whittaker. Deputy Attorney General 
Edward Schmults, who should know better, 
explains the shift by saying that she lacks 
"broad-based support” But her narrow- 
based opposition is apparently more impres- 
sive. 

The same supposed defect is noted in the 
U.S. Senate, which must confirm judicial 
nominees. Michael Hamm on, counsel to the 
Republican Steering Committee, reported 
that senators are getting substantial numbers 
of letters against Mis. Whittaker. There is 
"no organized basis of support for her,” he 
explained. 

Campaigns are fine for elective office, but 
when it comes to the federal judiciary, the 
very idea is repu gnan t- Political considera- 
tions cannot be wholly eliminated, but the 
selection of federal judges ought to be the 
paradigm of the merit system. To turn these 
priorities around debases the judiciary — 
and the Reagan administration. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Jan. 16: From Our Pages of 75 and 50 Years Ago 

1907: Jamaican Earthquake 1932: General’s Campaign 

NEW YORK — Kingston, Jamaica, is reported to NEW YORK — Terming President Hoover the 

have been destroyed by an earthquake on Mon- “self-appointed destroyer-in-chief of American 
day afternoon, with great loss of life. Details are defense on land and sea,” Mqj. Gen. Janies E 
jariring , as the cable companies have not yet Fecfcet, chief of the U-S-anny air corps, resigned 

been able to establish direct communication from active service today to devote all his time 

with the city. It is said that fire immediately fol- to rousing the United States to build an army 

lowed the shock and that the survivors are and navy that he considers adequate for the 

forced to out. Kingston has become very counrty*s needs. “We are the most hated nation 
popular as a winter resort and it is known that a in the' world," Gen. Fecfaet said- “We house 

faree number of Americans and Europeans are more .than our share of the world’s treasure, 

oow there. A later telegraph received in London That treasure virtually is unprotected. Unless we 

states that the military hospital was burned and do a hasty about-face, unless there is immediate- 

40 soldiers lolled, together with several promi- ly a national consciousness of fm pendmg trouble 

nent citizens, and many other inhabitants. The with ample preparation to meet it, our fool's par- 
ity is now quiet r adise soon wfll be Iosl" 


Anti-Semitism in Poland: A Glimpse of Power Struggle 


uc 


L ONDON — The sinister Christmas issue 
of a Communist Party paper blaming 
Poland’s troubles on Jews provides a 
glimpse of the power struggle under military 
rule. ' 

The paper, the Voice of Szczecin, was 
published under strict censorship, so pre- 
sumably it has police as well as official party 
endorsement. It said Jews had been causing 
trouble for Poland since 1947 and recently 
tried to tike power through dissidents. 

This kind of smear is not new. Anti- Semi- 
Ed have appeared in Warsaw. Lead- 
lUdanty advisers have been accused of 
with “Zionist centtas.” A shadowy or- 
ganization called Grunwakl emerg e d a year 
ago distributing nationalist and anti-Semitic 
propaganda in a way that to many Poles 
smacked of police provocation. Gnmwald 
was the site of a battle in 1410 when the 
Poles beat the Teutonic knights, a medieval 
symbol. 

But the Szczecin paper was far more overt 
than anything before m giving formal Com- 
munist sanction to anti-Semitic demago- 
guery in an effort to divert hostility to the 
regime. 

simila r attempts have been made at al- 
most every time of ferment in Poland since 
World War U_ In 1956, the Soviet ambassa- 
dor was caught red-handed (for once the 
cli che- is apposite) distributing unsigned 


By Flora Lewis 


anti- Jewish tracts from bis limousine in the 
countryside. He was replaced afterward, but 
the campaign was maintained by hard-line 
Polish Communists. 

In the 1967-68 purge of intellectuals and 
students, the hard-liners made widespread 
attacks against Jews in their struggle for 
dominance in the patty. The l e ader of the 
purge was Mieczyslaw Moczar, a high party 
official, ami a dose associate was Stefan 
Olszowski, now a Politburo member in 
charge of Polish media. 

OSzowsld has played a wavering role in 
the Polish upheaval, sometimes appearing as 

a Moscow favorite and sometimes c laiming 
moderate views, but always managing to 
scramble to the winning tide. 

The local party committee in Szczecin, a 
major Baltic port and industrial city, is 
known as being particularly hard-line Re- 
cently exiled Poles interpret the Christmas 


Utical battles unrig on beneath the taut sur- 
face of the military regime. But it is import- 
ant because it is a sign that, whatever 
Jaruzelskfs intentions, he and us generals 
are managing no better now to overcome the 
orthodox factions in the party who blocked 
efforts at effective reform and the “renewal" 
that he premised to restore. 


Ugly as the use of anti-Semitism is — in 
Poland of all places, where millions of Jews 
were murdered by the Nazis — there are iro- 
nies that illuminate the present situation. 

Even with resort to outright lies, it is not i 
easy to concoct propaganda to support the 1 ! 
return to terror as the basis of government;! 
Calling for "national reconciliation” makes' 
it hard to blame Poles for the debacle, ex- 


There are harder any Jews left in Poland. 


cept for a few so-called extremists and dis-J 
credited Communist leaders. 


tirade as a veiled attack on Deputy Pr emier 
i a moderate and 


Mieczyslaw Rakowski, long 
openly opposed to the use of anti-Semitism, 
and perhaps also on Gen. Wqjdech Jaruzd- 
ski, who always refrained from joining the 
campaign Rakowski and Olszowski have 
been open rivals in the past 
It feels demeaning to have to read the en- 
trails of such dirty tactics to discern the po- 


Some 30,000, the bulk of the tiny communi- 
ty that survived the war, emigrated more or 
less voluntarily during the 1968 purges. 
Many of them were Communists, and. it is 
true that Jews played an important role in 
the security police that imposed the regime 
under Stalin. Memories of Polish anti-Semi- 
tism and the idealistic dogma of Commu- 
nism in opposition to the Nazis had drawn 
them in. 

Clearly, the Szczecin paper and the cam- 
paign in general were seeking to stir resent- 
ments provoked as a result, an attempt to 
identify Jews with Stalinism — as though 
the present hard-liners had been honest pa- 
triots. 

It is a mindless and desperate attempt to 
find scapegoats. But it is also a general re- 
minder that historic injustice evoked as a 
pretext to perpetuate hatred serves only the 
cause of injustice. No nation is pure. 


So an outride demon is needed. The tong-*' 
standing target. West Germany, is excluded 
now. West Germany is Poland's biggest 
creditor, and German-Soviet rapprochement 
has spoiled the argument that Poland must 
look to Moscow for defense against German 
revenge. Moscow may denounce die United 
States, but that works poorly in Poland] 
which still hopes for U.S. aid and when 1 
one-fourth of the people have relatives it 
the United States. 

That leaves the old cry against Jews. Wit! 
biting Polish wit. a Solidarity adviser dot! 
abroad said: “These people are going bj 
compromise anti-Semitism in Poland. F 
they go on. they'll make ‘international Zion 
ism’ popular.” 

If a final proof of the bankruptcy of th 
Polish Communists were needed, the Vok 
of Szczecin has given it 

C 1982 . The New York T m 
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Getting Away With Reaganomics 

By Hobert Rowen 


W ASHINGTON — Despite 
their f allure to foresee the 


current recession and triple-digit 
budget deficits, Ronald Reagan 
and the Republican Party could 
t” during the 


"luck out” 
al elections this fall if the worst is 
over and unemployment — though 
high — is on the way down. 
According to both critics and 
endersof 1 


defenders of Reaganomics, that's a 
highly probable scenario. Two of 
the president’s chief political aides, 
Ed Meese and rim Baker, said re- 
cently that the economy will work 
its way out of recession late this 


suing or early this summer, and 
that the recovery will be a 


‘’sub- 
stantial one.’ 

Democratic economists Walter 
W. Heller and Charles E. Schultze 
have beat warning Democratic 


politicians for some time that all of 
the failures of Reaganomics in 


1981 will do the Democrats little 
gpod at the poQs in 1982 if the 
trend in the economic statistics 


Henry Kaufman, for one, sees in- 
terest rate* starting a new upward 
climb by mid-year. And to be sure, 
the recovery seen by Heller and 
Schultze provides only a brief 
respite. Along with conventional 
Republican conservatives such as 
Herbert Stan and William J. 
Fellner, they believe that unless 
Reagan does something to reduce 
prospective deficits of SI 50 billion 
to $200 billion a year for fiscal 
1983 and 1984, the nation will 
lapse into yet another recession, 
with double-digit interest rates and 
inflation. 

But politicians mostly care 
about what happens today and to- 
morrow, not next year and the 
year after. They know that if the 
unemployment rate gets up to 9 or 
9.5 percent in the next few months 
(the highest since the Depression), 
then moves down to 8 or 83 per- 
cent by election time, the percep- 
tion of the electorate will be that 
the worst is over. 


the vast majority of those en 
their ot 


ployed over their own job securir 
And those guys getting payched’ 
will probably be benefiting froi 


goes Reagan's way. And they think 
it will. 


# tnh cw.m .ifcm-n— — 


A few pessimists think the reces- 
sion will run deeper and longer. 


Says a fanner high official of the 
o««m wa- ■ dedin- 


Carter administration: 
ing jobless nue — even if the level 
is too high — will case the fears of 


A Lesson to Learn From Martin Luther King 


By Anstm Scott 


L OS ANGELES — The weather-ravaged, 
four-room shack could have materialized 
from a photo of the Great Depression. Nine 
members of one family shared its dark con- 


fines with a makeshift collection of junk furni- 
ture jammed into nearly every available open 


selves of some of the yokes of oppression. 
King was only one leader of that time, but he 
personified the movement. 

The Baptist preacher from Atlanta had a 
simple, idealized dream for a society 


space on the sagring, bare-boards floor. They 
had no indoor toilet, only a front-room wood 
stove for heat and only $20 a week to spend 
for food for everyone. 

Gazing down on this impoverished scene 
was a portrait of Martin Luther King Jr„ by 
then dead eight years. 

I had stopped at this borne in small-town 
North Carolina while reporting in 1976 on the 
state of hunger and the state of civil rights. It 


and contradictory enough to be deathly amid 

cherished 


was a time when portraits of King, often com- 
bined with portraits of John and Robert Ken- 


of what it said was one of its most 
ideals — “liberty and justice for alL” 

* His genius lay in the way he rose to the de- 
mands that leadership placed on him, even 
when he wasn’t sure he could, and inspired 
others to rise and get involved as well, even 
when they weren’t sure they could. 

His years on the national scene, 1955 to 
1968, were years when fear for simple personal 
safety was still one of the starkest, most real 
parts of life for blacks in the South. 


nedy, were « familiar sight in the homes of 
poor blacks. King, who had fought many los- 
ing battles, remained a symbol of commitment 
and hope long after the fires kindled by his 
assassination had burned out. 

If he had lived. King would have been 53 on 
Friday. The man has become a mythic figure 
— a no-longer-real actor on a long-abandoned 
stage. H« place in history is firmly established, 
but not until Friday did California observe his 
birthday as a state holiday — for public 
schoolchildren. 

That celebration is important. But the chil- 
dren who were off from school Friday are too 
young to have known this man, to have seen 
the magic he could work cm the people who 
saw in his portrait ozz the wall the reaffirma- 
tion of a promise. 

Todays children were not around for the 
meat student demonstrations, the marches 
through the streets, the pushing on despite fear 
of ponce dogs, clubs, tear gas and fire hoses. 
They never experienced the strength and cour- 


f , Natural Catastrophes 9 


As Alice Walker has written about growing 
up in Georgia, "Few Hacks spent much time 
discussing hatted of white people. It was un- 
derstood that they were — genoraBy — vicious 
and unfair, like floods, earthquakes or other 
natural catastrophes. Your job, if you were 
black, was to live with that knowledge as 


itical 

use 


pie in San Francisco live with the San 
raul 


Fault. Y ou had as good a time (and life) as you 
could, under the circumstances. 


H gp that carer from singing in m/wringi , 
singing in the streets and, later, sing^m^ajfc 


They will never have the memory 
people gathering in front of the Lincoln Me- 
morial to hear King say, "I have a dream ...” 
Those events are lariftmarW of an era: the 
first time that ordinary Americans had risen 
with such force, in such numbers, to rid them- 


Thar was the background for much of black 
life in Montgomery, Ala^ when King, only 26 
and relatively new in town, had the presidency 
of the new Montgomery Improvement Associ- 
ation thrust on him in December, 1955. It was 
just a few days after Rosa Parks had been ar- 
rested for refusing to give up her seat in the 
from of a Montgomery city bus to a white pas- 
senger. A black boycott of the bus line result- 
ed. and, just over a year later, the bus company 
gave in, 

“What Dr. King delivered to blacks there, 
far more important than whether they got to 
ride on the bus, was the absence of fear,” Bay- 
ard Ritstin has said. "Dr. King had this tre- 
mendous faalityfor riving people the feeling 
that they could be bigger and stronger and 
more courageous and more loving than they 
thought they could be.” 


The extraordinary c ommi tment of ordinary 
people worked in Birmingham and scores of 
other {daces. But even before passage of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, King’s magic was 
fading as often as it worked. As historian C. 
Vann Woodward wrote of tire mid-1960s, 
"Problems of a new and disturbingly different 
character were demanding attention — things 
like slums, hooting, unemployment, deteriorat- 
ing school and family, delinquency.... They 
were not amenable to romantic crusades and 
the evangdical approach.” 

Many of the children celebrating the birth- 
day of King have parents who were children 
when Ik spoke his dream. Almost a generation 
has passed, and because the same old prob- 
lems wear new faces, because the times have 
changed, no one approach comes dose to hav- 
ing the impact of his words. 

In fact, there is concern, among traditional 
black leaders that we may repeat the history of 
100 years ago. when the considerable ~ ~ ,r * * 
power of freed slaves was wiped out 
whites lost interest in hlark causes. 

Last year, Vernon Jordan, then 
the National Urban League, said of 
administration policies, "Never have so tew 
taken so much from so many in such a short 
time." This is the case even though, as Jod 
Dreyfuss, managing editor of Black Enterprise 
magazine, has pointed out; blacks as a group 
are more affluent, better ed u cated and more 
integrated today than ever before in UjSL histo- 
ry. This puts blades in an unprecedented posi- 
tion of political power. 

- How do we tip that strength? The challenge 
to blacks today seems as enormous as the chal- 
lenge of overturning legally sanctioned segre- 
ganon seemed to King in 1955. He chose to 
meet that challenge by first making a differ- 
ence where he was. If blacks are to capitalize 
on what we’ve gained in the 27 years since 
Montgomery, we’d better do the same: Start 
making a difference where we are. Because our 
times are so different from his, that may be the 
best lesson we can take from the life of Martin 
Luther King Jr. 

OISHG. Lot Angela Times. 


lower inflation rates and lower h 
teres t rates.” 

Indeed, those in the upper s 
come brackets — somewhe 
around the $40,000 level and up - 
will be enjoying a host of tax r 
ductious and new tax sheltts 
while those in the lower incon 
brackets will be lucky if any 
their lax breaks offset higher S 
dal Security tax payments. 

And how about those masj 
deficits that the Reagan a dmin 
(ration now concedes will ' 
ove rhang in g the financial maikc 
for the next three to five year 
Says a frustrated Democratic eco 
omist: "The average Joe does 
give a damn about budget defid 
That’s for Wall Street and the t ' 
money guys to worry about.” 

The consensus is that, for mi 
of this year, the White House a 
be bra gg in g about a reduced inf ' 
lion rate — the result of the ten 
sion, favorable food and enei 
supplies, lower interest rates a 
slowed wage demands as roa 
unions seek to protect jobs inste 
of pricing their members out of t 
market. 

So if the Baker-Meese scena 
is right, the Republicans will 
advertising their success in “t 
ting the country moving again" 
the precise moment that the nat 
is losing a competitive edge 
many markets abroad and 
home, with 8 million people ‘ 


unemployed, poor famili es soil 
;ala 


I of 


loss of welfare services, an 
-billion budget deficit on 
horizon. And there’s no reason 
think, that a majority of the el 
torate won’t buy it. 

But that won’t change the lo 
er-term reality: Outside of 
Reagan administration, most ec 
odists agree that even if there is 
upward Hip this fall, the unde 
ing economy is likely to be in tr 
ble so long as those deficits ^ 
overwhelming. The Federal ,, ; 
serve can be expected to contiA^* 1 ' 
the kind of money policy that p ■ v - 
duces high interest rates, re-cn ^ 
ing the same old pattern of crun 
ing housing and auto sales, : 
pushing unemployment up agj 
That’s why most observers c 
tide the administration bdi 
that the president has made 
deadly mistake in ruling out a 
increase for fiscal 1983 and IS 
Presumably, Reagan regards a 
increase as an admission of fafli 
He came in with a radical progr 
of tax curs, accompanied by hot 
in defense spending, all in an a 
ronxuem of “faith' in Reagam 
ics that would balance the budg 
Through the November e 
turns, Reagan may be able to 
away with it But what of the pi 
dential year 1984? As one 
Reagan's neo-conservative gu 
Irving KrisloL wrote early in 
game: “If it [su 
ics] fails — well, then conservat 
can concentrate on nostalgic 
ry and forget all about potitU 
economy. Someone else win w 
charge of that” 

01952. The Washington Pan. 
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No News Is Not Good News for Iran’s Islamic Revolution 



The writer, a professor of history 
at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, contributed this article to 
the Los Angeles Times. 


L OS ANGELES —One year af- 
ter the American hostages in 
Iran were finally released, Iran has 
all but disappeared from the news.. 
The decline in news, however," 
ought not to be taken as a sign that 
aQ is wdl with the Islamic Revolu- 
tion. 

During the past year, several dra- 
matic events have taken place: 
monopolization of political power 
by Islamic Republican Party, sym- 
bolized by the ousting of President 
AboHtassan Bam-Saar and his 
flight abroad; the rise of an under- 
ground resistance that has killed 
many key government derics, in- 
cluding the leading tactician of the 
Islamic party. Ayatollah 
Mohammed Bebeshti; and in- 
creased disregard for Islamiclegal- 
ity, with arbitrary executions, of- 
ten without trial, of alleged dissi- 
dents, mdtiding children, intellec- 
tuals, and members of the Baha’i 
religion. 

Finally, there has occurred over 
the past year increasing imposition 
of social norms that Ayatollah 
Rnhollah Khomeini and ms rirde 
consider Islamic, such as full head- 
cover and modest dress for women 
at work and in all public buildings. 
Unrelated men and women found 


Other recent trends noted in the 
‘Western press, though without ad- 
equate corroboration, include So- 
viet bloc technical and possibly se- 
cret police aid, and military sales 
from Israel to Iran. Soviet ^loc aid 
to Iran is often cited as the chief 
dange r to U.5. policies, particular- 
ly in the event that the Soviet Un- 
ion or the pro-Soviet wing of the 
Iranian left took direct control of 
die country. 


By Nikki Keddie 


party has revealed itself to be far 


stronger and better organized than 
most Western experts 


This, however, seems an unlikely 
ite the events in Al- 


together arc subject to arrest Secu- 
tbe throes of bring 


lar law is in 
sacrificed to Moslem law. 


outcome, 

ghanisnm, which had an 

Communist regime in danger „ 
overthrow. Indeed, along with the 
report last fall of Soviet bloc aid 
came a verified statement by a top 
Iranian government leader that if 
Communist Party members were 
found to have infiltrated high gov- 
ernmental or administrative posi- 
tions, they would be executed. 

For thrir part, the Soviets have 
often shown, as in neighboring 
Iraq, that they will sacrifice local 
Communists in favor of increasing 
Soviet influence on governments 
that may in fact be quite anti- 
communist. The real danger for 
Iranians in accepting Soviet bloc 
aid is different: It might well 
strengthen the government of the 
Islamic Republican Party, which 
now has a snaky bold on many pe- 
ripheral, minority regions of Iran, 
especially rebellious Kurdistan. 

Over the past year, the 


It 

was able to suppress all opposition 
parties, to undermine Bani-Sadr, 
and to continue functioning with 
little obvious change after many of 
its top leaders were killed. 

Oil Magic 

Despite the massive flight of ed- 
ucated Iranians abroad, many re- 
main as technocrats for the new re- 
gime. Of coarse, what keeps the 
government going is the same mag- 
ic that worked (for a time) for the 
shah: oil, which has returned to 
nearly its production level of be- 
fore the Iraq-Iran war. Despite 


massive unemployment, 
shortages of essential goods anc 
the non-functioning of many in- 
dustries, Iran manages to keep 
going by being an oil-supported 
welfare state. 

Time is running out on this ar- 
rangement, however, unless the 
hard-pressed Soviets deride on 
massive aid. This winter, shortages 
of kerosene for heating and of 
food and other essentials are being 
felt more than ever before. Lower 
world oil prices may further reduce 
living standards. 

While many ethnic Iranians of 
the bazaar and poorer classes con- 
tinue to support Khomeini and his 
group, discontent is rife. Though 


lasL summer’s attacks on Isla 
Republican Party leaders did 
topple the regime, they reveal* 
high level of organization 
planning that probably has 
been wiped out by executions. 


Iran's army remains the big 
question mark. It has acquitte* 


self well in the war, gaining t 
territory and demonstrar' 
petted morale and unit 


lermory and demonstrating m 
ity. Ye 

may house ambitious dissidi 


and if a new government ii 
come after Khomeini's death ( 
such a change is not certain 
may well involve one or more r 
tary men whose names no Wes 
expert has heard before. This 
be more likely than a triumph • 
Khomeini by the vocal and vit 
exile opposition groups. 
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Femme Fatale 
In a Freudian Slip 




by Joan Dupont 

P ARIS — For the pioneers of psy- 
choanalysis, it seemed to be mostly a 
man's world as Sigmund Freud and his 
disciples acted out intense father-son 
conflicts. As for their women, the hysterical 
ones were subjects for treatment, while those 
in the home kept their mi grain es and uneasy 
dreams to themselves. 

The women the pioneers worked with, such 
as Lou Andreas-Salome and Marie Bonaparte, 
moved in another sphere: They were muses 
and soulmates. Some, it appears, were more. 
Published first in Italian, now in French and 
due this spring in English, “Sabina Spielrein 
Between Freud and Jung” tells the story of a 
woman who went from bong Jung's patient 
and lover to Freud's colleague and inspiration 
for his work on the death wish. 

The best-selling novel by D.M. Thomas, 
"The White Hotel,” seems to contain whiffs of 
Spielrein's life but Thomas, reached at his 
home in England, says he knew just the bare 
bones of her history and nothing of the newly 
published material. "I read that there was this 
patient of Jung's who had fallen in love with 
him, but that’s all,” he says. 

Sabina Spielrein was an unknown name, a 
footnote in the history of psychoanalysis. She 
appeared as one of those hysterical women 
treated by the founding fathers: Russian-born, 
she arrived in Zurich from Rostov-on- the- Don 
at the age of 19 to study medicine and, in 1905, 
in the middle of her studies, had to be hospi- 
talized at the Bergholzli Qraic where Jung 
practiced. Four years later she was well 
enough to win a degree in psychiatry, but she 
wrote to Freud com plaining of her treatment: 
Dr. Carl Jung, her analyst mid lover of several 
years, she said, had cast her off. 

TJp to now, going on the slender evidence 


available, historians assumed that Spielrein 
was prey to a delusion, that the affair was in 
her head. Bui in 1977, two Italian psychoana- 
lysts, Aldo Carotenuio and Carlo Trombeua, 
discovered a cache of documents in the base- 
ment of the Palais Wilson in Geneva, a budd- 
ing that bad housed the Institute of Psycholo- 
gy. The material reveals Spielrein’s importance 
m the life of Jung and the theoretical work of 
Freud, as well as her influence on their rela- 
tionship. 

If Spielrein's role was relegated to the cedars 
of psychoanalysis, it could be because she was 
a source of embarrassment. Anna Freud gave 
permission to publish Freud’s 20 letters to 
Spielrein, but 46 letters by Jung have been 
withheld from publication by his neirs. As for 
Spielrein's conxspondence and diary, no heir 
has spoken for her, but she has a voice that 
carries. 

“Jung was deeply in love,” says Carotenuio 
in a telephone interview from Rome. “I am a 
Jnn gian and is not gossip against Jung, 
but a genuine story of his problems One 


; 
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Dietrich’s Coiffeur 
Lets His Hair Down 


by Hebe Dorsey 

P ARIS — An old saying goes “No man 
is a hero to his valet” By the same 
token, no star is a star to her coiffeur 
— and Mariene Dietrich, who has just 
turned 80, or by her own count 77, is a case in 

point. _ , . 

• To her hairdresser, Maunce FnmckjWho 
has known and coifled her since 1959, “There 
were two Marlenes, the star and the woman. 
The star was perfect, nothing escaped her. 

■ Then, there was the other Mancne, the woman 
— better still, the hausfrau. The min ute she 
stopped working, well, when 1. say, swpped 
working, that’s not quite right either, Franck 
says. “She never stopped! She typed a lot, yes, 
even though she had a secretary — she loyea 
tvping her mail. She loved cooking and taking 
care of her house. She went to bed early and 

fi °FrSi^^as all but stopped seeing Dietrich 
for a year and a half, but he sends an assistant, 
Chantal. to do her hair. “Since she never goes 
out. she does not see the need to ask me, 
Franck explains. “Now she orders out a lot — 
Chinese food, mainly. We still [talk on the tele- 
phone, the last time three weeks ago. Then; is 
also the fact that Dieuich is P^aically an m- 
valid after breaking a leg three times. Still she 
tells Franck, he reports, that she is P«panng 
her autobiography, that she is fun of projects. 

Franck, who started in the trade at 15, is a 
bouncy, curly 50 year old who has had his sown 
busing for ihe last 20 pra 
the old guard led by die 
Franck is artistic president ofl^cd/rare, . 
world association of hairdressers from 
countries. oT which Alexandre 
When Franck first met Dietnch, she was al- 
most 60 and still at the height of her 

■ _ _ Tk> mnet cfnlf lCC tnhlg RDOUt 


lucky to go with her to Berlin, when she sang 
for the first time after the war,” Franck re- 
members. T organized her tour, making sure 
she had a hairdresser at each stop. But for her 
Berlin premiere. I went with her.” It seems her 
dresser, June, was late arriving from Holly- 
wood. “‘But who’s gping to pull up my 
zipper?’ Mariene asked. She brought over from 
Paris my sister, who was her salesgirl at Balen- 
ciaga.” 

When she was working, Dietrich demanded, 
and got, perfection. “Everybody wound her 
had to be perfect,” Franck says. “She asked a 


lot from herself and her crew. One day, she 
had the Monte Carlo Beach Club pool closed, 
and in season yet, so that we could rehearse in 
comfort However, she was not very happy 
when she got the bflL 

, “She did not take any chances. She always 
had two or three identical dresses in her closet 
when she was singing. She bated being late and 
always arrived two hours before curtain rail 
She also insisted on impeccable dressing 


' ttaSSne, rite still traveled a^anddkU 
jig lour of Europe, her first in years. T was 


rooms. I remember, once she made me go back 
to the hotel and take the sheets to fine her 

dr ^^had°wbat Franck describes as a mini- 
mum of people around her: her secretary, her 
mu sician, her composer, and always her pia- 
nist and an Englishman who did mar lighting. 
“That's nothing compared to [Edith] Piaf, who 
traveled around with dozens of people.” 
Franck recalls. “No, Mariene had no groupies. 
The public loved her. She did not need that 
•kind of reassurance. When people were around 
her, they all had to serve a purpose. She liked 
people who could serve her.” And Franck was 
obviously one of them. 

What did they talk about? Were men im- 
portant to her at that rime? “I think that after 
Jean Gabin, romance became sort of accesso- 
ry,” he says. "He was her last big Iove._Whal 
happened, as she confided in me once, is that 
the French film they made together in 1945, 
‘Martin Roumagnac,’ was not a success. She 
realized then that her success came from 




‘The White Hotel’; 
A Life in Analysis 






may fall In love with a patient, there is nothing 
to be ashamed of — remember that these men 
were at the very beginning of psychoanalysis 
and made mistakes.” 

In those early days, as reported in Jung’s 
autobiography, he was often overcome by his 
own success, not always understanding the 
cures he wrought. Observers have mentioned 
Jung's charisma as a potent factor with his pa- 
tients; a married man in his early 30s, his suc- 
cess with women was such that Emma Jung 
wrote to Freud, “They all fall in love with 
him.” 

Freud, then in his early 50s, was already the 
patriarch. Although the Zurich group, with its 
vegetarianism and abstinence, had an air of 
mysticism that gave it a flavor distinct from 
the Viennese circle, Freud considered Jung his 
son and heir. (This was on the eve of their 1909 



Sigmund Freud. 

I call to min d a saying of Heraclitus: ‘The soul of 
man is a far country, which c ann ot be approached or 
explored/ It is not altogether true, I think.;, but suc- 
cess must depend on a fair harbor opening in the 

c ^ s * Sigmund Freud 

— D.M. Thomas, ‘The White Hotel’ 


by Bart Mills 

L ONDON — When D.M. Thomas’ 
novel “The Flute-Player.” a sex-filled 
story about persecuted poets in Rus- 
sia. first came out, it sold so poorly 
that his publishers wouldn’t even answer his 
letters. Two years later. Thomas’ next novel, 
another sex-filled story about persecuted 1 Rus- 
sian musicians, became an international best 
seller. 

The second book, “The White Hotel,” re- 
lates the tragedy of Lisa Erdman, a Russian - 
bom opera singer who is treated by Freud for 
hysteria. Lives happily for some years but ends 
as a victim of the Germans at Babi Yar. The 
book includes a long narrative poem, ostensi- 
bly by Lisa, then her description of the events 
in prose: Freud’s analysis of the case follows. 
The second pan of the book tells the rest of 
Lisa's life, in which her poem comes true in 
ways Freud never imagined. 

Thomas. 46, isn’t Russian or Jewish or a his- 
torian. Nor has he ever been psychoanalyzed. 
He describes himself as “a very inexperienced 
novelisL For many years I have been a poet 
and I think I still am.” (Thomas’ chief reaction 
to the acclaim and wealth “The While Hotel” 
has brought him is to note that be will be able 
to “continue writing just what 1 want to write. 
To give you an idea, in September I brought 
out a collection of my poems, my fifth book of 
poetry. It represents three years' work. I'm 
being paid a royalty of S175. That's not going 
to keep the iceman away.”) 


voyage to America, daring which Jung and 
Freud clashed for the first time — even before 
they boarded ship. A series of scenes followed, 
indicating that Jung was chafing to assert his 
independence and Freud was feeling his au- 
thority challenged — a preview of their rift 
years later.) But that spring Jung, still the 
model crown prince, wrote Freud: “A patient 
of mine has worked up a vile scandal solely 
because 1 denied myself the pleasure of giving 
her a child/’ 

That was putting it succinctly. Spielrein’s di- 
ary gives lavish, blowjby-blow descriptions — 
how he left her out m the rain, how she 
slapped him. Sharing Jung’s passion for the 
Nordic myths and Wagner, she bad been en- 
tertaining a fantasy about a blond son they 
would name Siegfried. Instead, Jung had a 
child with his wife. • 

Then somebody, possibly Emma Jung, sent 
Spielrein’s mother an anonymous letter and 
the mother wrote Jong saying that he was sup- 
posed to treat her daughter, not corrupt her. 

Now it was Spielrein’s tom to solicit Freud; 
she wrote asking that he let her come to Vien- 
na to consult him on an “affair of utmost im- 
portance that wijl interest you.” Freud answer- 
ed politely, but with caution; ignoring her re- 
quest, he forwarded her letter to Jung, asking 
for an explanation. 

“At first, Freud tried to get rid of her,” says 
Jacques Nobecourt, co-author with Michd 
Giribal of the French version of the dossier, 
which assembles the complete texts of 
Spielrein for the first time and differs from the 
I talian edition because the Frenchmen are of 
the Freudian school and the Italians are not. 
“She was a nuisance because he still needed 
Jung. They shared complicity even when Jung 
confessed the extent of his involvement But 
Spielrein's powerful intellect and personality 
won out and gradually she became instrumen- 
tal in Freud’s breakup with Jung.” 

In 1911, Spielrein went to Vienna, joining 
the famous Wednesday psychoanalytical ses- 
sions. But even though sne put herself under 


Freud’s wing, she remained attached to Jung, 
referring to him in her work and sending him 
her dreams to analyze. She also held on to her 
fantasy of blond Siegfried; now the mythical 
son became somehow fathered by Freud — 
much to his dismay — as well as by Jung. "We 
are married to Freud,” she told her diary. 

Freud wrote to congratulate her on her mar- 
riage in 1912 to a doctor. He was particularly 
happy that she seemed to be getting over her 
“neurotic attachment to Jung.” And when she 
expected a baby the following year, be wished 
her a dark,, not blond, son — she had a daugh- 
ter. By that, relations between the men had 
gone sour: “My personal relationship with 
your Germanic hero is definitively broken,” 
Freud wrote her. “His behavior has been too 
detestable. My opinion of him has altered a 
great deal since your first letter.” 

During her years in Freud’s circle Spielrein 
wrote on the destructive nature of passion, il- 
lustrated by references to Wagnerian opera. 
This essay is recognized as the original work 
on the death instinct, anticipating mud's for- 
mulation. She also practiced and it appears 
that among her patients, in pasting, was Jean 
Piaget, the child psychologist. 

With her exuberance, her exaltations and 
depressions. Spielrein was probably not easy 
to deal with, and one may detect a faint sigh of 
relief as Freud approved her decision to return 
to her native land. “I think your idea of going 
to Russia seems better than my suggestion of 
going to Berhn,” he wrote in 1923. “1 hope to 
hear from you and beg you to put your return 
address on your letterhead, which too few 
women do.” 

And Sabina Spielrein went oat of the lives 
of Freud and Jung. If sbe continued to write, 
including her return address, the letters have 
gone astray. Until 1937 her name appeared on 
the lists of Russian analysts, then psychoana- 
lysis was banned; only the Pavkrvian method 
was allowed. It is thought that she perished 
during the purges under Stalin. Not so much 
as a photograph has come down. ■ 



He lives in Hereford, in western England, 
near his native Cornwall, “in a modem bouse 
on the site of an ancient Franciscan friary. A 
poet, W illiam Herbert, worked there in 
Chaucer's time. I'm pleased 1 have his spirit 
haunting my study.” 

A mild and gentle-voiced man with dimin- 
ishing curly gray hair, Thomas was a professor 
of English' for 2Q years until 1978, when the 
government closed the s mall college where he 
worked, Hereford College of Education, near 
his home. Instead of accepting the new job he 
was offered, he took a lump-sum payment and 
a small pension and decided to use his leisure 
to write novels. 

“ 'Dr. Zhivago’ was an excellent model of a 
poet working in prose,” Thomas says. “1 was 
tired of writing in short spurts, and I became 
more interested in character. I found, as I 
struggled in isolation to write a novel, that you 
can make friends by creating them. You write 
them and you can enjoy their company and 
even fall in love with them. 

“Thus at the end of The White Hotel,’ Lisa 
Erdman refused to die at Babi Yar. She made 
me write a final section in which she has sur- 
vived and ended up in Israel adding some 
kind of eternal dimension to her character. It’s 
the biggest risk I took with the bock, yielding 
to her demand, but I think it works.” 

Thomas’ earlier book also strove for this 
“eternal dimension.” “The Flute-Player” was 
about a woman who was the friend and inspi- 
ration of poets in an unnamed totalitarian 
country resembling Stalin’s Russia. It was 
Thomas’ first published novel but the second 
he wrote. After writing the first, “Births tone” 
— "a sexual comedy written in the first person 
about a woman with a split personality^ — 
Thomas put it aside. 

“I thought that was my one novel Then, to 
my surprise and distress, the idea of ‘Flute- 
Player’ came to me. I wrote it in four months. 1 
entered it and ‘Birthsione’ in a contest for nov- 
els of fantasy. The Flute-Player’ won, even 
though it’s not really a fantasy. I was then per- 
suaded to rewrite and publish ‘Birthstone.’ ” 

. All three of Thomas’ novels are explorations 
of women's sexuality. Thomas explains, “For 
some reason, I find it easier to write in a wom- 
an’s voice. It’s more interesting, for one thing. 
And J like women. There’s bound to be a sexu- 
al dement in writing a book. I'd rather write 
about a woman, with whom I can Fall in love. I 
already know most of what h’s like to be a 


man. so it's more interesting to get under the » 
skin of a woman. 

“Also, it’s inevitable that a writer, a poet 1 
would have a strong feminine intuitive streak. - ^; 
Maybe I understand women better than some. • 
other men — though there may be women 
who’d dispute that. Friends and lovers in the'. ' 
past have said, 'You don't understand me.' ” ‘ 
Thomas is twice divorced. “I live with two C 
of my children, aged 20 and 18.” He says Lisa 
Erdman is not based on any woman he has i. 
roeu “though there are dements of the Russian , v 
poet Anna Akhmatova. Both Lisa and Akhroa- ., 
l ova were born in 1890 ia Odessa, but other-'" 
wise Lisa is imagined.” - ’ 

Thomas has published two volumes of 
Akhmatova translations. He learned Russian ..•» 
after he was drafted into the British Army „ 
when he graduated from Oxford 27 years ago. ■ 
“Churchill thought Britain needed Russian- " 
speakers in case of World War 111. 1 decided 'f 

E ef erred learning Russian to fighting in Ma-*-? 
./a. 

“1 was hopeless at it, actually. On my final 
examination, a mock-interrogation. 1 was sup- % 
posed to ask, 'What is your rank?* but 1 asked *’ 
Instead. ‘How is your member?* I was graded ’■ 
‘suitable for low-level interrogation after fur-’ - 
ther training.’ " 

After the army. Thomas made no immediate; , 
use of Russian because of his “hostility to So- ,, 
viet technical language, which I'd been taught X 
so I could listen in on their tank maneuvers. It 1 
was only later, when I started reading Russians-* 
poetry, that 1 realized bow incredibly beautiful 
the language is — and will remain, despite the 
best efforts of the Soviet government to brutal- 
ize the language.” 

Thomas has never been to Russia. 
“Yevtushenko invited me. I may take him up 
on it some day. 1 hesitate, though, because I'm 
afraid to break the spelL For me, Leningrad is* 
a city of the mind, a mythic place that keeps 
popping up in my work. It has even come into 
the novel I'm writing now. Once l go there, ITT ' 
lose that I’D know where the public toilets *' 
are.” 

His next book is “provisionally entitled ‘TKfe-* 
Improvisatore,’ which is an Italian word for a.>: 


acter who improvises his hie. There s an ele- * 
men! of Don Juan in iL I'm finding it a difff--’' 
cult book to write. I did a first draft and now*-'* 
I’ve thrown away four-fifths of iL If you have a 
success like The White HoteT — which J\; 
wrote in six months — there is always a fear” 
about your next book. I’ve gotten over thgl J 
now, realizing that all I have to do is enjoy my‘ • 
writing and hope for the best” ■ *■ 
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Turbulence Ahead 
For U.S. Air Travelers 


by Paul Grimes 

N EW YORK — Air travel in the 
United States is likely to pose more 
problems for passengers this year as 
changes are made in consumer regu- 
lations and airline services. 

Despite persistent price-cutting on competi- 
tive routes, most major airlines are in econom- 
ic difficulty, and so they are nibbling at ameni- 
ties that passengers have long taken for grant- 
ed. Meanwhile, the Civil Aeronautics Board — 
the federal agency that oversees airline services 
— is gradually easing its rules and consumer- 
protection services as it prepares to go out of 
business by January, 1985, as required by the 
3-year-old Airline Deregulation Act. 

Travelers are benefiting, because of intense 
competition, from price-cutting between the 
Northeast and Florida, between New York 
and Puerto Rico, between the East and West 
Coasts, on many short hops where new airlines 
are challenging the giants and on many routes 
across the Atlantic. But many such bargains 
truly defy the realities of airline economics, so 
they may not last 

Quality of service has generally been re- 
duced to help support competitive fares amid 
sluggish business. Safety standards are being 
mainta in ed — - the law requires it — but gone 


Continued on page 6W | Marlene Dietrich and Maurice Franck. 


attention from cabin attendants, well-stocked 
restrooms that were invariably tidy, and no- 
crowded seating arrangements. 

Here are some of the changes in regulations 
and service that have taken place recently or 
are pending: 

Bumping — To be “bumped” from an air- 
craft is to be denied a seat when a flight is 
overbooked, even though the passenger holds a 
confirmed reservation. 

Unto a few years ago, passengers were 
bumped on a last-come, last-served basis. Then 
the CAB required airlines to seek volunteers 


who were willing to be bumped in return for a % 
seat on a later flight plus some son of compen-;' 
sation (a cash payment or a free trip at another a 
time). Involuntary bumping was permitted', 
only if there were not enough volunteers. Pas- • 
sengers whose travel was least urgent were to , 
be bumped first. 

Now the compensation is the subject of con-’ ■ 
turning discussion and possible change. ~ r - 

Smoking — Until last October, any passen-.' 
ger, even a standby without a confirmed reser- 
vation, could demand a seat in a nonsmoking, - 
section, regardless of when the passengcjiVt 
appeared at the departure gate. If necessary,'* 
the airline had to expand the section, despite 
any complaints from smokers. The airlines' i 
pleaded hardship, however, so the CAB eased^ 
its rules, and now a seat in nonsmoking has tfy* 
be provided on request only for confirmed pas 1 ,' 
sengers who appear within a time set by the’ 1 
carrier (usually at least 10 to 15 minutes before • 
scheduled departure). 

Amenities — Although CAB rules do not , 
generally cover airline amenities, until recently 
it was customary for major airlines to provide 
complimentary meals, accommodations, 
ground transportation and long-distance 
phone calls for passengers whose flights were 
badly delayed or unable to operate because of 
inclement weather or other “acts of God” not 
caused by the carrier. Unless the airline is 
dearly responsible for the delay, such ameai-,, 
ties are now rare for passengers beginning' 
.their journeys. Last month. United dropped 
them for connecting travelers as well arid 
other major carriers other followed suit or 
agreed to consider doing so. 1 

Grievances — The CAB'S Bureau of Com- 
pliance and Consumer Protection is gradually 
dosing the field offices around the United 


headquarters: Civil Aeronautics Board, Bu- 
reau of Compliance and Consumer Protection, 
1825 Connecticut Avenue, N.W„ Washington. 
D.C, 20428, tel: (202) 673-6047. ■ 
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Some Hot Soups for a Cold Winter 


| by Craig Claiborne 

N EW YORK — On a recent trip 
through Scotland. I was quite im- 
pressed with the foods served at var- 
ious country inns. The breakfasts, 

: - copious and varied, were notable; the Fish was 
- amply, and masterfully, cooked; the breads, 

; whether round loaves or flat oat cakes, were 
- ; irresistible, and the prawns and oysters were of 

a very high order. 

. . However, it was the soups of Scotland that 
were unfaltering in their excellence. Not the 
;? customary hearty fare such as Scotch broth, 

■ > hotchpotch or Kilmeny kail (which is made 
: with rabbit and green vegetables), but the un- 
; - traditional specialties of the house. 

Especially remembered are a splendid cream 
- of chicken soup with bits of diced veal kidneys 
throughout, an uncommonly good curried 
. cream of rice soup with diced raw apples giv- 
>- ing it a special fillip, and most of all, perhaps, 
a cheese soup. 

To tell the truth. I have never been all that 
keen on cheese soups, but the one at the 
1 Ards heal House, Kentallen of Appin, Argyll, - 
. ’ was exceptional- The American owners of the 
inn, Robert and Jane Taylor, were willing to 
reveal their “secret”: The soup is made with a 
; blend of Cheddar and Stilton cheeses, and it is 
1 perfectly suited as the preface to a winter sup- 
-• per. 

ARDSHEAL HOUSE CHEESE SOUP 

2 tablespoons butter 
% cup finely chopped onion 
l teaspoon finely tranced garlic 
J4 pound Stilton cheese, crumbled 
Vt pound Cheddar cheese, crumbled 
■ 16 cup flour 
3 cups chicken broth 
1 cup heavy cream 
1 '/i cup dry white wine 
Salt, if desired 
Freddy ground pepper 
1 bay leaf 

1. Heat the butter in a saucepan and add the 
• onion and garlic. Cook, stirring, until soft. 


2. Add the cheeses and sprinkle with flour, 
stirring Cook, stirring, about two minutes and 
remove from Lhe beat. 

3. Gradually add the chicken broth, cream 
and wine. Adel -salt and pepper to taste and the 
bay leaf. Bring to the boil slowly. Let simmer 
five to 10 minutes. Remove the bay leaf. If 
desired, thin with a little milk. This soup may 
be reheated and thinn ed if desired- 

Yield: Eight servings. 


CURRIED CREAM OF RICE SOUP WITH 
APPLES 


4 tablespoons butter 
U4 cups finely chopped onion 
1 aip finely chopped celery 
1 teaspoon finely minced garfic 

6 tablespoons curry powder 

I pound red, ripe tomatoes, cored and cubed, 
about 3 cups, or use canned tomatoes 

1 bay leaf 

2 sprigs fresh thyme or Vi teaspoon dried 
1 cup Carolina rice 

7 cups chicken broth 
Vi cup heavy cream 

Salt, if desired 
Freshly ground pepper 

1 Vi cups peeled, cored apple cut into quarter- 
inch cubes 


1. Melt the butter in a large saucepan and 
add the onion, celery and garlic. Cook, stir- 

until soft. Add the curry powder and 
stirring about one minute. 

2. Add the tomatoes, bay leaf, thyme and 
rice and stir. Bring to the boil and add the 
chicken broth. Return to the boil and simmer 
30 minutes or until rice is quite tender. Re- 
move the bay leaf and thyme sprigs. 

3. Pour the soup into the container of a food 
processor or electric blender and blend until 
smooth. 

4. Return the soup to a saucepan and bring 
to the boil. Add the cream, salt and pepper to 
taste and apple cubes. Serve piping hot. 

Yield; 10 or more servings. 


CREAM OF CHICKEN WITH KIDNEY 
SOUP 

4 tablespoons butter 

Vi cup finely diced onion 

Vi teaspoon finely minced garlic 

6 cups rich chicken broth 

impound skinless, boneless chicken breast 

1 pound veal kidney 

1 cup milk 

5 tablespoons arrowroot or cornstarch 

5 tablespoons water 

% cup heavy cream 

Salt, if desired 
Freshly ground pepper 

1. Melt two tablespoons of the butter in a 
large saucepan and add the onion and garlic. 
Cook, stirring, until onion is soft. 

2. Add the broth and bring to the boiL 

3. Trim off the veins and membranes from 
the chicken breast. Put it in the broth and let 
simmer 10 minutes. Remove the chicken and 
set aside. 

4. Meanwhile, cut the kidney in half. Cut 
away the white center core. Trim the kidney 
welf and slice it in pieces. Cm each piece into 
quarter-inch cubes. There should be about 
two- thirds of a cup. 

5. Put the kidney pieces in a small saucepan 
and add cold water to cover. Bring to the boil 
and let simmer 30 seconds. Drain immediately. 

6. Add the milk to the broth and continue 
cooking 15 minutes. Blend the arrowroot or 
cornstarch with the water and stir it into the 
simmering soup. Cook until thickened. 

7. Cut the chicken into very small, quarter- 
inch cubes. 

8. Put the soup through a fine sieve, prefera- 
bly of the sort known in French kitchens as a 
chinois. 

9. Reheat the soup and add .the cream, 
chicken and kidney. Add salt and pepper to 
taste. 

10. Just before serving add the remaining 
two tablespoons of butter and stir until melt- 
ed. Serve. 

Yield; Six to eight servings. 
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And Now the Bedside Computer 


N EW YORK — A prototype eft a 
bedside computer intended to im- 
prove the accuracy and reliability of 
“natural famil y p lannin g** is due tO 
begin its first widespread tests soon. 

Natural family p lannin g — which avoids 
pills, barriers or spermicides — encompasses 
methods of birth control endorsed by the 
'Roman Catholic Church. The computer may 
eventually allow millions of Catholics to prac- 
; tice such planning with increased confidence 
*•’ but without disobeying the church’s ban on all 
. . forms of “artificial contraception.” 

The computer also may help millions of 
other women who want to prevent pregnancy 
but who object to artificial methods of birth 
control, such as the pill, diaphragm and in- 
trauterine device. 

. The computer keeps an extremely accurate 
• record of a woman’s temperature — both the 
basal body temperature and the symp to- ther- 
mal methods of natural family planning in- 
volve charting lhe slight changes in a woman’s 


body temperature to determine periods of fer- 
tility. 

Upon waking in the morning the woman 
inserts a probe under her tongue to measure 
her temperature. When the computer finds 
three successive days in which toe woman’s 
temperature is higher than the average for the 
first eight days, rt signals with a green light 
that the woman is infertile and can proceed 
with unprotected intercourse. 

Dr. Robert Abrams, a reproductive physiol- 
ogist at the University of Florida in Gaines- 
ville. who helped develop the computer, said it 
should reduce the complexity of natural family 
planning methods, which now depend on 
charting temperature shifts as well as daily in- 
spections of the amount and consistency of 
cervical mucus. 

Since the battery-powered device can help 
women predict when they are fertile, it there- 
fore also may benefit couples who are having 
difficulty conceiving Abrams said- 

Once it goes into mass production, the com- 


puter, which is about the size of a pocket cal- 
culator, is expected to cost about $40. lhe in- 
ventors expect eventually to minifnimrc the 
computer, reducing it still further in size. The 
device was invented by Abrams, an American, 
and three Britons from the Clinical Research 
Center, in Harrow, Middlesex: Dr. Heinz 
Wolff, the head of the bioengineering division, 
Simon Humphrey, a bioengineer, and J. Pa- 
trick Rqyston, a statistician. 

it was developed under the auspices of the 
World Health Organization and is the result of 
more than a year of collaborative studies by 
the University of Florida’s College of Medi- 
cine and the Clinical Research Center. 

Many marriage counselors who support nat- 
ural family planning say that its methods pro- 
mote more equitable, cooperative marital rela- 
tionships because they require the male to 
share responsibility in preventing pregnancy. 

■ 
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Dietrich’s Coiffeur 


Continued from page 5W 


America and she decided to go back. Her ca- 
reer, in effect, came before her love. 

“She was not the kind to confess right out" 
she regretted.” Franck continues, “but deep 
down, she did. She would often talk about Ga- 
bin, apropos of nothing As we were in the 
kitchen, she’d say ‘With Gabin, he’d make me 
do this or that.' 

“She often thought about her life with him. 
She once told me: ‘Gabin was fantastic. I’d gel 
all dressed up, 2 was superb, down to the last 
eyelash. I’d put on a little hat, and when l was 
ready to go out. he’d say: 'Ma grande, would 
you make me some fritesT and I’d take off toy 
hat and cook him some f riles. And we'd stay 
home.' She loved taking care of a man, cook- 
ing for him, serving him. 

“That, to me.” Franck concludes, “was the 
real Marlene.” 

When she was between tours, her pleasure 
was to stay home and cook for her friends: pot 
cm feu, crayfish and her big specialty, kidneys. 
“She cooked them excellently," Franck says. 
U I can only compare hers to Maxim's and 
frankly. 1 preferred hers. She was a natural 
cook. 

“She would not only cook, she would also 
serve her friends, which was a bit embarrass- 
ing. "You can’t do several things at once,' she’d 
insist. T can't cook dinner, serve dinner and 


eat' dinner,’ she’d say. Now and then, she'd sit 
at the end or the tabie and nibble. Or she’d just 
look at US. It was c harming " 

But in addition to the hausfrau, she was still 
a star. “She created the second one, all alone,” 
Franck says. “She knew herself better than 
anybody else. Even with the best makeup art- 
ists from Hollywood, she was the one who cre- 
ated her own personage — yes, a bit like 
Chanel. She fabricated Marlene.” 

Was she happier as Marlene or as a normal 
woman? “She was very sad when a tour was 
over," Franck remembers. “She loved her job, 
more than anything else. Even if she had the 
nostalgia of her big love. But don’t forget she 
had a husband, a daughter, grandchildren. She 
saw her daughter but she especially loved her 
grandchildren.” Franck recalls Dietrich’s sense 
of family. “She organized the education of her 
grandchildren, sending them to Swiss schools, 
to Lausanne, following them. 

She also had a 
friend called an< 
nut day Marlene would send medicine, vita- 
mins flown in from New York by the latest 
plane or even a bouillon that she would cook 
herself and send with her chambermaid. She 
was very devoted.” 

The femme fatale, Franck insists, was just a 
myth, but one that she cultivated fully. “When 


she worked, the doors were tightly locked,” he 
says. “She was very hard to approach. She cre- 
ated that myth with her sense of mystery, she 
put a barrier between herself and the world. 
Garbo tried to do it, but Marlene — and that’s 
her strength — succeeded in doing the same 
thing whQe staying abreast of her career. She 
did it by constantly protecting herself and by 
fully separating her private life from her busi- 
ness. 

“Just look at her now, she has cut ties with 
most people. One does not know who is 
around her. Her daughter lives in New York; 
Marlene, Tm sure, must talk to her a lot She 
has a chambermaid and a secretary and she 
lives across the street from the Plaza Atfaenee 
where she’s always wanted to live because she 
gets the service of a big hotel. She can mail her 
letters, get her magazines at any time. She 
reads everything, including the latest books. 
She is very well informed.” 

According to Franck, Dietrich's conversa- 
tion often rambled around everyday life — she 
was interested in everything. “Even though she 
never went out, she knew more than people 
who went out,” he says. She rarely discussed 
personal problems. “We talked about my chil- 
dren, her children, but she never revealed other 
people's secrets.” the coiffeur says. “She never 
liked gossip.” ■ 
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A Taste of the Sun in Nice 


by Patricia Wells 


N ICE — Regional food has never really been out of fashion in 
France, but for the past decade many local dishes have had to 
sit it out in the shade while nouvetle cuisine had its moment in 
the sun. Of the varied regional repertoires, it’s the healthy, 
nourishing food of the Cote d’Azur that’s most easily played both sides 
of the street. With its natural lightness, freshness and simplicity, it finds 
universal appeal in all seasons. 

In rhe dead of winter, when even here the tomatoes taste like so much 
cotton and there’s not a leaf of fresh basil to be found, the cooking of 
Nice still manages to taste like summer. That’s because so many of the 
good things in the Nicoise larder taste of the sun: the straw-colored, 
golden ana mildly fruity olive oil, the crispy red and green peppers, the 


tiny, jet-black ripe olives, the pungent, salt-cured anchovies appear time 
and again in various combinations, in bagna emuin and pissaladiere, in 
loppings for pizzas that are the best in France. Only salade nicoise suffers 


in this season, for without the ripened-oa-the-vtue tomatoes and the 
summer sun. this famous salad is a sorry dish indeed. 

To sample the bubbling hot bagna cauda — a warm bath of anchovies, 
garlic and olive oil — stop in at Safari, a casual little spot near the opera 
house and flower market in Nice's old town. Here, in a simple, college 
hangout atmosphere, you can Feast on this zesty fondue, dipping raw 
radishes and green peppers, fresh baby artichokes and slender scallions 
into the hot bath that is kept bubbling in individual day dishes warmed 
by a candle. 

Pizza is also one of the great dishes of Nice, a town of street eating 
and finger food, where casualness is a way of life. At Safari, as at almost 
every pizza house in town, the pizza is cooked in a wood-fired oven, 
slightly charring the yeasty dough that’s been piled high with assorted 
toppings. Nice is also one of the few places in France where pizza is 
freely spiced with garlic and pepperooi. the slim Italian salami At 
Safari, the crest is thin and crisp, the toppings generous and the oil 
with tiny red peppers and stalks of rosemary. 


fired 


Perhaps no restaurant in Nice captures the flavor of traditional Nicoise 
home cooking tike La Barale, a funky lavemlike place presided over by 
the wiry, energetic Catherin e-Helene Barale. 

La Barale. with its nightly sing-alongs and assembly-line food, is like a 
tourist restaurant designed to please the locals, which it does. The whole 

E lace is an antique stage set: red check curtains at the windows, walls 
ned with a collection of antique bric-a-brac that took a tiletime to 
assemble. There’s a bevy of middle-aged waitresses flying through their 

chores ’ - ’ - * ’ *-- - -■’- J « - 

shoes, 
who gets 

The menu here Is set: Everyone eats the same thing at the same time, 
night in and night out The food, on the whole, is not terribly good, for it 
lacks both spontaneity and freshness. But there’s a certain robustness 
that appeals to all palates, whether one's paying attention or not. La 
Barale is still worth a visit: for the show, the atmosphere and a chance to 
sample the dishes the locals themselves devour. . 

Everyone starts with a bottle of thin and rather tasteless red vin du 



pays, which, to mv amazement, some customers dilute even further, mix- 
ing half water and half wine; it's one way to leave without a hangover. 
Dinner begins with a very good pissaladiere , the region's own version 


of pizza. But the crust is finer and flakier and the onion is cooked almost 
to a puree and tastes faintly sweetened. A few Nicoise olives are strewn 
over all this, for a touch of salt and abit of contrast. 

Maize-colored socca comes next, hot and hearty portions of a crunchy, 
pancakelike blend of chick pea flour, olive oil, water and salt. It’s a 
traditional local snack, served here as an hors-d’oeuvre. If you down it 
quickly and then appear a bit antsy, the waitress will offer seconds. 


serving you directly from the thin, flat pan in which the socca is cooked 
to a delirious scorch. 


An uninspired salade nicoise follows: a platter of tomatoes and hard- 
cooked eggs, tiny cubes of green pepper, nma. anchovies and radishes 


with a sprinkling of oil. Perhaps in summer, when the arid of the Lom*. 
toes blends with the fruit of the ml. the salad is more appealing. 

Pasta is one of those wonderful Nicoise foods that walk the line be- 
tween Italy and France, and La Barale's repertoire includes -a classic I 
ravioli nicoise : rough, thick pockets of pasta filled with beef, pork, Swiss 
chard and cheese and served in copious portions. j 

All these items serve as a rather astonishing array of introductory 
dishes, for next come giant platters of tou piech. veal jpoached and stuffed 
with eggs. Swiss chard and cheese, and served with a refreshingly Bgh t 
salad of dandetionlike greens. 

The best part of the meal is the tourte de blettes. a thin, double-crusted 
tart filled with Swiss chard, or blettes, pine nuts and raisins, then sprin- 
kled with a coating of sugar. It's a most pleasant dessert, with momh- 
filting, fig-newton sort of texture. 

By the time you've hit the dessert, which also includes generous bowls ' 
of fresh oranges and apples, the well-oiled crowd has begun its nightly 
siog-along. Pamphlets are passed out so that the uninitiated can jtS ia 
on “Nissa la Bella,” a song sung in the local patois, praising the glories 
of the city by the sea. Where else can you participate in an evenmg of 
theater and regional food, and provide your own entertainment, for a 
flat fee of 90 francs? 


It would be a shame to visit Nice and not sample the creamy, garik- 
laden fish soup known as bourn de, a Mediterranean stew that resembles' 
bouillabaisse out is more elegant and, when properly prepared, more 1 
inviting. 

Like boui llab aisse, a good bourride is hard' to find, even on home 


ground. They're both expensive dishes to prepare, and long in the » b n k- ’ 
ing. Perhaps because of the copious nature of the dish, and the fanfare 


that accompanies its sendee, most dinerasit in awe, forgetting to pass 


judgment on the quality of the ingredients or the execution. 
The bes 


best restaurant-prepared bourride I've ever sampled is found at 
L’Ane Rouge, an elegant little restaurant settled along the port of Nice 
off the road to Monaco. 

It is served with proper fanfare, as well as a fine assortment of, fish, 
shellfish, including mussels and tiny baby crabs, giant chunks of lone 
and firm- fleshed chapon, rouget and dorade. 

Place your order and soon the waiter brings each diner a large pink 
serviette de bourride, a linen bib that hardly seems essential for this Hfo 
The classic accompaniments follow: tiny rounds of grilled toast' and a 
bowl of grated gruyere, with garlicky aiaii arid sunset orange roidlk, 
spicy sauces to flavor the feast to come. " • 

Next, a giant white tureen appears, and the waiter carefully spoons oat 
a bowl of creamy white soup, a rich blend of fish stock, garlic arid cream 
Your first course, for spicing with aioli, soaUdagyonr bread, sprinkling 
with grated cheese. Before you've had a. chance to make a. dent in' (he 
soup, the waiter sets down a platter of fish and shellfish, for spooning ' 
one by one, chunk by chunk into the filling liquid. 

Don't even think about ordering bourride unless your appetite is 


hearty and your stomach empty: The dish can gp on for fourhouxsTunril 
af th 


you've slurped up the last of the broth, taken the last hit of tht* meaty 
lotte. 

One can quibble about some of the riemenis of L’Ane Rouge's bour- 
ride. The sauces could be more assertive and alive, the toast made with 
fresher bread. But tbe fact is, you're not likely to find better. Unless, of 
course, you make your own. 

The perfect wine to accompany the bourride is Bellet blanc, a light and 
agreeable little wine of some finesse, barely found outride the Nice re 
©on. 


Safari, 1 Cours Saleya, Nice, tel: (93) 80.IS.44. Closed Monday. Crnfr 


cards: American Express. Diners Club. Flso. About 100 francs, or SI 7. 50. 

TS4. No credit. cards.. 


La Barale. 39 rue Beaumont. Nice, tel: (93) 89. 17 A 
Dinner only, but lunch can be arranged for amps. Closed Sunday, Month) 
and the month of August. The prix fixe, 90 panes, includes wine. . 

L'Ane Rouge. 7 quai des Deux- Emmanuel, Nice, rei (93) 89.49.63 
Closed Sunday, holidays, July 14 to Sept, 1. Credit cards: American Ex- 
press. Diners Club, Visa. About 250 francs. . . ■ 


International databook 


•Opera dd Lieeo (tel: 317.99.28) - 
Jan. 17 and. 20: “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor." 


h Kr 


SWITZERLAND 


AUSTRIA 


VIENNA, Konzenhans (td: 72.12.11) 
-r- Jan. 18: Michd Beroff piano radtal 
(Debossy. Liszt), Jan. 19: Franz Scbu- 
bert quartet (Ravel, Debussy). 
•Musikverein (let: 65.81 .90} — Jan. 16: 
Viktor Friedmann piano natal (Beet- 
hoven, Mussorgsky). Jan. 20: ORF 
Symphony Orchestra with tbe Vienna 
Song Academy, Carl MeUcs conductor 
(Haydn). 

•Staatsoper (td: 5324/2655) — Jan. 16 
and 20: “The Marriage of Figaro." Jan. 
17: “Rddia" Jan. 18: -The Barber of 
Seville." Jan. 19 and 23: “Don Carlos." 
Jan. 21: “La Valse/Die Vier 
Tempcramente/Twilight/5 Tangos," 
ballet evening Jan. 22: “Hekrra.” 


SAL2BIJK0 -“.Moran w#«iiio£:22' ^Kni^JZubKinim ooodoaor, 

-3K Ind n jfc y .&dzbtrig C h aml>cX3iiobv -mwees of- “Cod Jan hate,” * 
Mo za r t eu m. Onchtoq, LrwJold- flAger/ *hd ^Basfteonc.” _\*T)su Gfovamn." 
^cewdocKa; Academy; of '^pQBo'yatd.ayhaiaC “He Magic-. 

. the Hdds, kna Biown cotutoc^-wS- ' ^TOte?* otc: : ' 

.divarips TMp; Wf or information contact . Lan- 

.5020 S'aJzbiirg, 

■and;. ' -Srfn*wnsfc^22; teL' 34066. • ■ 

v.?: ;■ Jr . Apt’.jt. ■ . ■ • :*• • * *.• '• 


GENEVA, Egljse Gibolique 
Grand- Laocy (23 me Lcfort) — 


del 

Jut' 


:Mn\ 


19: Mathias Spaeta- guitar (ViDa-Lc 
■IxJcBachrTEWanannV — 


BELGIUM 


ANTWERP, Royal Opera House (id: 
_ Jan . \6 and 21: “Car- 


03 1/33. 13.23) ■ 
men" (Bizet). Jan. 17: “Gratia Mariza” 
(Kalmann). 

BRUSSELS. Musee <TAn Auden (id: 
64032.85) — Jan. 20: Jo Alfidi piano 
(Rachmaninoff. Stravinsky, Van Ros- 

sum). 

•Mnsee (Ttxdles, 71 roe Jean van Vol- 
sem — To Jan. 3]; “JFth and 19lb~Cen- 
tuiy Japanese Watercolors and Draw- 
ings." 

•Palais des Beaux-Arts (tele 4125045) 
— Jan. 21: Antwerp PMha r moni c Or- 
chestra. Andz6 Vandemool conductor, 
Jean-Clan dc Van den Braden piano 
(Haydn, Grieg, Stravinsky). Jan. 22 and 
24: Belgian National Orchestra, Jean 
Fournes conductor, Diane Andersen pi- 
ano (Roussd, Debussy, de Falla). 
■Theatre Raya) de la Monnaie (td: 
219.63.41). Opera — Jan. 17, 19, 2). 23: 
"Tosca." Reatals — Jan. 19, 21 and 22: 
Leonard Fezzino tenor. 

•Theatre Royal du Parc 
SI 1.41.47) — To Feb. 7: “La 
dheur de 1’Aube" (Gardner). 


Eotvos conductor (Snbotnik, Maig- 
nashca) . 

•Grand Palais (td: 26154,10) — To 
Feb. I: “Les Fastes du Godriqne,” ex- 
UblL 

•Musee du Louvre (teL 23039 .26) — 
To Jan. 18: “Florentine Baroque Draw- 


* Musee do Petit-Palais (teh 265-12.73) 
— To Mat 28: “Tfayssen-Bornemisza 
Collection of Ancient Masters." To 
Peb 27: “Mexico, Yesterday and To- 




Gavean (teL 5632030) — Jan. 
17: Florenda Raitzin piano, Rodrigue 
MDosi violin (Mozart, Schubert, Beet- 
hoven). Jan. 19: Ensemble Orchestral 
de Paris, Jean- Pierre Wallet conductor 
(Strauss, Weill). 

•Theatre Chafllot (teb 72731.15) — 
Grand Thfcatre; Jan. 16 and 19: 
“Faust,” directed by Antoine Vito. 
Theatre Gender: Jan. 16 and 19: “A 
Midsummer's Night Dream," (Shake- 
speare). 

•Theatre des Champs- Elysees (lei: 
723.47.77) — Jan. 17: Concert Phsde- 
loop, Gerard Devos conductor. 
Michele 1 


do conductor. Cristina Oniz piano (Ra- 
veT). 

•Nihon Mmgdkan (td: 467.4537) — 
To Jan. 32 : “Origami exhibition." 
•Ohta Memorial Museum (td: 
403.0830) — To Jan. 24: “Uldyo-E 
Masterpiece Exhibition." 

•Tokyo Bunka Kaikan (teL- 82&31JI) 
— - Jan. 18: Helsinki Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Okku fCaznu conductor (AB-Si- 
berius program). Jan. 22: Philbarmonia 
Orchestra of London, Vladimir Ash- 
kenazy conductor (Strauss, Mozan). 


•Gakric Aria (Grand Rue) — Throug 
January: -Drawings by Matisse and P- 
easso, .. . 

•Grand Cafe du Griitli, 16 roe d 
General-Dolour — To Feb. 21 
"Orient Broress" (Beretu). 

•Victoria Hall — Jan. 19: Alfred Brer 
del, piano recital (Haydn, Mozart). 
ZURICH, Opemhauft- fori: 25 L69Z. 
— Jan. 23: “Cinderella,” ballet; sns : - 
coaductof Andre Presser, cfaoreogn 
pher Valery Paoow. 

•TonfuJIe (td: 20I.15.ftJ) — Jan. P 
Collegium Museum, Jose Ribera piu 
(Bartok). Jan. 19-22: TonhaUe Orche. . 
tra, Bernard" Haitink conduct* 
(Mahler). Jan. 23: Masters Cycle, A 
fred Brendd piano (Mozart, Hayd 

Berg). ... - — 


UNIflD STATES 


: Boegner soloist (Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven). 

•Theatre de I’Esi 


ENGLAND 


LONDON, Albery Theater (tel: 
83638.78) — “Children of a Lesser 
God." Trevor Eve and Elizabeth 

•Aldwych Theater (tel: 836.64,04) — 
Royal Shakespeare Company: Jan. 16: 
“Richard nr* 

•British Museum (tel; 636.1535) — To 
Jan. 24: “Goya’s Prints." To Jan. 30: 
“Medieval Limoges Enamels." To May 
l “Heritage of Tibet." 

•Coliseum (td: 8363131) — English 
National Opera; Jan. 16: “Aida.” 
•Hayward Gallery —To Jan. 31: “Lut- 
yens" and “Late Sickert," exinbitions. 
•National Fflm Theater (teh 9283232) 
— To Jan. 29: Series of Japanese Samu- 
rai film* 

•Royal Academy of Arts {tel: 
734.9032) — To Feb. 21: “The Great 
Japan Exhibition, an tram the Edo pe- 
riod." 


Pari si en (tel: 
797.96.06) —Through Jan.: “Le Bour- 
geois Genrilhomme/’ as told by Le 
Grand Magic Circus. 

•Theatre de rUnion, (td: 770.90.94) — 
Jan. 19-30 “Mad Dog Blues” (Sam 
Shepard) New American Theater. 
•Theatre Musical de Paris (td: 
233.44.44) — Jan. 15-31: “Homage io 
Diaghilev," Ballet Theatre Francois de . 
Nancy, Rudolf Nureyev. Includes; 
“Les Bicfaes," “ L’AprAs-midi d’un 
Fanne,” “Petrouchlta” and “La 
Boutique Famasque." Jan. 18: Orches- 
tra Colonne. Peter Maag conductor. 


Stephen Bishop- Kovacevhch soloist 


< atari, Beethoven, Brahms). Jan. 18: 
Nouvd Or c hestra Phgharmoniquc. Em- 
manud Krivine conductor, Chris tiana 
Eda- Pierre soloist (Mozart). 


AMSTERDAM, British Council, Keto- 
ersgracht 343 — Jan. 13-Feta. 19: “Da- 
vid Hockney," exhibition of prints 
from the Cavafy Series. 

•Concertgcbouw (td: 71.98.7)) — Jan. 
16: Manud Barranco. guitar recital. 
Jan. 23: Concertgcbo u w Orchestra. An- 
tal Dorati conductor (Bartok, Beetho- 
ven). 

•RrjksDuscum, Prints Room — To 
Feb. 21: “Figure Drawings by 17th- 
Century Dutch Artists." 
•Siadsscbouwburg (teh 253734) — 
Jan. 18 and 2th “Peter Grimes” (Brit- 
ten), Netherlands Opera. 

•Stedelqk Museum, Pa ulus Potlcr- 
straai — From Jan. 15: Exhibition of 
works by Julian Schnabel and Neil Jen- 
ncy, as pan of the bicentennial of 
Dutch recognition of the United States. 
ROTTERDAM, De Doden —Jan. 21- 
72: Rotterdam Philharmonic Orehes-^ 
tra. Gerd Albrecht conductor, Danid 
Wayenberg piano (Janaeek, Bartok). 
SCHEVENINGEN, Grcustheater — 
Jan. 14-16, 29-30: “Soldaienmis’* and 
other works, Netherlands Dance The- 
ater. 

UTRECHT, Mpriefccenwun — Jan. 
17: Moscow Chamber Orchestra, Igor 
Bezrodni conductor, Eugen Imgic pi- 
ano (Bach, Stravinsky). Jan. 19: Tokaca 
Quartet (Haydn. Schubert). 


wK.A'my 

737.90.88) — Jan. 17: The Manus CK_ 
ebestra. Julius Rudel conducto 
Frederica van 'Slade nierzo-sopran^-:. 
Eugene Istomin piano (Wagner* Bc< ■ 

haven).. . 

•Carnegie Hall — Jan. ~11L Engle . 
Chamber Orchestra, Cidon Kjetzxr > - 
olin (Handd. Mozart, Vivaldi). -+ 

•City Center (teh 246.8939) — 7 . , 
Feb- 14: Dance Theater of Marfan: 
•Guggenheim Museum (teh 860.13 X) . - 
— Through Jan. 17: “Giorgio Moranc: , 
1890-1964," exhibition. Bom Jan. Z 
“Kandinsky in Munich: I896-I9T4." - . 
•Whitney Museum of Art — To 1 Ja : 
24: "Ame ri can Prints: Process sr 
Proofs," survey of 14 U 3,-artists. T 
Feb. 7: “Ceramic sculptures by she at 
ists." . 



WEST GERMANY 


BERLIN, Akademie der Kitoste (B. 
91.1031) — From Jan. 17: Ha 
Richter retrospective exhibit- 


• Deutsche Oper (td: 341.44.49). Opt 
Tftit Ift. “Rwi ^uMrarrni ** Tin. 


HONGKONG 


SCOTLAND 


'Royal Opera House (td: 240.1100) — 
Jan. 16 and 19: “Don Giovanni," with 


Ruggero RaimondL Jan. 21! “Les 
Coates rTHoffmann," with Placido 


•Serpentine Gallery — To March 7: 
“Ger van Elk," exhibition of recent 
works. 

•Sooth Bank Concert Halls (td; 
92831.91). Royal Festival Hall — 
Through Jan.: “The Nutcracker," Lon- 
don Festival Ballet. 

•Tate Gallery {id: 821-13-13) — 
“Turner and the Sea." exhibition. 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. Royal 
Shakespeare Theater (tel: 0789/ 
2922.71} — Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany: To Jan. 21: “Henry IV, Part L" 
The Other Place — To Jan. 20: “Our 
Friends in the North” (Flannery). 


HONG KONG. Fourth Tsuen Wan 
Arts Festival — Includes: Tsuen Wan 
Town HaB — - Jan. 23: Hong Kong 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Kenneth Jean 
conductor, Antony Halligan soloist 
(Tchaikovsky. Glinka). Jan. 25: So 
Chun-Por guyhang, Wong On-yuen 
erfau (.Chinese music redid}. Jan. 26: 
Cecilia Chu mezzo soprano, Qjou Von- 
Chen baritone, Yung Kueog tenor, 
Anna Cheng soprano (Chinese art 
songs). 


GLASGOW, Henry Wood Hall (td: 
632.46.00) — Jan. 16. 19, 21 and 23: 
“L'Egjsio" (Cavalli), Scottish National 
Opera. 


SPAIN 


ITALY 


BARCELONA. Mira Foundation — 
To Jan. 19: "Henry Moore," exhibi- 
tion. 

■Musee Picasso (tel‘. 319.69J07) — To 
Feb. 28: “Picasso Retrospective," to 
celebrate tbe centenary of his birthday. 


and 22: “Lada dr Lanmiermoar " Jf 
20: “Die Nacht aus Blei/Chflde H> 
old," ballet evening. Jan. 23: “Elektr* 

•Philarmonie (td: 26.9531) — Jan. 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Rice 
. do Muti conductor (Mozart). Jan- ' . 

Berlin Symphonic Orchestra, Yan r . 
cal Tortelier conductor (TchaDtova 
Berlioz). Jan. 20-21: Berlin PWh 
monic Orchestra, Mstislav Rostra) 
vitch conductor, Murray 'Rental 
foist (Bedboven. Tchaikovsky). . 

FRANKFURT. Alte Oper<id: 13,41 
— Jan. 17-18: Frankfurt Operate, < 

Orchestra, conductor Ourutr SuitOi i - 
Thornas Zebctmarr violin, Mate®F|l| 

Froger piano (Beethoven. Berg) J ’ l|[|t % 

20: Pqx Romero, guitar redial (Ba 1 V • \ 
Rodrigo). Jan. 23: Munich PhOham '• 1 

ic Ordiestra, Sergiu Cdiltidache o': • 
ductor (Haydn, Tdiaikovsky). o': 1 : ■ 

•Oper der Stidti&che Buhneo (l 
2563334). Opera — Jan. 20: "1 
Magic Flute." Jan. 21: “Otdlo.” J ■ 

23: “Ariadne auf Naxos." 




LYONS, Auditorium Maurice Ravel 
<u£ 86037.13) — Jan. 18: Los Angeles 
Jotrike Singers. Jan. 20: Lyons Orches- 
tra Choir, Bernard Tern conductor. 


GENOA, Tea tro Margherita (td: 
5437.92) — Jan. 17, 19. 21 and 24: 
“Cinderella" (Rossini). 

ROME. Botughino Auditorium (id: 
3686/5625) — Jan. 16: Symphonic Or- 
chestra and Choirs of the RAL leery 
Scmkow conductor, Vasso Deveta pi- 
ano (Haydn, Bruckner). J an. 23: same 
as previous, but with Boris Peraamenci- 
fcov viola (Shostakovich. Tdiaikovsky). 
•Tea tro deH'Opera (id: 46.1735) — 
Jan. 16 and 20: “Tosca.” Jan. 17 and 
19: “Marco Spa da." 


JAPAN 


Philippe Lcfebvre organ (Satie, Dupre). 
Jan. 22: 1 Moan, with PmaCarmireDL 


PARIS, Centre Ovoeaes Pompidou 
(td: 277.1233) — Jan. 18-Jaa. 19: En- 
semble In torero temporain. Peter 


TOKYO, Korakuen Stadium (td: 
811.21.11) — To Feb. 21: Bolshoi 
Chou. 

•NHK Hall (td: 465.1 LI 1) — Jan. 20: 
NHK Symphony Orchestra, Sage Baa- 


JAZZ/KOCK 


BERLIN, ICC (tab 852AOSO) —Jan. 
1S-19 at 8 juxl; Howard Carpendde. 
LONDON. Queen EHzabdb HaQ (tdi 
9283 1 iff)— Jan. 18: King’s SmRea. 
•Roanic Soott’s (td: 439.07 

1 16: Jjimcs Bloody arid Ms 
GonraJcs. Jan. l&Jan. 23: 
and the Fttcnriaou Thc- 


MONTE CARLO, Le Cabaret (Casoro 
de Monte Carlo) — Tbroodt. Jjrik 18: 
Tbe Love. M aribjboc Jkl 20-Feb. 1:. 

LomricDonegan, 


PASS, HMd Meridieo (teL- 758.03 
—Through Jan. 16: Buddy -Tate. • 
■Dreber (teh233^44) _ Thrau 
Jan. 22: Meophi* aim. Starting Jfe 

22; Kenny Drew. ■ 

•Radio France. (Salle JQ4. u 
5240434) —Jim. 21 at 8:» pjaxH 

Lewis arid Mhrthd SoU. 

OffTOUfc CWs Bariav— Jan: 17 
Rouadam at tbe Dodax: Jm. 3ft- 
Amsterdam at the Meervurt aad U 
24 In. Utrecht at die MUtiuzniri 
Vndmbun' ■ 

•Jeae FeBduno — Jaa_ I9ia Fraribt 
at the Alto Oper and Jan. 21 in Hn 
buigatlbeMurikhiflt ' 

' Z —Frank Ft* Brp* 
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Rampal, the Magic Flutist 


by Lod Tuck 


W 


ASHINGTON — It is doubtful 
that any flutist since Frederick the 
Great has commanded such a fol- 
lowing as Jean-Pierre Rampal 
■Ana if the Prussian monarch had an in 
worldly clout, Rampal may well have the edge 
in numbers. 

Just consider the Billboard charts, the ones 
that separate the stars from the superstare. 
Rampal s most-famous record, Claude Boll- 
ing’s Suite for Flute and Jazz Piano, now in 
No. 5 pc® lion, has been on the list for 310 
consecutive weeks. That’s roughly six years — 
more than twice as long as its nearest competi- 
tor on the classical list fellow nunst James 
Galway’s “Annie’s Song.” CBS won’t say how 
many copies of the suite have been sold, except 
to report that it’s “wdl over 500,000.” Sim- 
seven Rampal singles and sets are now listed in 
the catalog. - 

The Frenchman has raised the flute from its 
relative parity with other woodwind instru- 
ments, piquing popular interest in the pure, 
elegant and almost fragile instrument that goes 
back afleast to the god Pan. In the process he 
has provoked the most important instrumental 
revival since Sq>ovia and the guitar. 

Rampal, an exceedingly robust man now in 
the 41st year of his professional career and 
looking considerably younger than the 60th 
birthday be celebrated last week, riiselaiTns any 
such intent. 

“1 never even thought of it Kka that in my 
head,” he says. “I don’t know that I wanted to 
be the first. That is just hot the way that it is 
done. Neva:. What wetrytodoistodoour 
best ‘Only in sports can you say, maybe, *1 am 
the first.’ 

. “I am always very surprised (about the size 
of the: audiences] when 1 go for the first rit™» to 
a country. Though there are not so many 
places left where ■ I" can now go for the first 
time. Bui still my wife and I were in Korea 
last summer' on our way to Japan and the hall 
in Seoul, had 4,000 seats, and it was 
sold out for all performances when we 
Now, this May my wife and I go to China for 
die first time and we hope it will be the same.” 

Rampal took note of the built-in conflict 
created by the acoustical' requirements of small 
instruments such as the flute and the need to 
accommodate huge audiences. “Those halls are 
not the best for anybody, even a pianist, be- 
play to a 4,000 capacity, we try to 
to the fast row. But if you are back there, 



cause if we 


*r 


1 capacity, we try to 
you are back there, 

— can you listen very carefully to what they 
are really doing. . . the nuances? It's ft mistake, 
but we cannot change it 

- “You speak about Segovia. He never had a 
big sound, and npver wanted to have a big 
- sound, and' the guitar is probably the most fee- 
ble instrument in the world to hear. And yet 
because of his stature and his reputation he is 
condemned to pliy in 4,000-seat halls, most of 
the time. It is very strange.” 


i 

Jean-Pierre Rampal. 

Yet as Rampal and the National Symphony 
Orchestra rehearse the Khachaturian/ Rampal 
flute concerto (a transcription, at the compos- 
er’s suggestion, of his violin concerto), nothing 
seems very feeble there. Part of the impression 
is visual. Rampal is a vibrant man of 6 feet 1 
inch with the chest of a football lin eman. The 
sound of his gold flute is hardly feeble — per- 
haps not so rich in tone as the violin, but im- 
proving on it in agQity. 

One of Rampal’ s contributions has been to 
introduce into the flute repertory some iarger- 
SCale works, like the Khachatu rian transcrip- 
tion. “1 think that it’s a good addition to tne 
flute literature, because unfortunately we were 
out of a big concerto in this style of music. I 
would say that it is our equivalent of the 
Tchaikovsky violin concerto. H may be too 
kind to compare this work with the Tchaikov- 
sky, but rarely Khachaturian would not 
mind ” 

Perhaps Rampal’s single most substantial 
contribution has been bus role in reviving, 
through records especially, the baroque reper- 
tory for flute. ‘T think that 1 started with the 
baroque,” he says, “simply because when the 
war {World War II] was finished it was tune 
for people to like some muse that was very 
well-made; and baroque is quiet music for the 
mind. And it was very popular because of that, 
because it produced balance in the mind.” 


Talking about nonmusical life, Rampal vol- 
unteers that he loves fine food and some 
sports. “Tennis or sw imming are for me. Oh, 
tennis. 1 would have liked to be.. .But I just 
play. My son plays wefl." He points to his 
wife, Fran coise- Anne, who is seated across the 
room: “My wife too, she is not bad,” in a tone 
suggesting that she beats him from thru* to 
time at their summer borne on Corsica. 

Rampal’s international success — with 
year blocked out around substantial stays 
abroad, especially in the United States and Ja- 
pan — is cutting back the amount of time he is 
able to spend in France. He says he resides no 
more than a total of two months a year at his 
Paris apartment. 

Bom in Marseilles, he ori ginally studied to 
become a doctor but ended ms medical train- 
ing early to play the flute. For six years before 
his solo career began, he was first flute in the 
Paris Opera Orchestra. 

Some traces of his medic al training remain, 
mainly when he notes that he fails to get 
enough exercise to control his weight. He 
keeps fidgeting on a dainty Victorian love seat 
and finally, unable to get comfortable, he de- 
clares, “This is dangerous. My weight. My 
wright,” and transfers to a sturdy blade leather 
stool at the grand piano. ■ 

CJ9S2 The Washington Post 
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Land’s End: Some Comer of England 
That May Be Forever a Foreign Field 


w 't. 


by Tony Barber 


L 


ON DON — After seeing London 
Bridge^ the .cruise ship Queen Mary 
and even. Adm. Horatio Nelson's 
sword. Iron! the British naval victory 
at. Trafalgar in 1805 sold to U.S. interests, a 
group dedicated -to preserving Britain’s heri- 
tage' is battling to keep another landmark out 
. of American bands: Land’s End, the cliffs that 
jut into the Atlantic as the southernmost point 
Of .the British mainland. 

The National Trust the biggest conserva- 
. lion group in Britain, is seeking enough money 
to outbid a U.S. syndicate fair the weatherbeat- 


en headland in Cornwall Of course the Ameri- 
cans do not intend to transplant Land’s End as 
they did London Bridge, which spanned the 
Thames from 1831 to 1968 before it was taken 
down stone by stone and rebuilt on Lake Ha- 
vasu in the Arizona desert. 

The U.S. syndicate, so far not publicly iden- 
tified, has expressed an interest in buying 
Land's End for development as a tourist at- 
traction. Though not much developed, the site 
is uow visited by two to three million people a 
year. 

The asking price by the owner, Charles 
N eaves- Hill is £1.75 mflliou (more than S3 
million). He traces his family’s ownership of 
Land’s End back to a gift by William the Con- 


queror 

Nation: 


after he invaded England in 1066. The 
National Trust thirties Land’s End is over- 
priced by the owner and puts the commercial 
value at around £1 million. The trust, which 
hopes to raise enough money to put in a bid, 
says Neaves-Hill could afford to accept a low- 
er offer from it because of tax advantages in 
selling a national heritage to a national institu- 
tion. 

The National Trust asked the government to 
contribute £500,000 but was rejected. This was 
a severe setback because the trust has not had 
success with its public appeal collecting less 
than £10.000 since Land’s End was offered for 
sale two months ago. ■ 

*5r JW2 Reuters 




Hearth and Home to Homo Erectus 


by Michael Gibson 






ARIS — The oval shelter is about 7 
II meters long and .4 meters wide, made 
of branches propped up roughly in the 
M. shape of a wigwam and consolidated 
■by stones around the base. Inside a fire bums 
behind a small' wall of pebbles. An elephant 
skull lies on the- ground near the entrance. 
Other -bones litler tbe ground inside and 
around the hut The place is Terra Amata (Be- 
loved Earth), a locality in Nice. The time is 

380.000 years ago. - 

Terra Amata — together with Vertesszollos 
in Hungary the oldest known site in the world 
with a hearth actually built or dug into it — 
has been reconstructed at an exhibition devot- 
ed to the first inhabitants of Europe at the 
Musee deTHomme (Palais de ChaiUot, place 
du Trocadero, Paris 16, to April 30, 1983). 
This shelter, and another one made of animal 
hides originally built inside a cave near Nice, 
constitute the more spectacular aspects of the 
show, which covers 'the barely conceivable 
span of 14,000 centuries — from 13 million to 

100.000 years ago. 

The rest of the exhibition is essentially de- 
voted to bones and stones, drawings and pho- 
tographs. It gives the most recent information 

about the times when man kind (then m 
early shape of homo erecrus, also referred to as 
ptiheaMhropos erect us) gradually began to 


spread out from Africa, northward into Eu- 
rope and east as far as Java. A map of sites 
now known shows 74 of them in 12 countries 
in Europe. 

Man was then a hunter and the game he 
killed and ate in Europe, and even in Nice 
380,000 years ago, included various antlered 
animals and elephants, hippos, rhinos, bison 
and bear. 

The “bones and stones” aspect of the show, 
not at all tedious, reveals the terrifying pa- 
tience that a paleontologist must possess. 
When he begins to dig at a site, an archaeolo- 
gist can hope to come across sculptures and 
pots and metalware that are all obvious prod- 
ucts of human labor, not so the paleontologist, 
who deals with periods long before the age of 
artifacts. He finds bones, pebbles and ashes 
and must be able to decide whether a break in 
a pebble is a chance fracture or the intentional 
result of a craftsman’s work. 

The criteria in such matters are pretty eso- 
teric and one is hardly surprised to discover 
that some paleontologists have learned how to 
chip stones according to the techniques used 
by homo erecrus and his descendants precisely 
to be able to judge from experience. Even 
knowledge of the type of shdter (the hut of 
branches at Terra Amata) is deduced from the 
pattern of what looks at first right like random 
pebbles and small rocks. 

Information is derived from the most unpre- 
dictable sources. Thus a study of fossil excre- 


ments at Terra Amata yielded pollen that 
made it possible to determine the season in 
which the temporary rite was in regular use. A 
circle of tiny chips of flint, around a fiat rock a 
man could sit on, showed where the flint- 
hewer sat and worked and gave useful indica- 
tion of the hunters’ habits. Stone tools that 
they left behind them were mostly round peb- 
bles with a rough-hewn cutting edge referred 
to, even in French, as choppers or cbopping- 
tools. 

When homo erecrus first reached 

15.000 centuries ago, he knew nothing of 
and did not know how to build a shelter. Some 

4.000 centuries ago he finally had both. About 

1.000 centuries ago (Le Lazaret, Nice) he was 
b uilding shelters of animal hides and even h«H 
a rudimentary mattress to sleep on. 

But having reached this high point of sorts, 
he gradually disappears before the more-ad- 
vanced, brainier and better-equipped Neander- 
thal man. The show does not deal with the 
ipearance of homo erectus. It leaves that 
ancestor at Ins high point of comfort 
and culture, with aquiritions that Neanderthal 
man would inherit and pass on to Sapiens sa- 
piens — our own ancestor — who appeared on 
tins earth a mere 400 centuries ago. 

The exhibition is the chronological prolon- 
gation of the excellent one devoted to the ori- 
gins of man that was shown here from 1976 to 
1978 and is now on view in Rome at the 
Museo deU’Origmi at Rome University until 
Feb. 14. ■ 
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The Fine Arts of Healing 


by Max Wykes-Joyce 




V>- 


L ONDON — The history and progress 
of ' medicine are seldom associated 
with the visual and decorative arts, yet 
a permanent exhibition recently 
opened at the Science Museum (The Mcome 
Museum of the History of Medicine; Tne Sci- 
ence Museum, Exhibition Road, S.W.7) em- 
phasizes the arts of medicine equally with the 
science. 

From the mid- 1890s, when he becameowner 
of the foremost pharmaceutical chemists a 
England, Heniy Solomon Wellcome (1S53- 
1936) formed a vast collection illustrative of 
the history of man, with special refcsence to 
health and medicine. The present exhtotionw 
formed from a .-small part of that eddn 
which, for example, rnaudes more than 1,400 
46.000 

7.000 comsand medals with medical assenta- 
tions and 1.500 examples of Roman and Islam- 
ic glass. 

The earliest art objects in the show are Chi- 
nese ritual bronzes, notably a fine chuen, me 
bitti-shaped vessel set on three long, panted 


feet — presumably to stand over the ritual 
flame when warming a libption. Next in time is 
a group of Egyptian amulets in faience, includ- 
ing the celebrated Eye of Haras; a Greek 
krater (the large vessel used in (he mixing of 
wines) decorated with maenads and satyrs, 
dating from the fifth century B.G; and a 
Roman glass urn, for the bunal of ashes, of 
some seven centuries later. 

Moving into modern times, and the begin- 
nings of medicine as we know it, one of the 
most plearing objects is a Genoese medicine 
chest -made for a noble family of _ the mid-16tb 
century. The outer wooden case is carved and 
gilded; inside the lid is painted an allegorical 
scene, while each of the .large unguent pots has 
a parchmen t cover painted with birds and 
beasts. 

Indeed, every item of the poihecaiy-snr- 
g eon’s equipage was of aesthetic, as much as 
utilitarian, value. The' beautiful apothecary 
jars, ceramic pots in which drugs were stored, 
make a fine collection in themselves. Custom- 
arily of tin-glazed earthenware (though some 
later jars were made, of porcelain) they were 
usually decorated with an emblematic scene, 
and the name of the drag for which each was 
intended. "Qie pride of the Wellcome collection 


is an Italian jar of 1641 made to hold theriac, a 
complex preparation of as many as 70 ingred- 
ients, which was supposed to be a kind of uni- 
versal remedy. 

Seventeenth-century Italian theriac would 
have been composed chiefly of herbs. In the 
same case as the Italian apothecary jar is a 
1633 edition of Gerard's “Herball or Generali 
Histone of Plantes, gathered by lohn Gerarde 
of London. Master in Chirvrgerie” in which 
each plant is illustrated by a wood engraving 
and its properties detailed. 

The 19tb century brings artifacts more curi- 
ous than beautiful. Here is Napoleon's tooth- 
brush, horseshair-bristled and silver-gilt han- 
dled, the handle with an embossed flower dec- 
oration and engraved with the imperial insig- 
nia and monogram. Here too, a Spoae 
bourdalou, or female chamber pot. in blue and 
white china decorated with stylized birds and 
flowers, taking its name from the Jesuit priest 
Louis BourdaJoue (1632-1704), preacher royal 
at the court of Lotus XTV. Bonrdaloue’s ser- 
mons were of such inordinate length that the 
ladies of the court all carried these tiny vessels 
hidden about their person to answer any sud- 
den calls of nature. „ ■ 


Scholarly Triumph for an Auctioneer 


by Souren Melikian 


P 


ARIS — A new approach to scholarly exhibition has long been 
needed and a contribution has just come from an unexpected 
quarter: What is apparently the first show ever conceived by an 
auctioneer is now on at the Maison de Balzac in the rue Rav- 
nouard, Paris 16. It includes just about every printed bit of paper relat- 
ing to the work and life of Gerard de Nerval the French Romantic poet 
(1807-55), and every surviving scrap of paper he ever scribbled on — 
twice as much material as was previously known. 

Far from being stilted, as it might easily be. the exhibition feds like a 
journey into a remote world — Europe as it was 150 years ago. 

The organizer is, of all people, a Paris auctioneer. Eric Buffeiaud. 
whose name is more often associated with selling Impressionist and 
modem masters than with holding literary exhibitions. The catalog writ- 
ten by the auctioneer, who even designed the makeup, is a huge stride 
forward on the subject. 

A bora collector who went after works of art long before be began 
holding auctions, Buffeiaud became involved with autographs at an ear- 
ly stage. This, he pants out, is the only field left where the top was — 
and still is — approachable within a limited budget. 

When organizing an exhibition, a collector and an art-market actor 
has two enormous advantages over academics and museum keepers: 
First, be knows where privately owned objects are because he follows the 
market and because be knows other collectors; second, be has the versa- 
tility that the scholar lacks — an ablity to look at things from a different 
angle. 

The display at the Maison de Balzac is typically that of a collector. It 
does not nave that cool systematic fed that plagues many literary exhi- 
bitions. The papers and related material are closely packed in glass cases 
or hung on the wall as they might be in a collector’s flat. In addition. 
Buffetaud has introduced a few items not directly related to Nerval for 
the sake of their evocative power. They breathe life into the show’. 

Illustrating the poet's f amili ar surroundings was by no means easy. 
Nerval peroetually destitute, kept moving from one lodging to another, 
generally snaring one with a friend. In 1835. when he still had some 
money left from an inheritance, he moved to an extraordinary place just 
off the Palais des TuDeries. Gone now is the 17th-century royal palace 
that dosed off the courtyard of the Palais du Louvre that now opens on 
the Jar din des Tuileries. Gone also are its surroundings, which included 
an admirably proportioned chapter house of the early Louis XIV period. 
“Le Doyenne,” and a domed chapel standing in ruins among trees. Ner- 
val could see all this out of Ins window and so can we in a delightful view 
of the Doyenne by Lina Jauncz. 

Three years later. Nerval was traveling in Germany, to which he owed 
his first moment of fame in France: In 1826, at the age of 19, be* translat- 
ed Goethe’s “Faust” into French. The book, published in 1828, created a 
sensation and was much admir ed by Goethe hims elf. Nerval’s 1838 trip 
was motivated by his plan to write a tragedy with Alexandre Dumas. As 
a stage prop to that trip, Buffetaud brought in a sepia-wash view of the 
Rhine valley done in 1840 by Victor Hugo. The French writer could at 
tunes be an extraordinary draftsman. The dramatic, highly impressionis- 
tic sketch shows a tower overlooking the river in a stormy setting — 
precisely as Nerval most have seen it. 

There are other visual touches such as a splendid, virtually unknown 
landscape by Prosper- Mariihat with a mosque in Cairo that Nerval great- 
ly admired during his six-month stay in the Egyptian capital Most dra- 
matic of all is a group of views showing the narrow, grimy rue de la 
Vteille Lanterne where Nerval hanged hinxrif in January, 1855. One is 
an anonymous undated painting done around the lime of the poet’s 
death. It is not a great work of art, but it is breathtakmgly suggestive: 
The narrow street, with its ramshackle houses seen in hazy yellowish 
light, is full of tramps han g in g around, with a hungry look. It offers a 



A hitherto unrecorded daguerreotype of Gerard de Nerval. 

Dickensian vision of the hell that the poorer districts of Paris and other 
western cities were in the 19th century or. indeed, much later still. Nei- 
ther the painting nor a subtie watercolor showing another view of the 
street was known before the exhibition. 

Throughout, the show is spiced by scoops of that kind. None is so 
striking, however, as the sensational, hitherto unrecorded daguerreotype 
portrait of Nerval. Buffeiaud found it a fortnight before tne opening 
thanks to a friend and colleague, the auctioneer Pierre Comeue de Saint- 
C>t. who is also an obsessive collector and had been inspecting a fellow 
collector's treasured posessions. 

To serious scholars, all this is nothing compared with the bulk of the 
exhibition that Buffeiaud has managed to build up. It includes a vast 
number of previously unknown autographs, private letters and even 
printed documents such as the only surviving copy of an offprint of one 
of Nerval’s early poems, “Le Peuple.” Countless details of the kind 
specialists in literary history revel in can now be added to his biography. 
Some, which might' seem of trifling importance to the layman, inrow an 
entirely new light on (be poet's life. 

Buffeiaud insists that he has been very lucky, particularly in getting a 
major U.S. collector. Col Daniel Sickles, to loan a large number of 
highly important unrecorded documents. Perhaps so. But it is a true 
collector’s privilege to enjoy such favors, if only because collectors speak 
the same language and have a regard for each other that they seldom 
extend to academics. 

The outcome is impressive. It is a tantalizi ng thought to consider what 
could happen if an exhibition dealing with a major artistic field, rather 
than with fine points of literary history, was to be organized with that 
same hunter’s flair for scoops. ■ 


Galleries in Rome 


by Edith ScUoss 


R OME — There is something 
fey and fleeting about all the 
“things” of Meret Oppenhetm. A 
true surrealist, her life and art are 
one; everything she touches ac- 
quires a new, elusive meaning 

Oppenhdm has been a sorceress 
from the start. Her fur-covered 
cup. s auce r and spoon of 1936, 
now at the Museum of Modem 
Art in New York, is, along with 
Duchamp’s collage of the Mona 
Lisa with a mustache, among the 
most memorable objects ever pro- 
duced by Surrealism. A compan- 
ion of Max Erast. & friend of Du- 
champ, Man Ray and others in the 
1930s, she has been cherished by a 
select band of admirers ever since. 
She posed nude with a printing 
jress for one of Man Ray’s -most 
amous photographs. 

In Swiss towns and mountains, 
in frequent sojourns in Paris, she 



Oppenheim, around 1950. 

always went her own way. Looking 
at Art with a capital A with a quiz- 
zical eye. she played along, serious 
and willful like a child. A “hap- 
pened " a “body artikt," a “conoep- 
tualist,” a “trans-avant-gardist” 
before anyone else — yet none of 
these things, each of these styles 
being too explicit and beavyhand- 
ed for her — she was always a nat- 
ural. 

Here in her recent drawings, ar- 
ranged in tiers like special blooms 
'in a garden show, at the Galleria 
[Pierom, via Panispema 203, until 
Jan. 31, it is as if her thoughts had 
taken visual shape. The moon and 
the weather, islands and beasts 
have left their tracks on paper. A 
tower is a pink smudgp in a pearl- 
gray land, white lightning breaks 
through a bough full of blossoms, 
will-o - the- wisps dance over dark 
waters, a little leopard stumbles 
along against a huge backdrop 
made of butterfly’s wings. 

Then there is -an object — a 
small shield made of bits of broken 
mirror, held up by a twig painted 
the diamond pattern of snake skin 
Like everytiiing dse it is tenderly 
sinister, poignant, an intangible al- 
lusion to a small and big event in 
our mysterious mutable world. 


For years they resisted the lure: 
Europe meant only the remote 


past, not the present. Immigrants, 
sons of the Depression, they made 
their own art. They bad a work- 
manlike approach and a big 
stance, they bared their inner 
struggles, threw their emotions on 
the canvas, wildly attacked iL That 
was in the 1940s. 

Only long after their work had 
been christened “action painting” 
and by some had already become 
recognized as one of the most vig- 
orous movements of our century, 
did they leave their grimy New 
York lofts and as mature artists fi- 
nally go to travel in the Old World. 

In the late 1950s in Rome, Ital- 
ian abstract artists who under- 
stood them and who were influ- 
enced by them and worked along 
the same lines, opened their arms 
to them. They offered them the use 
of their studios and gave parties 
and shows for them. It was a 
moment of warmth and welcome, 
a series of casual events and meet- 
ings that so erf ten happen among 
artists and that only m retrospect 
become history. 

The small showing American 
Masters in Roman Collections at 
the American Academy, via A. 
Masana 5, until Feb. 8, is a peek 
back into that special time: De 
Kooning left paintings behind af- 
ter working in Afro 5 ! studio; Cy 
Twombty came to settle in Rome, 
and here are works from 1957 to 
1979; David Smith and Calder ex- 
ecuted small works while exhibit- 
ing in Spoleto. In this company 
there are also a pencil drawing by 
Arshile Gorky, the earliest inde- 
pendent, practically the founder of 
the New York SchooL and some 
splintering beams of blade paint 
strokes on paper by Franz Kline: 
an elegant lash of paint by Robert 
Motherwell and an oil and' a water- 
color by Ad Reinhardt 

With* their great immediacy, 
these small works, vivacious and 
intimate, not of the usual epic di- 
mensions of the school bring back 
the spirit of an important period in 
history and a fruitful moment of 
true exchange and friendship as 
well. ■ 
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r 44 V* 35bAGnCP 1 

’57V* 32b AGn Ip«J 5 
17ft 14b AGIBd UJe 
JO 23b AGnCv V Ma 
20V* 15 AHorllL .72 


CamnosHe 

Industrial] 

UtllKles 

Finance 

Tronsp. 


AMEX Most Actives 

Sabs 


rmq h|p 1 iii 

.Sft 21WA6W S S3 2J14 978 2W ^ " 

4b 2b AmMOtr ' ? 4 2b 2b W4 

50ft 34b ANaIR nlOi 0.1 5 H Wft "IfT S 

T J&Sgf'i MO ^ 5 ” I™]** \£ + «■ 

8S9J P’lfclii: 

?sa ^8 g-J s t 
..« !Str !i SS « » »*s 


SupronEnos 
WonoB 
ComlMatls 
Damn Phis 
Gulf Can o 
RanaarOII 

cmtolOli 

□orcfistGax 
Brad Man 
CruichrRes 


31b + ft 
32b +1V* 
15 + b 

10ft + b 
13b + b 
7 + ft 

15ft + b 
tffb +IH 
7b 

25b + ft 


AMEX Stock Index 

Law dose 

29243 29641 

Odd-Lot Trading in N.Y. 


'34 24b Ameren 140 iS 4 6 »* Hft^ £ 

;~g£ JS 2 SJS SS 

-sr rs» « ssi s 

23 13ft Amaeo *40 19 6 4 15b 15 15b + b 
^ £RBT n.40 , ^+ ft 

■■ K? . ■ “A* 1 V+ b 

49 32ft Amsted 140 7.1 7 n 35 M* "Jl 2 


Bay Sales 

fitt==== jig |f 

JSS!.:::-:::::::::::: SSS SS 

■These totals ore LnduJedln the sales fl auras. 


Do 10 /ones Bond! ^©erages 


i#gj! 

r, gft ISJS SSiS ^ ^2 ES m»+ S 

MV* W* Anhsus 1 JO U ’ ® ®b 309* gb+ b 

Mb 12V* Anutr S.V4 1.1 It 077 Uft 14ft 19ft- ft 

ID 14b Ant? n S2 Jg l 32 ’JJ£ ’fiS Si- ft 


- 10b 4 V* Anttinv 44® 

■ 21b 16ft APOCh I .74 
,30ft lObApchP un2e 
20 lObAppIMO „ 


1.111 377 14ft 14ft T9ft— «■ 
14 7 20 14b IM* 14V* 

44 8 12 Ob 4ft 6b- ft 

1414 247 17 V6b 16b— b 
9 J 54 21 *ft S t Yf 

4 54 10V* 17b 10 + ft 


Bonds 

Utilities 

Industrials 


Chfte 

12 Month Stock 3J£ . —RSSi o3* 

Hloh Low Dlv. In 5 YLd. P/E toot. HHot Law Quat. aw 


S rJWV3. 


40 27 Arcol ptll4 

19b 15ft AT UPS 120 
13b 7b ArkBs* 40 


a ‘ 5 *s *» ’Si* ’saift 

“l 0 ! 1 !? W m Vft-» 


rwr “WSgts 

41ft 23ft ArmS?* [iJO 7J 5 376 w ^ “ 

SSi Eb Arm Ru ”4 7 2 3 32b- V* 


552 SLaSSbu 14D 4J 4 2 »b 32b 32b— ft 

iR l^irmwin 'no 7J» 7 177 16 15b l»+ b 

-a a&£b .g 1 i H Es 

g" fflSSSR 1?2 Ml J B «$ 52 

1 iku. 2iakAsorC0 ls40 4.7 12 269 22^ 2Tf» Z2J*-r 

.jS£ 1712 164 »ft OT* ft 

M 32ft AshlO POJ6 12. 61 3tfft g « 

31b OTAH06 I* 71 7 32 25ft ft 

r « 23 3* i«f 13ft §ft 

• Jo" afbXS^SSc "jo “ J J ™ iTiS I?!* 

10b 15b AlCyEI 2.12 12- S 47 17b 17ft 17ft 


23ft CenTel 130 74 B 258 29b 20b »b+ ft 

TftP?o^ 

UVfeOtnvIM 1 140 U 5 11 Wft Mft 29W+ J* 

HbCMSAIr* 40 34 71W 21b 19b 21U.+1** 

17b Chmoln l” 84 0 322 17b 1TO 17ft- ft 

i? 8ES! S&3 a ^ JR S£S SwiS 

7ft ChranSp^ JO 9JI2 146 8ft 0b+ ft 

iftOniiCo 1 12.13 m n* oft 8ft+ ft 

2ft Chart wt ,, OJ* 2 

n* Chart ofi45 17- m 9b n* W*+ 9* 
lObChasFd 145# 94, 1W 12ft 12b 12b + b 

iii* rti— i 3J0 SJ 5 522 S4W 5W 54 + Wi 

33\fc Chase DfSJS 15- ^ ^ -jJJJ J? 

711 . rwAiva AC 7.0 S 29 BVi 8 M pH Hi 

45* ChmNY 3J4 7J 4 4W M 

20b ChMY PCI -87 04 ^ ?,5 W 

S SSS MS Ji 57J S? a ? rn+ ft 


17 Own I pfljo 
37 Chml pi 440 
7ft ChamSP 40 
6ft Chortca l 
2ft Chart wt 
Bb Chart pft45 


19 CNW n 
3a ChlMlw 

jr-aftr* 2 ibis 7a ’l, s 

6U} QikPult -40 3-911 35 >®H 9% 1W4-+- JJ 

2ftb ChrlsCII IjgB AS 14 IS 34 3jB* 34 + b 
4b Chrlsln 4ft» 64 13 9 6b d 6b 6b— ft 

16b Chroma 1.10 62 6 13 Wb 17ft I7H 

6Bftairm pf 5 7 A I ^ ' 367 ^ 1 

3ft Chrvslr 400 6b 4ft 4b 

lftChrvs wt ,5i fit 3 3_ v* 

ill ChrvS pf 125 4% 440 

B awOl 44 II 0 52 27b 26ft 2714+ U, 

26ft OnBell 173 9-7 7 26 281* 28 73ft 

14 ClnGE 2.10 14. 7 242 15ft 15 IS? - ,S 

29b ClilG P»6J5 16 zWO MV. 30V4 »«■— lft 

45 CinG Pf 744 16 zM 47 47 47 

57 ClnG Pf 9J2 16. .1400 58ft 58ft 58ft— I 


44 9 675 31 ft 31b 31b+ ft 
6 161 19b 19ft 19ft— ft 


- 2 SR 2S£=5 


’ilb VAffieJ"* “g, ^ »» '** r- ft 


VI 'A All KC ntw 1B1 t 

20b lObAllwCp Mb M 34 —ft 

rsa;;sf,""s s,, 
s^isr vfjtiv 5 

lAMAvdln 12 10 24 ft 231* «w 


«Oft 39 Avne* 
42b 28ft Avon 
- 43b 16ft Aydtn 


16b Chroma 1.10 
60ft Chrm pt 5 
3ft ChrvBlr 
lft Chry* wt 
3b Chrvs pt 
25 ChurCn 46 
2414 ClnBeli 172 
14 ClnGE 2.10 
29b ClilG pf A75 
45 CinG Pf 7J4 
57 CinG Pt 9J» 


17 11 U Hal me n M 24 6 14 Mb 14ft yv*— ft 

47 31b Bkrlnfl JO U J SW OT* 32b Ml*+ b 

26ft liftBaldor 42 1412 20 21b 21 71b+,b 


21 lft lb lb 


MftChBui" J7 2412 95 Wh 24ft 24b- ft 

2M*Cltlcrp ?46 64 71716 gb 24^+ ft 

74 61135 22ft 21b 22b+ 14 


35ft CltlSvc t JO 
20bcrtyinv uo 


-70b 36b BaMwU I JO 2J n 408 49 66ft «7ft— lft 

•m 54ft BldU Pf IBS 2.0 2 102 102 102 —lb 

36 24b BallCP 1J0 54 6 20 31 30b 11 + ft 

32ft T7Vk BollvMI .10 A 91«4 Hb Mft »b+ b 

25b 30 BoItGE 2J0 lit 71 23ft Mft M14+ ft 

32ft 23b BanCal 140 4J12 23 24V* 26ft Mft 

2Sft M Banana JO U 10 42 24ft 241* 24ft 

29ft lib BanaP s 40 J4 3 iff 10b 18ft iaft— b 

47b 331* BkNY 130 • 74 S 30 40b 40ft 40b+ b 

‘lib 12'*-BkatVo 1.16 7J 7 69 1514 lift 1SV6+ b 

■29b 18b Baffin 1 LB fcl SS122 19ft W* 18ft 

291m 22 BkARt n!20 #JB 9 IT 25 W« 24Hf J* 

37b MbaSkTr 82J5 6J 41011 1W* 79b Mft+ b 

22 16b BkTr pf2J0 IA 2 17b 17b 178** J 

17ft BbBwnar .18 ]JJ0 1* 11 " ” ' T.S 

32ft 21 ft BardCR M IJ’J » 2tb 39b+lb 

Sv* JRSSK 8 T ».9i K ! 3lf Jift J?b Jfft+ ft 

23b 13b BarvWr JO 1511 93 16b 15b '5b— JJ 

- gM 3*8mRes iil 4.9 12 72 4b 4V* 4b + ft 

60 41 8wS its* 3415 122 4>b 47b 40ft + lft 

■34ft 24 BasTr ■ 48 1.1 17 Mt Mb Mb W*+ ft 

22ft ine&?JftG 133 12. 8 ■ l» 18b Wb+ ft 

■JT 22ft 1 34*0 3 4 31ft 31ft Vlft+ * 

23ft 16b BaaVFd 1JO M 61301 in* 17ft 11%+ ft 

j7 + ft 3S*£S , m P ' M 9 7 H 4M «* 3? «b+lb 

52ft 37l*BoClnD UO 2JV3 60 «b 4K* tfb— ft 

iRRK 3a/% »ft ft m* S 
& % % s jg ft iR+v* 

17b HvSbSco'oIJ* 19 in* 15b 15ft- ft 

8B> m A. 3 54 Sft »ft 54ft+ ft 


lib 12'* BkafVo 1.16 
■29b lBbBnkAm 1^ 
29b 22 BkARt n2JM 
37b 26bBnkTr 
a 16b BkTr pf2J0 
17V* lb Bcwmar .18 
32b 21ft BardCR JO 
25 16b BarnGp » 

29V* lift Barnet s.9A 
23b 13b BarvWr JO 
• " Ob 3b BwRm J4t 
.. 60 41 Bousetl 146 

-341* 34 BasTr ■ 48 
111* 7 Banff In 

- 221* 17b BavStG 242 

- 14b 71* Bayun 

36 22V* Bearing I 

23ft 16b BMlFd 1 JO 
■ 4 + b 33 Beat Pf 340 
•. 47V. 23b Beckm JO 
52ft 371* BeChiD 1.10 
24b 6ft Baker 
37b 21b BelcoP SJOb 
Sft 5b BeWnH 44 


32 Cltvln pt 2 5.9 

4V*Cloblr sJOb 04 

24 ClarkE 3L20 01 

28V* avCIt 1 JO 5-9 

13b ClevEI 2.16 16. 

M ClwEI Pf7J0 16. 

441* Civ El PT7J6 17- 

6bClevePk JO 7.9 

9ft Cloroji J4 7 J 

9ft CluettP .76 4J 

8b Cluett pf 1 9.1 

5b Coach m 

25ft Coastal JO 14 

29V*Csti Pf 1.19 JJ 

30 CsN Pf 1J3 54 

30ft CocaO 242 64 


5.9 2 34 34 34 + ft 

84 6 60 5b 5V* Sb+ ft 

8.1 7 17 271* 27b 27b + ft 

5.9 5 71 30b 29b Wk+ b 

IA 6 370 15b 15ft 15b 

16. s20 47V* 47V* 47ft— IV* 

17. *1000 45Vb 45V* tfj*— 1ft 

7.9 7 52 7ft 7b 7b 

7J 6 mi lift 10b 11 + ft 
4J 0 878 ul6ft Mft 1 6b + Zb 

9.1 37 11 10 II + ft 

53 1 7b 7b 7b+ ft 

14 558 35b 34b 34ft— ft 

3J 1 35 35 15 + ft 

54 4 35V> 15 3514+ «■ 

64 9 625 35b 36b 36b— b 


HftColeN *42 35 16 07 20ft 20ft 20ft + b 


6ft Coieco 
15V* Calemn 140 
13b ColaPai 140 
28V*COKlP PI340 
8b COIIAIk J3 
TftCollnF s 44 
13** Co l Pen uo 
21b Colllnd i 
27ft CotGcn 2.70 
46ft CoiGs PISJS 
31ft ColuPet JO 


7 221 Bb 8b Oft 

5J13 20 22V. 22 22ft+ ft 

7 J 0 1242 16ft 161* 14 W— ft 
12. *100 29 29 29 

64 7 179 lift II lift 

114 ID 13ft 13 13 — ft 

8J 13 153 16ft ISb J* +.S 
6 823 24b 23b 24b + lft 

9J» 6 137 Mft 29b 30 + ft 

11. 30 48ft 40ft Mft . 

1J10 58 41ft 41b 41b 


54ft SS3.pl 04 M 20 44 45ft 45ft ^ 
25b llbBlfllCP 2 11. Ml l8Mdl01ih 1«W— Mb 

U 3 M?y ^ ” 4 « 3b 3ft R± X 

^SvSiS 

s '% aaspsfes 

l?i lift BiaeSJ” 46 « fcS 

26 20ft BlkHPw 2.16 *4 6 9 m* M Mft+ ft 

26ft 16ft Stair jn 1 O 7 24 2»ft 23ft 23ft+ ft 

774m iiri BNlSL l,f4 S.9 7 11 IvH If** 

n ZBbBHJHR 1.92 0511 77 34ft 36b 34b + ft 

33b 24ft BIweB 1J0 74 6 359 Mbd24 34 — b 

ile 9 BahleBr 367 2ft a lb lft — ft 

m, 20b bSSoo * 1 JO 4.7 4 1439 21ft 20b 21 + ft 

Mft Boise? 1.90 61 7 U 31b 31ft 31b+ ft 

X H Ballon 3.05 7J 5 511 27b 27ft 27ft— ft 

Sb ^Borpw SlJO 53 7 11* W* »* 

l3ftgS2 , d"“ 2J0 Vi 4 23 2% ™ 21ft 

•U SW ii I<0 S ^ “w TSriS 

'S3 *2 » ,r M '*• 367 ^ 7 lft TSt 3 

3£ 3b HA ’« fii? 452 SS |" |S+S 


24ft 7b BliFSL 
21ft lib BlocfcD 46. 
26 20V* BlkHPw 2.16 

24V* 16ft BHllrjn .1 
27b lift BNlSL 1.14 
]9 21b BICSHR 1.92 

33ft 34V] Bluefl 1 JO 
4b 2 BoBleBr _ 
42ft 7tm eoelna lit 
Mft 28b BoiseC '-»0 
20 25 Barden 2J5_ 

28b 18b BorpW H JO 

4b 2 Barmne 

24V] 19V* Rumba 2J0 
64 56ft BOSE PtOJO 
*b Tb BosE or 1,17 
10ft 9 BasE prlJi 
5ft 2 Branllt 
24b 23 BrloSt 140a 


» 14 BkUG PfZ47 

27b 24ft BkUG Pi 3.95 
31 20 BwaGP SI. 74 

37b 23ft BwnFer 1 
22V» 13 Bmswk 1 


42 48b BrsIM Pf 2 14 2 55V* B gft+ b 

Mft 17ft BrllPt 1.90a 4 M ZZb 22 22 + ft 

16ft 13b Brock n .10 J2S 233 12bdl2ft I2b+ ft 

IFft I?* BrkwGI 140 A* 6 23 13b dUft 13V*- ft 

25b 19ft BkyUG 2.70 11 4 26 23b 23ft 23b+ ft 

28 16 BkUG Pf2J7 14. 3 I7W 17b 17»i+ W 

Sb 24ft BkUG Pi 3.95 15. 3 3*b 26b 2»v 

31 20 BwaGP SI. 74 US « Mb Wb 2776+ ft 

37b 23ft BwnFer I 3.412 295 30 39b 39b 

22V* 13 Bmswk 1 5.6 7 654 18 17b 17b— ft 

381* 34ftBrnsk Pf2.40 74 7 31 30b 31 + 1* 

3 29b Brash W 140 3J10 4 3*b 34b 14b 

24b 14b BuCVEr M IJb in^k 

13b 8 Bundv -60a 4.9 5 14 8ft Bb . flb— ft 

lift 131* BunkrH 2.16 15. 2 14b 76b 14b 

77V* lift Bur llna 142 4J 6 69 Mft 23b 23b— ft 

72b 37 BriHth !J» 34 0 708 Sift 50ft 51ft+lb 

18b 15ft BUM pf 2.13 12. 109 Itft 17b 10ft + ft 

33b ISbBumd i JO 3J 7 10 17b 17b 17b + b 

55b 37ft Barron 2J0 7J10 ill 34 13b 34 + ft 

15ft 9 Bullrin 42 54 7 10 10ft tb 9b 

Mft 14ft Bunes 11 052 15V* MV* Mb- b 

61b 3712 CB> Ind lJOa 3J 9 01 30b 30 3»b+ * 

41ft 44ft CBS 200 6J 7 673 44 d43 43 —IV* 

17ft 9ft CCl » »I 13b 13ft 13ft + b 

{(I* |0t CLC 6 36 10ft 10ft 101*+ ft 


lift lift CNA Fn 12 537 lift Mb Mft + V* 

9b 8 CNAI 140a M « 8ft 


36 ft 37b CPC S l.*2 £J 8 927 lift 15b ISb— ft 

M 17b CP Not 240 12 6 26 221*22 22 - ft 

60ft 41 CSX Ui U 6 630 S3b 52b 53b +1 

5lS 22 CTS 1 3.6 9 2 26 26 26— V* 

35ft SlbCaBO* .*3 4J 4 194 22 d31b 21b- ft 
Ub ibCadenc _ JJ » J J “» 

ilb Ob Caeiars 7 534 8ft 8 8 — ft 

28ft lift Cnlinn .70r 10 14 122 12ft lib 12 + ft 

Wb 34b Cammi JO 411 299 41 41ft 43 +11* 

m* nScpLko S.3M J]Sr S 

15 74ft CamSo 2.10 LI 0 1625 34ft 33b Mft + ft 

Mft 15ft CampT S.92 4J * O 31 V. 21 31b- ft 

44Vk 31 CaPOC al.90 94 32 31V* 31b + ft 

Si* 14ft ConPE gl.l* S96l4bdi4 M — ft 

44 25 Canal R .64 2J2I 1 36b 26b 26b 

Sft »>A Cannon 140 UllMOVuMb 39 39ft + 4ft 

801* MftCaaCIIS 40 412 3T 72 71b 71b— H 

4b 175* C aphid 142 6J 7 491 22ft 22 22b 

71* 3b Carina 0 40 116 4b 4b 45*+ b 


44b 31 CdPOC BI.90 
Ml* 14ft ConPE eU» 
44 35 CanaIR .44 

30'.> tT* Cannon 140 
80ft UftcaaCits 40 
Sib 17b CapHM 142 
7V* 3b Carina a 40 


16b Comb In 1J0 Ui » W* «» ££= ft 
32 CmbEn UO 4.9 0 T23 »b Mb Mb- b 

14 Comdl S 40 1413 94 23b 32ft 2WL+ b 

7 CmSw n .14 12 7 40 7ft 7b 7ft 

51b 34 Camdri IS 439 Mb 40 4Jb— ft 

22b lTbCmwE 2J0 14- 6 354 20 W 19b+ ft 

Mft llbCwE pf 1.90 15. 29 12b 12b 12ft 

15 12b CwE pf 2 15. 7 13V* 13ft 13ft — V* 

19V* 15b CwE of 2J7 14. 1 16ft 16ft lift 

15b 12bComES UO 13. 7 4 14V* 14b 14V* + ft- 

Mft 41b Comsat 240 3412 275 63 60ft 62V*+2ft 

Mb 23ftcSSS JO 1419 57 lib 31 31ft+ ft 

31b 9b Compar .. 507 31 2Vb Mft+ *» 

24b lift CompSc D IJJ If** 16b 14b 

49b 24ft CotvWl 5 271107 31 »b 30b + J 

23ft 16 CanApr J6 68 0 2W Wft TTft 17b+ ft 

40 UbCaneMI 240 7J S 70 20b 20V* 28b+ b 

OU 41ft ConnGn L74 34 6 111 Mft 47b 47b- b 

Mft llbcSlNG 240 1*- * ’5 US 112 

29ft 17ft Conroe JO SJ M 0 23b 23b 23b — ft 

33b SbcSnEd 2.96 9 J S 349 31b 31b ,31ft+ ft 

106b 73 ConE Pi 6 5.9 1101 101 101 +J 

35ft Mft ConE Pf«J5 If *10 31 31 31 — ' 

38b 3ZbConE pf 5 If , 3 M Wfc M + ft 

34V* 23bCOflFd5 2.12 7.1 4 403 TOJJ 2T7L 29b— V* 

00 55V* Con F pf438 6f I 69ft «ft «V*— ^ lft 

45 34b CnsFrt 1J2 4J 4 34 38 M 30 — b 

53ft M CnsNG 3.74 84 4 M 46ft 4g* *»+ » 

19V. ISb Cara Pw 2J4 M. 51250 17b 17ft W* .. 

33 24V. CnPw pf450 17. 2210 27b 27ft *7ft — b 

53 SftCnPw pf<52 04 z20 541* 541* 54ft 

Mb «iI?CnPw 01742 17. « «k 44b 4M*- V* 

34 45 CnPw p/7.76 17. dOOOiSb 45b 4fft— 2ft 

53 40 CnPw pnJO 16. Z40 47 «7 47 

24ft lift QlPw pf 4 14. M u25 »«* 23 + ft 

27 23ft CnPw pfSJfl It 5 24b 24b Mb— ft 

24b 22b CnPw pr3J5 16. 2 24 23b 24 + ft 

17V1 lib CnPw pr2^!B 16. 4 14ft 16 ji + * 

16 13ft CnPw ar243 16. 4 lift 14 J4 

17ft lift CnPw Pf2J3 14. 5 ISft 15 IS — ft 

ConfAIr , 157 <ft 4 4 

UnICv J4 12. 3 5ft Sft 5ft 

Sft™ 2J0 U 5 414 Mb 34b Mb- b 

-HC pfA2i0 4J2 3 40 60 M +1 

CntiGld 2J0 02 4 395 32 3^* 31b 

CntGP pf 2 13. 5 16 15b If**— b 

gffifi P,4 f i^-i 102 Sb Mb 31ft+ ft 

SltVil 15* 10. 7 1376 16 '5b 15b+ ft 

CtOafP *30 JJ 8 472 32b ^b S' 4 *.}? 

CnDI PfiJO 12. *10 » » ” --1ft 

Canwd SlJO SJ 7 23 22b Mft 22ft— ft 

asr un , s 

gssL»- B a a.ssL saix 
^S*lS .^4“, ^b SR Sb 

ass".s s* J jS jK 8 

CamG 132 4J 8 390 48 47b M + b 

gS?l k '■? ^1? 23 7 IK 3S gj?+ft 

Cox BO 136 JIB M7 M 34 Mft + l* 

SSS lJOa 4J 7 Jf Si S^Tift 
jo 4J?4 mjfam iz* r»+S 

cSdF PM L7 ^lUlb 31b 31b+ b 

wlnN 2J0 0J 5 S % 29ft 28b 20V*— b 

SS*M «U0 la 12 21bd21V4 21b+ ft 

CrmK 5 ,96 SJ 7 18 19 16 17 + ft 

CrwnCk 8 68 291* 29ft 29b- ft 

CrwZtl 2J0 03 10 1*4 28ft 26b 27b + 11* 

Crt3r Pita 11 85 30b 37b nut ft 

CrumF 1 J4 i5 3 UBS 30ft 29b 30 - ft 

ColCro 30a 2J12 59 18ft 10 18ft— ft 

CvmEn 2 fl 3 30 14b Mft 34ft— J* 

Carr Inc UO 14. M 9b 7ft 7b— ft 

Curtw 1 24 4 8 37b 37b 37b + ft 

Ciitaes 1.10a 43 3 22 Sib 26 »b+ b 


3lb 9b Compar 
24b lift CompSc 
49b 24ft CptvMI S 
23ft 16 CanApr J6 


20ft 13b CimNG 2J0 
39ft 17ft Conroe JO 
33b 22b Can Ed 2.96 
106ft 73 ConE Pf 6 
35V* Mft ConE PfiJS 
38b 32b ConE pt 5 
34V* UbCOflFdS 2.12 
80 55V* CanF pfLSO 

45 lib CnsFrt U2 
53ft 43 CnsNG 174 

19V. ISb Cora Pw 2J4 
33 26V. CnPw pfASO 

55 44V* CnPw pfA52 

54b 44ft CnPw 017.72 

54 45 CnPw pf7J6 

53 40 CnPw Pf7-6fl 

24*. 24ft QlPw pf 4 
27 23ft CnPw pf 3J0 
24b 22b CnPw piOM 
17V* lib CnPw prtJO 
14 13ft CnPw prZ23 
17ft lift CnPw pf2J3 
‘ ContAIr 
ZanlCap J4 
CntICp 2J0 


CntGP Pf 2 
cntGo PfiJO 
Corn m 2 


CnDI PfiJO 
Canwd ilJO 
CoakUn .07 r 


CamG 2J2 
Corrfllk 1.76 
Cowles 1 
CaxBd s J6 
Cralo 

Crane lJOa 
crarR* 
CrodtP JO 
CredF pf2.73 
Crltan 

CrocviN 2J0 

CrckH Pf2.18 
CrmK 5 .94 
CrwnCk 
Crwzei 2J0 
CrZet pf4J3 
CrumF 1J4 


Carrinc UO 
Curtw 1 
cvcioh i.iOo 


52b 26ft Carl Isl 3 31 10 8 187 29ft Mft 28b+ ft 


S 2Sb Carnal 1R2 6J 7 47 Mb 27b 27ft + ft 

80 40ft CaroCO S 7414*100 91 71 91 + ft 

17ft 10b Caro Frt J4 4.4 5 13 12b 129* 12ft+ ft 

Mft lift Car Pw 2 JO 12. 6 154 |9ft 19b lb* 

Sib 37 carTec 110 5.1 8 15 41ft gift gift 

24 lift CarePIr I JO 7J 3 2 14ft 14ft J4ft 

20b lift CartHw urt UI SI 14ft 14ft Igft— ft 

34b 23'* CartH pt 3 8J _ .4 24ft 24ft * 


an torin pi . w _ 7 l . . 

15ft RftCartWI .40 AO 7 M 10 9ft '0,9ft 
10’* 7b CatcNG 1.12 Ilf II Oft lb Oft 

14V] 9 CastlCk JO 8.1 I 99 10 n* 9b _ 

73U «9b CatrpT 3.70 SJ 9 332 51ft 51ft 51ft+ ft 

34b lift CecaCo 94 SJ 4 64 18 17b 17b— b 

6*’* 31b Catenae 4 74 i H 94 MftJ4+b 

IS 9 Ceneo 14 49 13b 12b I2b+ ft 

4M* 20b Conte* js lj 9 43 24ft 23ft 34 + ft 


19 

16 CenMud 

2JS 

M. J 

61 

17b 

17ft 

ITU— ft 

15* 

12* C««IILt 

1 J2 

IX 4 

» 

14 

13* 

14 


25 

ZbCnlLl pl2J7 

1L 

160 

Z 

OZVk 

Zft— * 

Ifb 

WlCnlLI pfXAS 

TS. 

kSO 

11 

IS 

w 


12ft 

IQ CcnllPS 

1.M 

IX T 

94 

Ub 

11 

tlb + 

b 

40b 

Z* CitLBE 

6*® 

IJ 

117 Zb 

39* 

J9VI + 

b 

13b 

11* CcfnPw 

1J0. 

16 6 

159 

Wft 

12 

12 — 

ft 

U* 

10 Cnsora 

U Y 

7 1 20 

49 

lib (4Ili. 

lib 



4b 3b DMG 
lib 5b Demon JO 
33 13ft PanRi* 1.13 
33ft 23b DanoCp UO 
34b 13b Daniel s .18 
Mft 42ft 
Mb 40V* 

10b 6b 
67ft 38ft 
lift 10b 
31b 2<ft 
15 12 

Mft 45ft 
52 43 

Mft 17ft 
47b 33ft 
12ft 10ft 
41b 23b 
19b 7ft 
31ft M 
25 ISb 
31ft 21 
lift lib 
17 lift 
13ft 10b 
64ft 55ft 
53ft 45 
Mft lift 



lift I3K. DetE prU8 «. * ifl? iSS* 

S3 1.10 4.1 B 4 72H HH 22H+ JJ 

14 moiGlor *4 Ji 5 1M d i2w 14 

lift lBftOIGIO Plus 13- „ J Mb 

49 ft 19b Dial CP UO 2.912 7 «V* jg" 

41ft 36ft Dldlnt 220 SJ16 M4 » « « 

39b 23ft DlamS 1.76 it 9WB Mft VV. Kft 

69ft 31ft Dicta s JO 1J 16 1M « « + J* 

113ft Mft Digital VI 1340 «n* 81ft 81ft- * 

13ft 9ft Dllllng n21J9c , IW.6M 13b 12 Wft 

47ft IRBI^y ^ a s J 

iR Asssr jo at 7 . & z & 


^ ^ nwaSl * J6 3.1 0 44 21ft lift Mft 

U* TODoSu M 1J 12 35? V4ft Wft J4b+ ft 


43 30ft "mSv TJB 3J 9 2*6 36b Mft 36b+ ft 
31 16ft Dorsey 1 U t a< J? 

33 24ft Dover S J4 2J11 4g4 » 27)* 27b+ ft 

S 23V. DowCti 1J0 7J 9 1009 2Mk 23ft 34ft+ ft 

55V. 29ft DowJn *.92 2J21 131 ggg^gg* ggk+ J* 

31ft 15b Drovo s .94 6.1 9 47 ifb 015ft 1PJ+ ft 

51 Z7V1 Drew JO 2J 7 B89 20b 20 aft 

lift 13b DrexB 1.99o 14. 1 13b 1» u 

37ft 14ft Drevts SJOB 1.1 11 127 37ft 34b 3 7ft+ * 

54 SSftduPont 2J0 tJ 6 1767 36ft »* S 

b 

r sss a ss a gb 

Sft S&3ttr M SS “9 1, iS SS g fft-m 

l4Vk ll^b DU4Lf l.n U. 7 230 13Mi I 2*ti WH}+ Vi 

IB MM PMUO U. L4Q W Ujk Mjft 

15 12V* Duq pf K110 16- 20 13ft 17b 13ft+b 

lift 13ft Duq pr 2J1 14. *100 14b 14b * 

n jj Duo Of 7JD 14. z270 44 44 44 

n 20b DycoP n.lSe jig 7SB 21ft 12^ 2KL- V* 

13 6ft DvnAm .15 12 5 _ 24 6ft W 4ft 


55V. 39V3 DowJn * .92 
31b ISbDravo S .96 
51 ZTVi Drev JO 
lift 13b DrexB i.V9o 


Mft 24bduPnt oCLSO 
22ft 16 DokeP 2-2? 
Mft 54b Doke pfB.70 
64 52 Duke PfBJO 

23 18ft Dulur pf2J7 


IB 14b nm pfAZ.ia 

15 12ft Duq PTK2.10 

lift ISft Duq pr 2J1 

53 44 Duq pt 7 JO 

37 20b DycoP n.lSe 

13 4ft DvnAm .15 


43b 32b EGG JJ 1 J 16 443 Mb 3S 

714* 16Vh EOG «l 4 lW 179b 179 m 

MS RSijRp .96 frt Z $£ ^5+ ft 

I! SSL ,J2 “ • J? iff ^ '%i £ 


Uft J r Sr' 335 lb 5ft Jb+ ft 

7V. 2ft F4L WTO 8 zft 2b Zb 

10b lift EsAlr pf2J9 17. I 1»* 'S’* lg*+ 

2DV* 14ft EsAIr PCL2D 19. 138 17ft 17ft 17ft 

Ste a eSgF UO SJ 9 753 21ft 21ft 21ft— b 

l» 10ft iSSw 1J0 M. 4 50 lib lift lib 

BSb CObEsKOd 3a 4J 9 2703 70b 69b 711V. + ft 

!lft aRISS? 1.92 SJ 10 384 »b 29ft J9ft 

iitl ia Echlln 53 4314 16 12 TlTP b 12 + ^ 

3l2 iSanJ -s *2 33 11 IB 5 73* ZPk ^ 

lilt 7p|iErf1sBr 1A4 U 6 IB SSBh 2SV» + Jk 

24 MEtiwnti % M 10 7 134 20* TWJ 3W.+ J 

2BV6 1614 EIP03Q MB SJIO 6B4 26 2S*b 25JJ+ g 
i|k icu ppG rtofzJS U. 2 16 m Iom 16 m+ « 

24ft 22ftEPG S?3^ li„ 1 24b 2«* 24ft+ ft 

'R Rl'iSSv. ■" “l? 67* A* k Jft- ft 

W* 17ft EDS S JO 2J15 55 21b 21b nb 

a rssn i Jt }£* 

30ft 18b Elgin UO M 7 fl ■)* » 5 


9V* iii ENxir 16 25 Ob 8b 8ft + V* 

49b 3* ErnrsEt 2 4-r 18 214 43ft 42ft « + b 

53 9li EmrRd 279f 27. 63 1(W* IB 1CW6* — ^ 

1914 lllh EfnrvA 1 BJ) 9 ITS 1 24k \7 m5a— 

37V* 26V* Em hart 140 7 J 7 37 32 12 32 + ft 

lift 9b EmpDs IJ4 Jf” '?*? '»“• ’2??* w 

4ft 3 Emp pf J7 J4? * l 9® 2W 3 ft 

mu. i7 £ rm» Inc AO 2A IB 35 1516 i49b i “ *■ ” 

Wft 17 EnSp nJ4 2J VO 492 25ft 24ft 25ft+ b 

SJ Iw.pS J7 U 5 1 19b 19b 19b 

Mft Mft Enserch 1.34 S.7 7 1007 74 Mft 23b+ b 

lgu, cu, priA/Cfl R 486 W Wt J+r - M 

54ft 3«kEntora .74 1J ? 115 45ft 4Jb MW— l 1 * 


23b 14ft EmlsB J3 
35ft 22ft Enserch 1 M 
Wft 5ft Ensrco n 


ISft 10ft Infix" " 1 9 J 6 S2 H W ljR* 

19b 7b Envrtec 44 149k lib 14b + n 

26b 20V* Eaullx 2J0 93 4 * MV* 25b 24 


26b 70 Mi EOUIIX TIM TJ o — — ■■ — L . u. 

51a jF®"® u 7 i? jff 3^ 3«+ £ 

SM&K splash* 

au. lib iswc Job H J « mS 2iw w 
S ft MftlS'r ,5! Sswn^a b“ 7ft 

Mft 16bivanP I JO 9J13 2M 'Mkd'Sft 14ft— b 

imji o Fifwn on 4U 14. 12 94k 9n ™t ** 

34ft 21b ExCel SUB 63 7 111 2»i 2TO, 2M6+ «■ 

is 12ft Exelsr lJ*e 14 6 13b Wb 13b 

40ft 29ft Exxon 8 3 ^10- 4^5 077 Mi's 29ft 30 — ft 

■Mb nu FIAT 1 JO 63 7 675 23b 23ft 23ft + ft 

WbFataoc JO U41 119 14 dUft 14 + ft 

rSp^Jct J8 24 7 14 1TW lift llb+ ft 

Ate dMi Eomf 24 10 5Vi 5M i 5W+ Ml 

20V| iVtM Fczlrchd M 70 3 514 lift din* lift— H 


jiv 37Vb Falrc pfX60 11 74 I7W 27U* 77V* 

T5 Wft FamDI »J4 2J 9 1 Wb 1W 13b 

15ft 9b FrWitF 33 5 10 9ft 10 - ft 

15 ibFarah 9“ 9ft 8b 8ft— ft 

Aii- <m CAAarc 97 4 3 4k Jm * n 

Uft 16ft FrdlCo 1J0 6JJ13 B1 21ft 21 


34b iJ2 Ar§ M j» ^b m fc+'i 


171794 59b 57b 59.+ 1b 


BSE liS 

29ft 14V* FdSonl S 1 4J10 301 2M* 21b M - ft 

sRSbKsra 

8b «ffKSS & go 

0, «gEJ 

lift BftFnSS' SJ8 41i 6W lib Wft 1JJ+1* 

8% i^^^ * is a 'k £3 

13b 8ft Flresin JO 44 4 486 IP* » »»+ ft 

19ft 13ft FtAIln 4 M M 5 t? 17ft 14b 17b+ U 

19V* 9ft FtOWt JO 8J M02 »ft .Jb ,9b— V* 


10 2b FtdFIn .43t 
39ft 23 FtdUnl 2J0 
19ft 12ft Flggle JO 
9 3b Fllmwy 
6V* Sft Flmwy Pi 
16ft BV* FnCpA SJO 
14ft 4 FnSBor 1.141 
39ft 13b Fin I Fed 
13b 8ft Flresin JO 
19ft Wft FtAIln 6 J8 
19ft 9ft Ftawt JO 
20b 15ft FstChlC 1J0 
41ft 27b FIBTx 5146 
5ft 3b FtCItV 
44ft 32ft FtlnBCP 2JM 


20b 15ft FstOlle uo 46 6 348 10ft K 1|ft+ ft 

41ft 27b FIBTX 51416 32 B 32 Uft «*• 32 2b— ft 

5ft 3b Ftcity 7 20 4ft 4b 4b— ft 

Mft 32ft FtlnBCP ,n 4 6.7 5 M9 33 33b 32ft + ft 

££ WftFtMtaT M U 111346 l^k >3b+ ^ 

47ft 33ft FstNBo 2 M 4J IS 1M «b M «ft+ ft 

25ft WkFNStBn 2J20b 9 J 4 57 ZOi Hft 2V 

3 3 ft FtPaMt 4J4e 2.9 6 «4 lft _lb 1.3?+ )? 


25ft WftFNStBn USDb 
S 3 FstPa 
3 ft FtPaMt 4Mo 
17ft 14 FNJnR SUM 
10 6b FIVaBk JO 

35ft 25bFtWhc 1 
42 32b FIOChD 2 
13ft TftFIShFds JO 


741 9 114 ISb 14b lift— ft 
7.1 5 27 Bb 8ft 8ft- ft 


35ft 2 ui ISOS* 27b- ft 

42 32b F loch is 2 SJ 6 32 34ft 36ft 34b + b 

Wft 7ft FlShFdS JO 4J 9 424 13ft 13ft )2ft— ft 

Mb 9 FleetEn J2 iJIB 114 It 10b I0h+ ft 

OT aftF& 1M S.17 ’» ?fiS 5 

32ft 18 Flex IV JO 4 J 80 75 18b IJft 1W*+ J* 

lib 9bFl«xl pfui 97. 20 W* 9ft 9ft+ ft 

33ft 21b FllgtSt s .14 J23 72 28b Mft Mft 

25 17b FloalP n 23 61 lib 18ft Ilk + ft 

30 14 FtaEC s .10 JU 27 20b 20b 20b+ ft 

32 23ft FlaPL 3.04 It. ■ 390 39ft 28b 28b + ft 

lib 1 2b FlaPw 1J0 12. 6 IB 15ft 15b I5b— ft 

44b 17V. F l05t I s .70 AO * 20 17b 17b 1 »H— ft 

454k 1944 Flw&ffn 21 152 l*Vl 23*6 24Vi + 1 

H 26* Fluor " JO 2.910 B40 OT* 2^8 27ft + ft 

37ft 25b FootcC 2-20 7 S 8 5 »b B* 77V. 

24 15b FordM 3902 17ft 17 17ft— ft 

40b 31b ForMK 7M 43 8 292 36ft 35b 3«k+ b 

10b 8b FtDear 1J2 M. 97 .»ft 9'i 914 


3/ft on rwrv- ' .dj- ,, w 

«b 31b ForMK 234 4 3 8 292 36ft 35b 3«k+ b 

1?* ^FIhST SIM 22 W 99 Mft Mb Mb-1 

”vb ‘Rta * vn p J&l 

jcu iftVh FourPh 3D 258 J7h 37 37^8*1-1 

Wft ObFoxStP JO 64 4 30 10ft 10b JOb- ft 

U 4 lft Foxbro 1 JO 2JW 44 S3V. Oft S^T S 

ss IK « u ! ,4 S r # 5 ?R W w t 5 

SSi’tSM 1J0 7A7 g Wft Wb J^+16 


33b 17ft Fraehf i JO 
22ft 12ft Fuaua JO 


14b lib GAF _ M 5J12 134 14ft 14ft l«*+ ft 
30 14b GAF Pf 130 6J 22 18 17ft 17b + ft 

41ft 29b GATH 148 7J 6 143 31b 31ft 3J1*+ b 

SB 37 GAT Pf ? id 4J 4 39 381* 39 +1 

54 21b GCA r J-M J ID 252 26 25 25ft+ b 

29b 14b GEICO J8 l-» ® JJ 

44ft 27b GEO n 34 3 8 159 3» 33 “ft— ft 

7ft 3b GF Eqp .I0o 2J 8 ^ « ** sff+'ft 

U3a 7Ai Gc HOU .40 i 7 79 2o*te Tmn 2PH+ W 

“ UW 5311 691 33b 3»L 32b- b 

22b IO’a GopSIt J4 3J 5 29 13 12b 12b+ b 

10b 914 GasSvc 12. 6 10 10ft 1014 Wb+ ft 

51b 21bGearnt S3 IJ 11 59 22b 2214 22V. 

31b 17ft Getao 1J2 4J 5 48 17b 17ft 17ft— V* 

37 ^TftO^a 6* * Mb 3SJ* 35ft + ft 

16b ISb Gem in 2JM IS. J 16 J4 16 + ft 
72ft 164* GAInv 42ta 26. x524 17V4dl5b lib+ ft 

49b 28ft GArnOII J4b 1J 15 44* 3»ft 32ft + * 

2*14 15 GnBesh JI 43 4 S 19b 19b 19b 

48ft 25 GCIinn .96 23 9 7 MV* Mft 35ft + ft 

IB ft 7ft GData n 30 41 9ft 8b M4— ft 

lQu. 21 GaDyn 33 13 9 MB 23 22V* 22V* 

69b SlVwGenEI 120 53 81221 56ft »b 36+1* 

35 27b GnFdx 230 7 J 6 I7i 29ft 29ft »)*— b 


10b 9ft GasSvc 13* 
51b 21b GearM JJ 
31b 17ft Gcfco 1.12 
37 27ft OemCa 
lib 13b Gem in 2J0a 
22ft 16b GAInv 436* 
49b 28ft GAmOII J4b 
22ft 15 GnBesh J8 
40V* 2S GCInm .96 
18ft 7ft GData n 
39ft 21 GnDyn 33 
69b 5IV«GcnEI 220 


21b 17 GGttl JOo 2256 112 MV* 18ft IBft 

25 lift GnHosf 1 J.1 22 M Mb Mb 

464. 24b Glnsl S J2 lJlilgl «b 39ft 4 0b+l b 

39ft 27b GnMJIIS 144 LNM18 34b Mb Wj— ft 

33b GMat 2J0e 6.1159 3427 « 39 39Jk+ b 


Mft 27ft GMat PT335 
45b 36b GMol Pt 5 
30b UbGNC 1 J4 
7ft 3b GPU 


6.1159 3637 40 39 39b+ k 

14. 8 28ft 27b 27b + ft 

Ji 10 37b 36b 37ft +1 

J14 2 13b lift 13b+ ft 

18 540 6U ’ 


87ft 51b Gen Ro 134 2210 164 79 77b 7W>+lft 

10b 4ft GnRefr 21 4b 4ft 4b— ft 

51b 33b GnSlgnl UO JJ91TC 36b Mb 3* ft— ft 

ifb fftGnSieel Jib 23 9 7B lift lift 16ft+ ft 


Mft 24V* GTE 2J4 9 7 7 2460 2?ft 2W* 

28 22ft GTE pf 150 ?J 2 Mft 25ft 25ft + ft 

19b 16 GTE pf ZJB 14. W 17ft in* ink- ft 

10ft Ob GTFI PfU3 13. ^0 9ft 9ft 9ft + Vi 

11 BV GTFI PfiJO II *200 10ft 10ft Mft 

291* 19ft GTIra 150® 7 J 7 67 20b Mft “b— 2 

lift 4ft Gonexco I ift S* * + * 

31 lib On Rad JW J77 14 13b Wb IMk 

34 15 Const 0 1 40 44 lift 18ft IBft 

35ft Mft Genu Pf 1.14 3311 547 3«* „ 

33b 17b GaPae UO 6J10 «B 18b l»k ]*b+ )* 

26 ft 22b GaPw Pf334 16. 5 M OT. 23b + b 

19 ISftGaPw Pf24i 16. 44 IMS U 16 

Wft 15b GePw Pf2J2 14. J lift 1M4 14b 

22b IS GaPw Pf235 15. 4 TW* Wb Wb 

S' Sft8SR.rS gij-ff Rh s 

SS uit J ]U gj B=.S 

n iv ^tTSTfP 140 ^ u fl fb 

28ft ISb GldLw" S JO 4.1 6 34 1W 1M* '9b— b 

srsisx 4 8sH C S RF* 

T* ,KSS? s-S % 4 fi m| JI* s 

SS W5SST' J4 ^”7 _ +vi 

28ft 18ft Gdrlch 134 73 5 133 Mb 19b 20b + ft 


ib 4b Gian TP 
Oft 3b GlbrFn 
Mft ISb GldLw s JO 
24b lift GIHH1II 32 


58 Sift GlfW pf S35 
S3 35b GlfW at 7 JO 
M SObGulKHl 230 
Mft 13 GullRex 
12ft lObGIfStUt 1JO 
2Sb 15ft Gu HU W IJJ 
50ft 34b GltU pf 3.78 


4b 2ft DMG 31 19 3b 3ft 3ft 

lift 5b Damon JO 3 3331 107 6b 4ft 4J*+ ft 

23 13V* PanRi* 1.12 U S M Ub 13ft Wft— ft 

33ft 23b DonaCp UO U« J» 26b 24 M 

36ft ITS* Daniel s .18 .9 10 43 20 19 19 —1 

i3J0 6.9 7 368 49b 48b f?ft+ b 

13 140 Sib 51 51ft+ ft 

S3 10b 10b 10H+ U 

S 19 734 Mft 45b 46 b + V 

M 5J 9 540 lObdlOV* 10ft— b 
fl.10 4.1 9 250 27ft 24b 27 — b 

IJE1 12. 6 105 14b 14b 14b 

7.70 II z2S0 SB 50 S0 4 +1 

7J7 1L 260 46 Mft Mb— 1b 

n t 11 IH II 18b+ b 

3 SJ 9 225 3«* 34b 34b 

UB 13. 7 125 » lib lib— b 

Si 4J 7 998 Jib Mb 231*+ ft 

6 158 8 7ft 7b 

l 1 3.712 238 27b 24b Z7b+ V* 

UO 6.1 7 57 21b 21 21b 

J8 11 9 619 »b 27ft 38b+ b 

.88 12 13 91 17 16b 17 

1.17 18 6 Si 12b Wft 13b+ b 

1 JI 15. I 607 lift 11 lift 

*9.32 16. *150 57 Sift ST — ft 

77 J* 1b. *400 47V* 46 47V* + 1 

1175 14. J 17b lft* 17b- b 


12 10 HanJS U7a 

15ft 10ft HgnJI lJ4a 
19b lib Hndlmn I 
341* 15ft Hand vH JO 
391* 37b Hanna 2 
20b 14ft HsrBJ s 1 
34b 17b Hortna sJO 
23b 9b Hombh JO 
32ft 23b HorrBk 2J0 
40b 35b Horrb J8 


Sb 'RSSSSr 5 S’| | IgiS 

'*» jgtSKSSga i3’I 46 iSb 44b 44b+ ft 

§Vk 33UHDtnV TJB “ J Uf St Hft- b 

33b 21ft Holiday J« U 1W jj 4*2 " Vr X,S 

52b 28 H0ll»5 la 1.9 7 T57«i» SJ* O+lb 

8b 6ft HltieG PIUO II 1 ™ J* ,V*~ 2 

gbtJSS 11 JS OT iS SS Mb Mb 

1W6 Wft Haimtl 3JW u S 589 Mft *3ft+ « 

24b libHoeeU U4 U J * IgJ JSJ J|il+ u 

18 14 HarliBn UO *4 4 1 l» Igk . t J? 

lift BbHnriian sp 42 9 158 «* Vb * + ft 

SDb STbHasPC S 24 1J 14 1446 33b 32b Mft+ b 

29ft 12 tSimi JO 2.125 91 » »» » 

S 22b H000M I JO 73 6 Z Mb m. Mb 

109fc SH HOWFh .38 23 8 305 TOVl * 

Ifb 14b HOU7ln21J5 «.« 379 15b H 15 — ft 

48 41 Mnlnt pf4J5 IS. 49 «b 42+> 41V— ft 


7J 4 13 lib 11 11 — b 

U 8 082 19b lift I9b+ ft 
B 138 20b 20 2fl 
J 190 7ft 7 7ft + b 

7J S 133 20b 19b 20b + ft 


Mb 23 '* Gdnfl ' pin 2 13. 9 24b 24M 24b 

Mb ISft GOOdvr I JO 7J 7 412 18b 17ft 18V* + ft 

21 12b GordJ l JS6 4J 8 90 13b 13 I3b+ b 

30ft 21ft Gould U2 8.1 9 474 2I» 31V. 21b , 

57b 38ft Grata 2J0 4J.6 184 41b 40b 41b+ b 

44b 23 'A Gnsilwgr US Z./9 42 36b Mft 36b+ b 

15 9b Gronktvl I MU I 11b lib lib 

4b lft G I At PC 52. ii 

6 27V* GILkln JO 2J21 23 SOb 30b 30b 

33 22ft GNU*. 4J2B 16. 14 38 » 24b Mft + lb 

47b 33 GtNdNk 2 5J 4 9 34b 34b 34ft 

IBb llVxGlWFIn .SU 7311 W 12V* « 12 

20b ISWGiSm UO 4-1 s 310 IS 14b 14b+ ft 

4b lbGrayh wf 34 lb lb lb— ft 

11 SbOrowG *J6b 5J 7 « 6b 6b «.+ ft 
Sft 2bGttlRtV 32 1 2b 2b 2b 

Mb 21b Gramm I JO 1712 106 24ft Mft 24ft+ b 

S3 17b Gram PfZJO 11 3 19b 19b 19b 

19b 10ft Guardi *J2 *3 7 I 13b 13b 13b 

21ft 14ft GlfWxI JS 10 4 326 15V. IS 


11. 1 54 d54 54 — ft 

6.7 2 37b 37b I7V.+ V* 

BJ 6 7M 3Zb 32ft 39ft + ft 

2.6 104 Mft 14b MV* 

CL 5 228 11b lift lift— b 

6.9 7 513 19b 18b 19b +115 

9.9 6 38b 38b 38b + b 


soft Wb oiiu pt im y.* a m sew oew r w 

17ft 9 Gulfen JO 6J34 15 Ob 9M Oft— ft 


40b 28ft Hprt H .90 
lift 11b HottSe lJle 
24b 20ft HwllEI 2J4 
10b 5b HavesA 
28ft IBft Hanrtn JO 


Ml * 1PW naiCim JXI id M an a 

Wft fftHtakS « 4* 2J 7 100 10ft 10ft 10ft 

24ft 9ft KBdM S 198 10ft 10b 10b+ft 

Uft 19ft Halim SJ40 19 7 221 31b XI 31b+ b 

2Jb 23b Heinz s 1J4 U I M 24 *» M 

20b lib HeienC 5 55 12ft Mft Wft + ft 

27ft 17V* Hcllrinl 1 JO 7 J 5 3» Wft Wft 18ft— ft 

■Ml U.I.D v an ki fn hh 37ta 


50b 29ft HelmP J8 .9 11 *3 33 Mft 32ft 


41 23V* Herahv 1.90 

Mb 5ft newton JO 
28 Mft HeuWIn 2 
53ft 9 HewiP s J4 


I9b 14b Hevnlnt MS 
48 41 Hoint ottJS 


21b lift Hauin *2.16 It * M* W S + A 

52ft 37b KouNG UO If f 449 4# »ft « + » 

28V* 17V* HouORV U3e 4J »3 SJ £ 

Mb 10ft HOW Pt 10 58 Mft l » Wft+ » 

lift iSftHubbrd 2 » 7 ! IJS ImS lou. 

hi i3u LfiwiM a AO 6 1WS ItW 

T9 iRmSS? U B 44 Uft 13b 13ft 

jell aou MttahT & JO 10 8 732 jj* JHI JlW 11 

S3 i^SSUS. .MiSiS Kmf-* 

20 16b HUTTVD 9tlM • M. MM ^ 17 + J* 

12ft Oft HuntCh JO -4-1 31 7 9b 9b 9b- ft 

47 ink HuttCF tJMI 2-4 B 1511 34 39 R 

]?«* H^iSEl UI U MSI! Wb 19 + b 


17b 18 + b 


Mft 29 Human SJO ..LtWUM MV 

20 14b Huma 9tlM • M. M 18 

121* 8ft HuntCh JO JI 31 7 92 

47 19ft HutTEF (JO 2J S1S11 M 

21V* WftHydraul 1JB OJ 7 45 19 


411* 28V* ICInd 2J0 63 5 1« Wb 33V* W4+ ft 

61 42b 1C in Pf SJO 4J 6 »ft OT* OT* + b ■ 

lift.'SJcp SJO U f%« & 

fSS IJftlSAuf U2 M .? !>» I£A 13ft+ ft 


Mft iSS MAin U2 1A 3 UIV I» 13V* + ft 

25 M 4 7 ss %* SR Sv*lS 

.Sto 19V* l deal B MO 1-17 14 21ft 20b OT*- b 
8ft SbldealT 35 44 ift ift 6ft+ b 

21ft lift iilPuwr 2Jt 1%» «LR!8 
31b Sib IIPOV* ^4.12 If *100 Mft Wft soft— ft 
30 24 HPow P»3JB If MID K 24ft H + ft 

34ft 281* llPOw P*4J7 It *200 30 30 30 

31V* 25ft IIPOW Pt 4 14- 4 26 25V*- 25ft 

23b 25b ITW IJ* 35 8 208 27b 27ft 27ft 

§£ ^ tZc JOr 61 ^ ,ft* 9b 9ft+ b 

23ft 12ft IN CO JO U 30* 13ft UW- 1 3b— ft 

93ft 78 IndiM Pf W VS- *10 78b Wj 78ft— b 

ISft 12ft IndiM Pf2.15 14. S 13b 13b 13b 

16 13 IndiM pfZJS 14. 3 Wft Uft 14ft+ ft 

24ft 21b InaiGra 3.04 12. 6 2 M 26 “ + £ 

23ft 18 IndlPL 2.40 \ 1* ££ S 2 - S 

27ft 19ft IndNafl 2 7J J W .» 26— ft 

30 18 Inexco .12 J 14 139 IBftdlTft 17ft— ft 

80 52b IngorR SJO 42 4 195 55ft 54 *B6+ ft 

44 31b InoR pf 2JS 72 S * 

S* m 7 S S iS sR sK ^t-b 

Hft ID 4J 7 49 16b 1 » 16 

lft ftltatlnv 10 ft ft 

19ft lift inteoRs 7 VM 18 IMh 18 +'2 

23b Wft littRFn nJO 11* ) W J™ 1 , l m + 5 

16b Wft ItarSe 2.10a lb II « VHJ Iffle- »* 

CCE-fl iH'liiii 
i Eiff sq 

22b 17ft IntFtav 1 UUip 1» 

24ft 4b miHartf 347 V 

44b ISftlntHT Pft74 J2. M H 

44 31H* IniMln 2.S8 82 5 385 31 

23ft 17V* InlMult 1J8 72 S IS II 

Sift 35V* intPoor 2M *4 »H« 3f 
ISft 9Y] Ini Reef ~32 3J17 29 II 

Ml mS ERtT 2J8 J.7 810*4 » 

541* 40b ITT PfK 4 ?.l 17 M 

53 41b ITT PtO S 11. 2 M 

M 31ft InITT pf2JS *J J J 
99 42ft intTT PfiJO 9J 1 g* 

£1 AmifrtMrth 1» 7J k 19S 21 


9ft iftHMW 8 9 6ft ift 4ft+ ft 

I Oft 4 HRT JO 4520 6 Bft Oft Bft 

20ft 141* HeckW 2J8 11.49 5 19b 19ft 19b+ ft 

3Sb 21V* HellFB 1J6 6JM1 IBS 38 27ft 27ft ♦ b 

80ft MftHolDtn UO 13 91606 48ft g7ft 48ft + ft 

35b MftHornrP 1J4 7J 5 14 26ft 24b 24b+ b 

12 10 HanJS U7a 14. 11 11 IMk IMk, . 

151* IQft HgnJI lJ4a 12. 13 Mft lib 14b+ b 

Wft lib Hndlmn I ej 8 31 lift 14b Jgft+ b 

Mft ISft Hand yH JO 1710 126 lib 15ft 14b+ ft 

39ft 37b Hanna 2 7J 5 16 28b 28b 2Bb+ ft 

20ft Mft HgrBJ 3 1 6.1 7 20 lift 14ft MW+ ft 

26ft 17ft Hortna sJO 22 14 11 23ft 22b 23ft+ ft 

23ft M4 Hombh JO M 4 71 lift 11 11 

32ft 23b HorrBk 120 7.9 4 12 27ft 27b 77ft + ft 

60b 35b Horrb JO 2JI1 930 MftdJSft 36ft 
21ft 17 Hone lUD 6J 4 44 17b ITW I7ft+ ft 

24ft lift HortSM 1.12 _SJ 7 73 Mb gft Wt* J* 

40b 28ft HprtH .90 2J12 4 33b 32ft 37b+ ft 

lift lift HattSe 1 Jla 14.8 3 13ft Wft 12ft 

24b 20ft HwllEI 2J4 12. 7 B Mb 24 M — ft 

10b Sb HayesA 11 7M Oft ift— ft 

28ft lBftHaitrm JO OJW 44 251* 25 Z5VV+ ft 


SJ 4 94 33ft 33. 33ft+ « 

3.1 30 6ft 6ft . 6b 

45 71088 31M 30ft 31 +ft 
J 15 1316 39ft 29 39b + ft 


16 11 IrtAlu JO 43 9 23 13 12b 1 7ft + ft 

68 48ft IBM 3J4 -f7 10 15^6 60ft 58ft **9+*^ 

Zb 17ft IntFtav 1 MU 192 19 l» 19 + ft 

24 Vk 6b infftarv _ 3" JES. ,% + * 

44b ISftlntHT Ptt74 32. SB 18 17b 17ft 

ii 30ft IntMln 2J0 23 5 385 3U* 31ft 31ft+ ft 

23ft 17V* InlMult 1J8 » | « IJJ* '?£ 1?5+ v* 

wb "SEKS £ u. " wftiw 

Wfe Z^in,?r zS g 8 1044 £*£*£*:£ 

“ ft ss:{sss i ft 1 b S* 

SSffi %% w ? Sft Sft 2jk+ is 

27V* IntNrttl 2.12 7J 4 m 2Jb Mft T**'’— ft 

7I» inlNf Pf4J4 « .*l«l 72 72 72 + » 

R.RSSST 13 S* S f £ g^* 

Mb I 7 ^ gft fft fft+ £ 

Wft 15ft lowllG Z20 If * « ISS louTT ft 

20 17’AlawaPS 2J0 13. 7 24 19ft 1BV* 1VW+ w 

*!» >38 15 $ Z « ”ft 

iS 62 4 36 40ft 48ft 48ft+ ft 

gft if'ltakto J0r_ J l-712 [ lg 'TV* 17b I7b+b 

28V* 17ft JWT s I M MW *2 23 CTk » + ft 

r*bj^ ] ’jS 53” 98 wi w” ^ , 

Sft 54b JRvr ifSJO M s * 

10ft 7ft Jam*« J2 IJ * M Bft M* «b+ ft 

r^5«, f4 M.ss&guKg 
S"8 ft l STg 

Sb 

7b TftJewicr S IS 4ft 4b *ft+ ™ 


Mft 17ft JWT 5 1J4 
30b zibjmesF 1J0 
23b lib JRvr s jo 
70V* 54b JRvr Pf 5J0 
10ft 7ft Jamsw -12 


50 V* 42ft JerC pf 8-12 
50 41 ‘JerC Pt B 

95 77 JerC Ptl3J0 

4Sb 31ft JewelC 224 
7ft 3ft Jewlcr 


Mb 77W JohnCn 1^ K 7 ?1S Wb lift Wb+ ft 

lift 7ft JanLOH JO x 12b lift Wb+ ft 

28b 19ft Jargon J 1 ?■! i .} SJ ISS b 

30ft M Joiten I Jj *■* ? 5g 17V* 17ft 17V*+ ft 

42ft SOftJevMf SlJO 4J 7 249 M 31V* 31b+ ft 


5ft 3b KDI n 3 E ia. f* 2*_ b 

S5b Mb KLM I 7 307 34ft 34ft 34ft-j- J* 

£5 Iff SSSEi V* P » H 


S* - S 107 45ft Mft 45b+12 

Sb nS 40 23 1 I 12ft Wj. ™ 

32b Wft Kane® lb 4J * 3« 21U 20ft »ft+ ft 

34b 19ft KCtyPL 2.94 It 5 130 Mft 22b Z**+ » 

lASb tm icrPL DfUD 15. 3 14 Vj 14n t*V* 

in! « kcpl SSz it 1 ISft I»J Wfc. , 

T7U, mihvrsi, « 9 94 32 31 Vh ji« + 1 

16^ U^i KooGE 2.12 14. 5 102 UJB J 

40 23ft KanND IJ8 f 1 ? 12 Kjf SSJrli 

20 16ft KanPLt lM 12. 6 40 IBb 18ft 1Bft+ ft 

17b Mft KaPL pf2J2 It 7 lift 15b 15ft+ ft 

17ft 1336 KOPL Pf2-Z3 It 9 MM lift 1«J+ ** 

18 8ft Katyvn . 377 10 vb 

16ft 9b KtnrfBr 24 2J 10 70 10ft 9ft 10 + ft 

Mft lift Kaaf pf 1-50 It 3 W W 13+ b 

12 8b Keller Jo fl 6 16 »ft 9ft 9ft 

25 17ft Keltagg UO 6J 9 687 22ft 2Z1* 2Zft 

Wft Bft Kellwd JO *JW U JVb 9ft 7b- JJ 

27ft 13ft Kenaf .10 .7 5 53 lift 14b 141*+ ft 

42b Mft Kenmt JO 2J W M MV* 33 16 

lift UftKvUtn 2.12 111 « Mb 14 16b 

14ft 9ft KerrGIs J4 It 5 M lib 11 11b+ ft 

43ft 30ft KerrM *1.10 32 9 739 35 33 Mft+lft 

20b 9ft KoyiCn 4 I4 M 13b li 

20ft 12 KevFds 2» urn “b J5 

33 22ft Kevin iM U 16 41 Mft TS 25 - ft 

2Sft Wft KMae Sl.10 y s n a ™ s+ ,& 

58V* 44b Kid prB * 72 1 S2 52 SiaT’J* 

39ft 28ft Kidd* nnj* 4J 7 Mft Mft MVS+ ft 

73b SSVk KlmbO US L7 7 68 63ft 63 63 — b 

41ft 26ft KnohIRd SI UI 4 2Mk Mft 2Bft+ b 

71ft 12ft Koeer JO 62 » 89 WftdlSb '2W+ b 

34 19 Kehltr s J2 1-517 32 31 20ft 21 

27b ISft Kopper* 1 JO M 10 313 lift 15ft 16 

35V* 20 Kaporpf 4 1L *40 2Bft Mft 28ft— ft 

106 80 Koppr Pf 10 11 41 *1 47*ft TOV- ft 

10ft 4b Krnenir 27 Bft 8b 8ft 


581* 44b Kid prB 4 
391* 28ft Kidd* Pfl J4 
73b SSVk KlmbCI UO 


34 19 Kolmr * J2 

27b 15ft Kopper* 1 JO 
35V* 20 Kaporpf 4 
Mi 80 Koppr pf 10 
ifift 4ft Kronur 


27ft 19b Kroger 1-72 t9 6 148 M 24ft Mft 


12ft 7ft Kuhlm JO 
45 25ft Kyatoc 22; 
Uft 9ft Kysar J8 

lift 5ft LFE 
30ft 17b LITCO 1 
5b 2b LLCCP 
Wb 7 LLCCP Rf 
Mft 12ft LTV J7t 
™ Wft LQuInt l 
lift LaeGas SJO 
Bft 3ft LamSe* _ 
lift lib LaneDy 1.10 
Zft 13ft Lanier s -34 


tO A 4 10ft 10 10 

217 7 33ft 33b 33b- ft 

9.1 ■ 72 *»* 9ft 9ft— ft 

7 l7 5ft d 5ft Sft— ft 
JJ 17 31 30 29ft 38 + ft 

1 2ft d Sft 2ft — ft 

7 7 d ift 4b— b 

4J 2 1489 14ft Mft 14W+ ft 

18 123 20ft 199k TJft— ft 
12. 4 4 191* 19ft 1W4— ft 

2 ift 44* 4ft 

M 6 13 16b lift Kb+ ft 
1J11 W Wft lift 18ft „ 


15ft 9ft La«tlnt 37 6.1 13 171 Wb lift lift + ft 

X 16 LearPt .12 ,-728 142 77b 16ft ITb+lb 

427k 25b LearSu 1 JO 5.1 6 84 27b 27 27ft + ft 

iSft « St? PIUS 3J 1 44V* 66V* Mft+lft 

34ft 25b LswyTr 1^0 M 7 10 26 »ft+ * 

30b 22V* LaaEnt 1.08 3J10 26 Mft Mb 28b 

Mb 12b LPOPIat M 30 7 90 21b 21V* 21ft + ft 

2V i 1 LchVol 7 3 1% MB+ J? 

lift T2b Lehntn 2J4« »• 2J7 14 1» M+ ft 

24b 10b Letwiar s-20 1 J 5 83 Wb Wft IMh— ft 

44 30ft Lenox Uf 5J 7 129 Bft S2ft MVk+ ft 

Mb 75k LMFav JO 42 5 M 14 M 14 

14b ift Leucod 19 34 12 11* l ift + ft 

IDte 9=M| Leucd pf1JK5 IB. 1 VPfc 1WB Jf**+ J 

SOU LevS 1 J5 4k! 7 HU 27V. 24% 27 + 14 

"w LevlIrF 1 UU 62 Mft M 3*ft+ ft 

29V* 23 LOF UO 5.1 28 8 2JV* Mft 23ft— ft 


14b ift Leucod 
10V* 9ft Leucd PflJS 
50* MftLcvISI 1-45 
41 W 23b LovlIxF 1 
29V* 23 LOF . UO 


ffij tf&g « 6 5 ^^V* ?£-* 
gb *8 «8L R ^+ ft 

t r rar *r ««' r j* p su « 

5S5fttJ g- J lip K 

SS U ooX $ £ so^-ift 


18W 15b Litton pf 2 
50 25ft Lockhd 


Mi* 97 Lockd PfIUS B5 
107ft 73 Loewi JJ? JJ 

21b libLomMt 2J3 IA 7 J6 if* 19ft 19*+ b 

37b 22ft LnStor 1J5 6-9 6 177 27 2frb 36»+ ft 

JiZ WftUltt^ 1.94 14 5 317 13b Uft 13b 

1-16 1-32 UL rf 23498 1-32 NJ2 W2 

35 30b LIL Pin 5 14. *40 S3 31 3L — 1.. 

Mb Sft LIL PfLMJS 14. M Mft Mft ^ft+ ft 

U • 19U> LIL PITUI 14. ' 16 20 vt 20 Vi 20 W— 

17b 14b LIL PIP2J3 14- 3 15ft 15W lSft+ ft 

19ft lift LIL Pf02J7 14. I 1S5 IS IP*t * 

36ft 25ft LOnaDr .92 3J10 9 Wft Mft 27 + ft 


It 1 15ft ISft ISftf * 
10 950 4511 45V* 45*+ ft 


BJ 1 133 133 133 +2* 

1 J 5 32 83b B3ft S3V* — b 

7J 7 166 IBb 18ft IBft— b 


44ft Sft Loral >2 UTS 129 Z 30 31 + ft 

19ft HJftLaGenl *J2 3.1 5 14 lift 13b lift— ft 

44ft MftLaUmd 1J0 SJ 7 1363 31b 30V* 3M6+ b 

31 16b LnPoc JOb AS 17 663 18 17* I7ft+ b 

18ft 16 LouvGs 2-22 IX 5 90 18b 17ft IBft 

(R ISStSST.!^ A/ II £ gft 

Btasbszv g’i-g 1 S Ext 

17b 12b Luken* 37 SJ 6 107 12b 12b 12ft+ b 


Wft 10ft LOW! » J8 
35ft 20ft Luhrzl *1J8 
17b 12b LUCkyS 1.14 
17b 12b LuVum* 37 


17* 12 Macmlll ^ 
64ft 41ft Maev US 
36 29 MdCVPf A25 

MV* 16ft MdsFd 3J8e 
Uft iftMagJCi JB 
M 21ft MatanH 1 JO 
W fft MgtASI 
lift 6* Mann in Jflb 
m 5* ManhLf 22 


asb 31 Manvli afSJO 16. s rat BJ 

44ft STbMAPCO 1J0 42 8 2M 7ft 2871 

108ft libMOrtlll 2 2-712 WM 74b 74 

74V* 73ft MarOII wd 2598 75 74 

25 ISb MorMId 1-25 SJ 6 124 Zb 23 

Mft IB Marlon J4 2JZ7 15* Mft 2SV 

22ft lOftAMfkC S 32 3.0 7 25 10ft 104 

29ft MV* Mark pfUO 8.1 7 Mb 14} 

47 29b Mnrrlot JO .911 2S4 Mft DJ 

42ft 29* MrshM 2 6J 10 670 31ft 31V 

2Bb 13b MrshP 1-24 7/ 1 544 lift 14 

38 23 MrshF DFUO « 1 » a 

51ft 28* MortM »1J2 63* 19S 30ft 2ft 

37ft 12ft MaryK » .20 1J12 330 2Sft 19V 

43b 21b Md CUP JB 2J 7 k38 Zb 321 

62b 28 Masco Ji LI 11 718 37ft Ml 


Ort* 

wC m * YW. P/E iota MlBtl LuwoSt.aS* 

ISft 10b MdiER 1 JO 11. * l H* lift lift- ft 

2u* 19b MhWI RT2J7 13. J 20 V* 20ft W 

\l KSg? el pf^S S' 1 8S S8 ^5 

BS^SSi"^ SSU5-S! SS SiS 
3?5 S5 « ’iSo “*j‘o“ iff%h RtS 

S3 wKtffid 1J0 «■ 23 19ft 19ft 19ft 

26ft 14ft MII1R J2 L7 8 10 19b T9 19+ft 

mPmjSSF 21 3 4 iilfwM B g£»; 

'£ STi L » T a 6* i ? g £ gJl 

94 47b MpfliC SJO 4j 6 17 77ft 76*-' 77*+ lft 

lift * MoPSV ID 9J 5 17- 10ft »ft 12ft t 

IJft lift MOP? PTL41 IL mj y WJ «* 

2 L7 4 70« m* 33* 33^+ ft 

20 2772 42 7ft 7ft 7ft 

64 27 an 8ft 8ft 

11 42 12ft 12b 12b- ft 

13 470 13ft 13ft 19* + b 
23b 12ft MohR ■ JO SJ 4 14 lift IS* b 


65 48 MMM 3 

19b IS MtaPL LI2 
49b 33 MtanlM 1 
96 67UMPo£C 340 


35ft TB* MACOM .12 J 22 742 23 Mft »J+ ft 

a nu. MfA 1 JO If 9 712 39 CI38 3B*r ni 

Sb WbMEI JO IJ 10 16 31 30* W* 

691k ZbMGIC LM 2J13 872 49ft 49b 49ft 

Mb 7ftMGMGr J4 5411 117 Ift Bb gf+ ft 
17b 12 Macmlll 30 3236 43 15ft IS* 15b+ ft 

64ft 41ft MaCV 1^ JJ 7 55 Sb Sft Sft 

36 29 MaCVPf 4J3 M. c2Sd ]1 Im 31 31b 

MV* lift Md*Fd 3J9* 1“- 7* W* 0 4 *!r Li 

iak Mani a _4B 13 A 27 9 W 9 + Mi 

34 IVbSflSSnH 1J0 6J10 48 Zb M 

18 fft MetASt 12 358 »0ft 9* 10 + ft 

lift 6b Mann l n JOb 34 3 * 12ft 17b vgk+ ft 

fft Sb ManhLf 3B SJ 7 2 6 Sft 5ft — ft 

24* 9* ManCr 6 JZ IJ 9 39 17b 16ft 17b + ft 

40b Xft MIrHan 2J2 U 5 60 23ft 32% 33 + b 

Sft IWManvill l.« n 1L101M1 14* W. U*+ Vk 

45b 31 Manvli PfUO 16. S TO6 Bb Zb 

44ft 27b MAP CO 1 JO 62 8 2M 29* 28ft 29b+ ft 

108ft 44* MatOII 2 17 12 WM 74b 74 74* 

76V* 73ft MarOII wd 259* 75 74 74ft— ft 

25 15b MorMId 1-25 SJ 6 124 Zb 73 73 

Mft 18 Marlon J4 1477 188 Mft 25V. Mft + IV* 

Sft lOftMOfkC S 32 U 7 25 10ft 10ft 10ft + ft 

29ft MV* Mark PfUO 8.1 7 Mb 14b 14*- b 

47 29b Mnrrlot JO .911 254 Mft Db 34ft + ft 

42V* 29ft MratlM 2 6-310 670 31ft 31ft 31ft+ VL 

20ft 13b MrshP U4 Wl 566 14ft 14 Wft 

38 23 MrshF DFUO 54 .j » » + 7 

51ft 28ft MortM elJ2 4J 4 1« 30ft 2W* 30ft+ ft 

JTft Wft MaryK B 30 1J13 330 20ft 19ft 2«* + lb 

43b 28b MO Cup JB U 1 x38 33b 33b 33b + W 

Sb S mSoST Ji LI 11 718 37ft Mb 1«+ ft 

40 ZJft-MaSOnl! U2 5J2D 244 Mft 24ft ?|Fhi+ ft 

Mb lift MasM use w. 7 M lift l» IJft + ft 

5ft lftMaseyF M7 it? lft lft 

19 13*fcM0SCp 2-56 14- 26 IW If lgk+ ft 

10 B ft Mas Inc 1J2 IA “ JS* JS 

B2W 39 MaT5UE JBr Jll 6 52b 52ft 52ft + ft 

12ft A Mattel JO 2.4206 2558 IS* lib l»k+ ft 

Bb Ift Motel wt 8SS ** 8ft Bft+ ft 

29 IfUMattl pf2J0 LB 71 28* Sft 2Sft+ W 

M 23b MovDS^UO 7J 6 174 2Mk 24ft 24b+ b 

6 3 MayJW 1ST 3ft 3b 3ft— ft 

30 24 MavfO la M 9 141 25 24W Mft- ft 


41 19ft Mitel i 
41ft 2ZftMaMI t 
5 2ft MataliH 
13* 7b MdMer JO 
33ft 46% MadCnl 
141b 18 MohaK 
281b lift MahkDt 
23* 12ft MohR ■ JO 


5ft lft MaieyF 
If 13HMosCp L5A 
10 BftMosInc U2 
82ft 39 MatsuE Jar 
Wft 6 Monel jo 
B b 3ft Mate! wt 
39 19U Main PI2J0 

32 23b A*gyD8 1J0 

6 3 MayJW 

x 24 Mavto la 


i3* i2ftM<AR ■ jo ^ * 14 iiS 3St IS? 

30* I7V* Manrdi M Uj fl 18* jfft Wb 


64b 27V*Mclnl D _ 
11* 4ft McLean 32 
Uft 12ft McNeil .90 
32* 21 Mood 2 
37ft WbMMSrx JO 
43 JObMedtm J6 
48 31* Mellon nX34 

48 ift Melville 2J4 
57 34* Merest 1 JO 

36ft 22ft MerTx «_ I 


Sib 17 mosop aJ2 
40b 19ft MMOR 1.97* 


" ilftMeS? lJ4e fill 426 im *1* HJrJJ 

^Sl JOe XflO 363 % SSS 

178ft 90 5 LI 12 V 161 157 140b+8b 

24ft 21 M1E PfCLfO 18. »4W 23ft M ® 

44* 33b MfE PfG7J8 19. *W 41 JO • « T* 

SO 38 MIE pfJBJS 18- 4JW+ W 

12b 4* MoxFd 309 4Vb d 5* 4 — ft 


■Mi* 17ft menron ™ jj • « isw ikt*. 

63V* 36 Meneor J3 M 6 g 46 45ft JSiT’u, 

87ft 59ft Monstm 180 SJ * M9 6g 65ft Mft+ » 

23ft 14b MMOU 2 I- ■ » W ff 

SS&S&STiSS 

AhsaasiScfa ft 1 , S£iS&e 

i a-?s5SK s .j| SfSEVaTi 

g* 7$L MorKnd % *J 7 2Q Mb Mb Mb— » 

S* HbSJESS- ” a t siS SJt s «*+ * 

g iS ns “* ss 
I 5 b'S :*■ r . r* s 

^WMSwvc’iS 97 5 » ^k Uft Wft+ Vk 

12Vh 'i? 5 « W A* 


lift 10 MutOm 1-Me 
14* Bft My.rU. JO 


39* 23V* NOD 2JB BJ 4 9 Wj* Zb Mb 

SShSi " J2‘ 4.9 7 9 Mb MW M*+ b 

J!ft 3£iNCR a lS SJ i lil 3« 39* g 

Jft NVF .Ur 12 a 37? 2ft » J* 

gfS 1 ^ 

58b 41 NOICO I A'M T SiZ nn 91* 

26 17 Nopco 32 1 J J2 2 ,1? ,1 _ ^ 

19b ISftNOPiFd JO LOW 35 16 15ft 1* 

r isKsssso .ts • %”i J p ® Pt »* 

151 Sr 

?»* ?3 . NfifiDW JKL ’it * l?t ra* Wb Wft 


l? fc WbNOlat prlJS Ml l ’J *55 {2 h 14ft 

IBb IZftNotEdu U5t 93 7 M MV* Mb Mft 

IT ?»HFG G plS8 W “ Wft ?7ft ljft+ £ 
Sft ISiNSfeyP^ 1J8 7J 7 7M Zb Ift 1M+ ft 

ftjJSEA 

F Es?ss s .« »m fi B 8b,- 

a jgjsgss 1Jt a* ss s iv 

F®55i"5 ti? V i It l 15 

Si J SSB-j* 


41ft 27ft McDrrn 1J0 4 J 1 2Z M IgS 34 + V* 

41ft 27b McDr pfX20 6J 33 Mb 33* 34 — b 

» i6* McDr 5x60 14. Mg wjjj as JSr: 5 

72» 51b McDnld 1 IJ JlgfO Mft 59ft 5Wk+ ft 

47b 22ft MeDnD 1J6 U 8 154 2*« 2Jb 2*ft+ W 

51 79 MCGEd UO SJ 8 42 lift 30* J1W+ b 

56 WftAMGrt? 1JB L612 375 tta 4SW 47b + lft 

66b 27V* Mclnl P ^ 3 i w> *1^” J* 

11* 4ft McLean 32 Ai 1.1 5b 7 7 — * 

Uft 12V* McNeil .90 63 9 102 Wb 13ft Wb 

32* 21 Mead 2 9-1 5 114 22b 21* 319b— ft 

27* 13b MOOSrx JO 2.920 70 17 14ft 17 + ft 

43 30b Medtm J6 IJ W 268 36ft * S*+ * 

48 11b Mellon aU4 Ml .31 Mb 34ft 34ft— ft 

48 6W Melville 2J4 SJ 8 248 »ft 37b 17b— b 

57 34* Merest 1 JO H S J 2HS 3S! SJul £ 

lAfc ?9ViM«fTx a 1 U I 85 MW 294k. 30Va + nk 

T« 74(4 MATCH 2JBD U15 B3J 1JJJ SLt S 

44ft 47*Merdiltl 1J0 34 7 5 57ft 57b gft+ « 

44b 28* MerrLy US AD 6 71 S3 32ft 31* 32 + b 

34b W M«eP a. 12 3 12 1855 17ft 17 17b— ft 

40b 19ft MOHR l.97e 7.9 2S4 2S_ 24b 25. + ft 


*5* 20 Natom uu +7 - "I tCZT Ci 

1% a 7 J g » St: 5 

Mb tSSNYSEG^ ll i 109 l«tft 

lab isss^'stxw jt i ww w& 

gvb 1TK 3a UW 20 24b is* ^ft 

364fcN*wml i^fta Via 9 On 37vS S2 

M iRkNwinrk 16 Jill lOB 17V« 14* 1/ T <« 

l|* lObNIaMP 1J4 IA 5 131 12b Wft W ft 

27b Zft NlaMef 3J0 lg. *2 ^ 2 S^Z ft 

r ™JS IA 2 z5S T^V. %V%4 

z* vnbNieosn 7Mt u. V wb wv* iw} 
xlft Ii vk N I CO R 2J4 U 7 48 33* 33 33*+ * 

M* 1»N0&A 131 J 9 1433 Mb 13b M - ft 

“vrFSH's 

25ft 23b NentT n2J0 * J S 4 74 33ft 24 + b 


Zft 17*NlaOUl 2J0e 
43ft 31ft N ICOR 2J4 
24* ISb NoDJA s .12 
S5b 39* NOTfWn 248 
17* 12ft Norllit 


25ft worsir ih-oi « ■ - " “K M*+ b 

13* 6* Nortek -M J * -”? ,!)! -% + ^ 

ga i-a i; as 3ia- s 

18ft 13b NEurO nl J4i LI 10 37 1« 14b 14*+'* 

9* 8 NeeflUt 1.18 *L 7 5* JS? 

ai% l£|- 

it* rssrvrt g £ Irs 

30ft IS* NOME |U0. « * '» J2S iSSi ft 


Wft 13b NEurO nl J4i 
9* 8 Noeel Ut I.W 
14 7ft NColSL 
12* 10ft NiltdPS 1 JO 
27 20 NoSFPw 256 

34 26V* NSP Pi 4.16 

51U 77 NorTzl 0 I 
fft 4ft Ntnoot 9 
43 Z Norfrp 1J0 
Zb ZftNwitAIr JO 
Z* Zft NwtBcp 1 J4 


SJ? lr S^En M213 11. 18 »b 201* 20ft + ft 

Wft 34b Nwtlnd 2J8 U 91481 74 Zft 73b+ * 

11b 9 NwMLI UO 11. 4 25 10ft 10ft Wj*+ » 

»b 21* NwStW 1.20 SJ 4 102 24 Z ^-Ift 

59b 37b Norton 2 10 0 41 40 39ft 39ft+ * 

19* lift NorSIra 1J8 SJ 1.8 1114 J* WJ * 


Zb 21* NwStW UO 
99b 37b Norton 2 
Ifb Mft NorSIra 1J8 
43* Zft Novo n 
Zb 49 Nucor JO 


19* lift Norairo IM » • ■ S’ Vi. TAX* iZih 

43* Zft Novo n 21 am 37* »* »* 

12 Ub 49 Nucor AO .9 12 76 Will 51i6 54W+2W 

mita 9UhAokin % *74 .913 5B3 27H 27Vi 27Va+ 1% 

3K ?KSoSki{U‘ ijg *S 5 4 Zft Zft+ ft 

33* 21* Occlpkt 2-50 11. 3 970 Z 2H* Zb+ * 

53ft MftOedP Pf2J6 LI 2 

17b 13ft OcUP pn.12 is. 5 14b 14b 14b 

IBb MftOcdP PfX30 IS. 5 Hb Ub U* ■ 

100ft MbOcelP pfl4J2 1L II 91*8 

snssgss°.-j 

as a Sva a 7 a s k ffiis 


34ft 26 OhEO PT4AD lo. 3177 

Zft 25b Oh Ed PI4J4 14. g 18 * Sil’si 

Sift 42b Oh Ed PT7-24 17. *W70 «* 43 «*- * 

14 IlbOhEd PfiJO 15. 3 12ft Wft Wft+ ft 

lift 69 OhE pnOJ8 14. Z J“ E* 74ft Mft" ^ 

Zb 60 OhE pfllL76 M. *» 74ft 741* 74V* 

54 46 OflP pfB7J0 14. ** gift gift— ft 

lib 13* OWP P*G2J7 U. j JJ5 1M6+ v* 

’f gaTp» 1L *ag 6ft 4ft S5+2 

CisK" Svsfcsisr: 

is n 3 ii u 7 S ”* g ^+ ft 

S* 27ft ONEOK 2JD 7J 6 1Z Mft 27* 3^+ ft 

13 TftOpelllia 17 7ft 7ft 7ft— « 

lib llHOranRk U8 IJ- 6 5 ’ffi 'S + u. 

11* 5* Orange JHe U I 48 9 8b * + b 

21 WftOrtanC JO 4J11 1W Mft !H* I3ft+ ft 

22V* 12ft OutbM JO «■ i W 19b l«k 19*+ ft 

49b 28* Outlet JO IJ 42 37 34b 37 + ft 

15 9 OvrtiDr 1 9J21 10 VW* 10b 

ZV* 131* OvrTr 5 "JO 3J 7 74 Zb Zb 23*+ Vi 

Mb 15 OvStlP 1 JO 13 4 145 ISftdMb 15 — b 

31 ZftOwtnC UO 5JI0 gj 215 wS S5+ * 
23 23b Owenlll IJ4 5J 5 590 WJ g* MJ+ ** 

25b 12 Oxfrdln 1 4J S IS 23ft 23b 23ft 


14 IlbOhEd PfUO 
on* 49 OhE onajo 
Zb 48 OhE pfl076 
54 46 OflP PfB7J0 

14b 13* OhP PIGL27 
Mft 13 OKIaOE 1J4 
71b 6 OfcloG pf» 
n 19V* Olln UO 
24b 14* Ornork 1 


40* 37ft ONEOK 730 
13 7ftOpeilhO 
14* lift O ran Rlc L68 
11* 5* Orange JOe 


42b 28* Outlet JO 
15 9 OvrtiDr 1 

311* IlftOwrTr * J0 
34b 15 OvShP 1 JO 


25V. 12 Oxfrdln 1 « S _i 

25* 17* PHH 8 M~ M12 7M 2Tb 21* 21ft + ft 
11b 7* PNBMt U0( 14. 7 70 MV 81* 8*+ ft 

58 34Vt PPG 22k 6J 5 1*2 15 d34l& 3JW— * JJ 

*2 \ 3 17^ PSA Me 2.9 9 2W 211& 2WJ 21 + V* 

10* 9 PacAS Mia 14. 12 9* fft 9* 

24ft 19* PpcGE 2_72 13. 4 2Mk 20ft Zft 

299k IfftPoeLlg 2.74 11. 5 75 24b 2«k 2«b+ » 

M 21 PacLm 1130 5.1 12 56 23b 21ft 23b 

21* Wft PocPw 2.16 W. 4 134 Igk W 18,.— ft 

yrn 93Vk PacP Oi3J7S 15. 13 ZMti 2*Yk 2*9% *» 

Si ?Tp“sc1*?^ 23 9 TO 12b 12ft Wb+ ft 

20* 12ft POCTT 1.<!B 7J 11 5M W* 19 TV — ft 

S9 45ft PacTT pf 6 10. *50 57ft 57ft Wft 

27* Wb PahWW J4 M13 On 21* 21b 21ft 

29* 17* Palm Be 1JW S3 5 43 M Z 23—1 

17ft Wb PanAB nJ4 3J 6 16 14 1»— b 

Ift Pan Am „ » *“ .5* „ 

29* PonhEC 2 jL4 S 5M 32 30ft 30ft— * 

21ft Mft Papefl HJI 1.1 '* U + * 


T7ft Wb PanAB nJ4 
2ft PanAm 

_ 29b PonhEC 2 


51b 77ft Piirdyn 32 2i5 38 37b 37* 

24* 13ft Paraos IJ4 7.1 5 34 Igl 17ft 17*+ * 

3^1 16%fcPrKDrl 9 .16 7 A 500 Wt 18V9 1010+ JJ 

ijSpSSd. eJ4 43 7 139 Zb 19* 20b+ b 

24* lift ParkPen S3 44 u 77 12 11* ' *+ b 

42* 28 POflOh 9 1 3 2 11 ]1 91VV 31 31ft. 

2TO 11 PatPtrl 16 2S5 12ft 11* 11* 

Wft llbPavliN e 34 U 19 39 lffli 14* 

M'A 15* PavCNl 020 1 J 13 42 1Mb 16 14 — ft 

8* 5b Peabd n .16 2J 5 644 ift 6* 4* 

30* 19b nUO SJ 4 4 21ft 21ft 21b + ft 


36V* Zl* Penney 1J4 
111 94 PaCa pfA62 

IB* 14* PaPL 224 
33M 27V* PaPL PfiJO 
34b 70ft PaPL PfiJO 
85* 74 PaPL Pf 11 


& 


Cnge 

12 Month Stack Sh. . Ctat -Pre*. 

HMUw DlvT III C YlcL-P/E 1086. High Law dual OHM- 

11* Sft Romad 'Ll 6 Hv 6 

28b W RfinS: 1 JOe 7.715 7 Zft 23ft Zft* * 
»b 12 Ravbl ‘JO M 2 > 37 14 15* 1» 

29ft IB Ravitvdl I MIA 20ft Z 201*+ ft 

Qft SbRmrni SlJO AO 9 1141 JSft 25 35ft- ft 

Zft 18ft ReodB I JO AO 7 590 Zft Mb Zft— ft 

Sft MtaRdBtat SfLW «6 31ft 28 28b+ ft 

9* 7 Bit Ref .978 «. 7 10 7 7 7 

T7tf* a B afliPn 166 AV> A fl — w 

Mfc m Rttfvnn JO 1*15 IB P* S - 

^ J 5JJ5?b 152 5.1 5 a 49ft 49ft 49b~ 

” “ 1 g ’is. ’ia ’ijs* * 

-JS 32.6 34 am 22* 22ft+ ft 

2* 17 RMFnS uo -3J10 40 86ft. Mft 36ft+ ft 

S* IJ 2 46 24ft z* 23*6- ft 

£2 34ft RmTik 1J8® 42 7 47 JS* 35 S5 -* 

Mft 25* RepT** PfLW L7 J Mb 30b ,»ft- ft 

wt* 9* genco t m W* JJ HS SJS JJ&t .* 

SJ ?S ,A KS?e jot M 4 fflkdwS Wftt’ft 

5* mKS U4 67 7 640 30 29* 39*- ft 

3L Rerium JO 4J 7 31 15ft 15 15W.+ ft 

Sb libSSra* M 7 1*6 MftdIMj b 

z 40* Remain 220 62 .71338 Uft 4«k 43+ * 

xi34 uuDaylA nfAie II. ■ 3 37* 37* 37* — 

3*b Z KvMM 3J0 11. 32774 ZbdZft Zft- b 

■i ji ReVM PfiJO 9J 3 d d47* *7*— ft 

34* 21b Renvdl 1J8 lit 36 25* “26ft 26 b — ft 

*0* RleoelT uo 10. 4 59 f 8 dl7b 17b—* 

Mb RtoSran X30 3J 4 S3 31* 31b 31*+ ft 

U RtaGrpf JO A7 58 17 16* UJk+ ft 

24V* RlftA * JO it 10 9 Z 27b 27b— ft 

IBft »Sw L4D 62 8 386 23* 23b. Zb— * 

19ft RoSStT il JO 43 5 43 271* 26b 27V* + * 

m* RoSra JB Al 10 183 11* 11b H*+ * 

.f3B5g?g liSl 1X 5 44 WW W 13ft- ft 

IB* KochTl 244 OS 7 •• 91 2Jb Z* « — ft 

23ftRockw< 1J6 5J 8.118 29* Zb 29 + ft 


33* 13* Pen w 7 U7 U * dWW Wb- ft 

48* 32ft PnnCrn 7 ill M* 37ft Z — ft 

Sft 21ft Pence wl 10 ire, Zb are+ b 

4 63 PenCn pr5_27 74 24 69ft 48 49 

7ft ibpSScp .16 2J10W7 5VJ Sb b 

36V* Zft Penney TJ4 6J 61Z75 Zft ,27V. M 4 g 
IB 94 PoCe pfA42 AO S 114M 1141* 114ft— 1* 

lift 14* PaPL 224 13. I IM ’"i !S ]7 + ft 

33ft 27ft PaPL PfiJO 15. *W0 30 Zft Zft— 1 

Mb zft popl nfijo ix 52 “12 3ES 5®{£ — “* 

85* 74 PaPL Pf 11 lg- ^ ZJ* S'* S* , 

49 PaPL Pf 8 16 *70 51 SO 50—1 

24bPenwll 220 BJ 8 13 Zft 24* 24*+ ft 

20* ISb Pant* PfUO 9J 14 14b Uft 14U+ ft 

58b mSpSSbw 22D 5J 9 2505 40* 39b 40b + ft 

T9* Mft PeapDT 32 10 7 5 IS* 15* 15*+ * 

Ob 7b FWE n S 1044 7b 7ft 7*+ ft 

39b 27* PWSICO IJd 61 » «4 Mft Mft gft+ b 


33* 21ft Perk Cl JO 
19* IO*Prmtan lJle 
Zft 16ft Petrie eUO 


26 MMPefrln * J2 17 8 1022 16 ... — 

Mft 29* PetRS 6380 16 III 35* 32ft 25 +2* 

54* 40 Pfizer 1J4 2618 BW 51* Zft 5Mk+ * 

48ft 30 PIWIpD 1-60 A9 8 777 32ft 31* 32*+ * 

37 22ft Phlhro n J4 3J 4 431 Z 24* 25 + b 

14* II* PhlloEl 7 16 6 545 13* 13* Wft+ ft 

25 PhflE PfiJO 16 *50 27 77 27 

26ft PhllE PMJO 16 *220 24b Z »»+'h 

33K 27V* PhllE PIA48 IA 102 30 37b » — I 

62 51b PhllE pte.75 17. 12980 53ft S2W 52b— U 

54V* 45V] PhllE PT7J5 17. iBZ « £ £ — * 

46b 54 PflliE Pf?-5» 16 150 585k 58 58 

10ft 8 PhllSuta 1J0 IX 4 15 9* 9b 9b 

Sift 42 PhilMr 2 A3 9Z92 44* 44ft 46*+ ft 

17b 6* Phil ind J4 65 7 90 13 12b 12b— Vk 

20b 10ft Phllln pt 1 62 ‘ 1 lib lib Mb _ 

59V* 33b PhllPet 2J0 64 6 9523 39V. 35V* 39 +3* 

17* lib PhllVH JO If S II 15* 15b 15b— b 

32ft lib PledAvT Jib 1 J 6 280 23b 22* 23*— * 
24 17 PtaNG 1J4 9J 4 Z ire ljb ire+ * 


XI 13 406 24* Z* 23*— b 
11. 317 lift 10* llft+ ft 

66 9 Wl Zb 30b ZH+ * 


4* 2b Pier 1 
45* 34* Pllsbrr 2J4 
33* 21* Pioneer l 
34b Z Pliny B 1J0 
35 Zb PWnB pfX12 


16 *220 24b 27 2Bb+lft 

16 1B2 30 27* 30 —1 

17. X2900 53ft SOW Bb— b 

17. *820 * 47 47 — ft 

16 *50 58* 58 58 

IX 6 15 9* 9b 9b 

43 9Z93 46* 46ft 46*+ Vk 
33 7 90 13 12b 12b— ft. 

A2 1 1 lib lib lib 


7 IBi 4* 4Vk 4*+ b 
67 7 42 39* Zft 392+ b 

3J 9 4S6 Zb Z ZVh+ ft 

7.1 i 237 22* ZW 22*+ ft 

BJ 12 Mb 24b Mb— b 


35 23b HltnB PI 2-12 12 2«* ~ 

34b 20* PlttSIn UO 5-3 39 479 22b 22* Z*+ * 

8* 4*PianR8C 43 6 Sb 4 + ft 

Zft 12ft PiSJm .14 . .9 I 17 14* im lift- ft 

17 Sft Playboy .12 IJ i 37 8 7b B + ft 

Mft 17* Pneumo JO 3J 4 34 Zft Z 73V.+ ft 

31* nu PeooPd -S3 XI 10 492 Mb 24* 24ft 

Zft 19 Polorotd 1 M II 8W 20b 19* 30+ ft 

19* IBft Pnflroaa .48 3J 8 24 12* 12b ljb- b 

28* 15ft PooTal JO 4J19 2 lift 14* M*+ * 

15* 10ft Ported JO® 67 i 13 12 13 12 

Mft 11 PortG E 1 34 14. 4 187 IZJ 12ft 1Z8+ ft 

ffiSHR '£ S n »fl fS P PI i 

2re uw/n M flH 2Hfc+ b 

saz“R5sr^ ft VJt£ hw£?l 

49b 17b PrlmeC '718Z Kft lift Zft— ft 

18ft ION PrhnMf .I0r J 10 192 U ISb W + * 

80* 45ftPr»etO 4J 62101217 79* iOft+1 

16 BbPrdRah M13 14 W® Mb m+ tt 

39* 27 PTOler WO JJW ” J®** *25 S*! b 

12bPSvC0l 1-68 11 7 63 14 1» M + “ 

UVt PSCol PH.10 16 44 w 14 14 — ft 

23ft 18b PS ind 2J0 1 7 M 20ft M* Z*+ ft 

75 2»P8ln PfJJO 16 *200 Mb M M— 1 

44ft PSI1V Oi7.1S 16 tJMO 4gb 44* *4b- b 

ire STpIIS Sl« £ Sh s* 

^ w* ptJrtiH^iw 16 8 ™ MW ire u 

z i 5 *psn*pp«w w. *a» «* E* }g? u 

30ft MftPSNH pf2J1 17. 1« Wft A"* 

Zb 2i»PSNH Of4J5 17. 6 Z „ 

Uft ZftPSNH pf3J5 17. 10 22b 21* Zb- ft 

24* 19b PSVNM Ufl 11. 7 126 Hb »* 

'RB&M «V “5 T 5 


26b Z Prmrk nX40 
19b 17b PrlmeC 
18ft 10* PrtmiWt -Igr 
80* 45ft ProetO 4 JO 


IS 12b PSvCOI IJ8 
It Uft PSCoi pfiio 
23ft IBb PSlnd 660 
28 22* P5IO Pf J JO 

55 Mft pain oi 7.is 
73 59ft PSIfl Of 9J4 
69* 54 PSIn PfAgg 
14W WNPSvNH X12 
70 15* PSNft PpfL75 

30ft MftPSNH pt2J1 
Zb MftPSNH OfAZ 
Uft Z* PSNH pflTS 
Mft 19bPS»NM 2J0 
Uft MftPSvEG 246 
11 »ft PSEG PfiJO 


37ft 31 PSEG P16B J? *10? ™ X*-* 


Zft 17* RleoelT WO 
51ft W4RMnr U 
39b 16 RIOGr Pf JO 
34b 24ft RIKA ■ JO 
29b lBftgetahw L40 
32* ITARoMtn el JO 
Mb Bft ftoblni J8 
ItbRDChG 1JA® 
_- IB* KochTl 1M& 
43b 23*RoctwH 1J6 
7B* SO Rklnt PIUS 
Zb ireRBhmH 2J0 
Uft a* Ronrin 
31* 32b Rohr MXU 
22ft 14 Rollins 1 Ji 
SOb as* HolmCp 
3 1* Reneon 

ire 10ft Roger -90 
24ft 17ft Rarer .98 
23 13 Rewan J06 

17b 12* RC Cat 1 J4 
49* 27 Roy ID «X63o 
40ft 23* RuUrm 1-Z4 
IS* 12b RUSTOB I- 
2Mb 14* RyanH 1 JO 
40ft Mft Ryders 1J8® 

im 10 SCA JOe 
31* 20bSCM 2 
Zb MftSFN 1JB 
39b 22* SPSTeC 37 
45ft 29b Sabine JO 
25 nbStadBi 1 33 

is* resfodsc 
4* lft Sfoas Cwt 


74 - 2 Zb Zb -51b— 5b I 

AB B 30 58 b 57 SSb+lV) 

7 44 12* 11* I2*+ * • 

S I 27 27 27 

9 45 14 ISb 15N+ b 

21 1S9 31 . . 3Bb ,30ft+ b 
10 I 2b 2b- -2b 

JJ 4 1 12 12 .12 

6B10 Zi 17b dl7 17 — * . 
.4 7 770 Wft .13* 14 + b - 
7.1 8 42 14b Mft I4b+ VS, . 

XI 5 349 32* S3* 32*+* 

3JI4 334 Uft 34b 34M+ * ; 

7J S 4 13b lift 13ft— * ■ 

Mil 8 17b 17 17b + * : 

4 J 4 290 Mft M* 2416- * . 

I 1J11 S 232 15ft 14* IS — b ’ 
9J S III 72 Zft 21*+ ft 

SJ 4 2 18* ire 18* - 
u 3 9 Zft - 22* 33*.+. lt_ 

i j is n 3ib 30* 3ib+ib 

XI M IS 15ft ISb ISb— b 

SO 936 9 • 8ft BW— * .. 

14 1ft 1* 1*. 


ire 24ft Safety 2J0 9J 7 MS 77b 26* 27b + ft 

23* OftlataCP 44 2J 7 44 17* 17 17*+ ft, 


■iyu 8 spool 1 JO 14. Z B* Bb 8b 

Oft aSbstRKP tm 71 i in m z* **+-*- 

14 llbSOtaG* 1J« TL 4 Zl 12* 12* 13W+ V 

ISb 8b SJuanB Jia 7J 894 9* 9* «»+ * .. 

22* 6*SJuanR IA49C +Z 7ft 7* 7ft+ ft • 

43b Zb Sanders .64 U 14 40 41 41 41 

»* M*n iXZm i Jo ii- ■ z ^ ^ 

new \n¥k npitind a 1 SJ A 757 IV 1AV» lifii 

2B4% 17 SflrfWtl 1.12a 4i < T1 2314 Z3Vi 23h+ Vi 

»* resaume Joe 2J 20 0 7ft 7 7ft . 

14* 7* SavASlP .!0r 3 13 369 14* 14* IA .. 

12* res«ElP 1 JO 1L 7 7 IBb 10^ I® 4 

g* swsavE piiz ia l re «* Ift - 

ISb 7 Savin 573 Sb 8 I*— Ift - - 

lib 10ft & pfUO .11 o l] 12* lib Wb-lftV 
7ft 4 Saxon JSe U * R ft « 4b. 


9b BftSayE PfUO 
ISb 7 Savin 
IBb 10ft Savin pfUO 

42ft MfttSvrPla US 'A S TOP »* ®b. *■-' . 

17 8 Schttl 2000 12. 1Tb 12 

78 48* tSZl 680 Mllini SI - 50* Wb+ -ft.'. 

34* Z SdAtl .10 J27 196 ** 24* Z+>b 

22 19ft SCOO J4 60 9 54 27* 27* 17* — Ik 

7* 3* Scot Lad „ „t, 17, 4* 4* re+.ft- 

30b 22 Scot Pit UO 65 7 5 27* 22b 27*- ft' 

Z* 15 ScaltP 1 63 5 271 lift ISO M • J - 

26* 17 5ratm .77 Al 9 10 IBft 17* I7W— ft 

71ft 15*5CDVIH U2 8J 8 41 18b >»b 1lb+ * 

ISb Uft Scudder Z ..11 IZJi ■ 12 lMe+.ft, 

9b Bft Scud pfUTa II. * 9b 9b 9* » 

Mft 8b SaaCt paCJS 16 20 9b 9 9 

Mb lift SeuCf PfXIO 17. 25 13* WU 12*+ ft 

Zft lift SeaCtal 42 LI IS W6 Zb WO .**+.* 
Zft 26 Seoul L44 5J "S' 270 24* d3S* 24 — * 

M SbsSSHKn 1J0 3J 4 « SS* M.iu • b . 

23ft 10ft SeaOl n 9 126 lift lift llft+l ». 

» ZbISlAIr 40 L4W-S8 25 2« W-O 

37b ZbSealPW 144 4J 7 JJ Zj 30ft »*_ ■ ' 

35ft 25ft SearteG -52 UW2M7 3«4 U* » 

ire 14* Soars i J4 li 8 1278 17 Mb uo . 

43ft IresSKta 3J8 M S 70 38* 37* X + * 

48* SlOSnla 44 14 9 399 31ft 30* Jlkt ft. 

T9ft reStaLT Jta U20- 5T 18- ire »•+■* • 
25ft lib SvceCP *44 20 B 39 Jlft 31* Zb- ft 

39b 21 Shoklea 1 A7 6 66 S J 

n 344A ShOMrfi 3fl 1 34 d34 34 —Hr 

12 5 K JO tS 4 1 6ft Atfc M+ IH 

Mb ZftsSuO IJ8 At 7 XTf 36* 38* S 

41b Z SheJlt L17P 7J 7 3 28 Z Z + b 

Wft 6* She KUO 40 US 1W W Wft UO 

20* 11 SUNG PflJS 69 12 19* 19ft 1 ?*+ *, 

isft io 5neia pfij«o - m 7 ii* Mft wv+:Ol 

23b 14ft Shrwln s JO 4J 5 255 19 lift M*+ ft 

13 10ft SlerPac 146 16 8 W IM? 10ft 1g*+ b 

Zb 20ft Stand! S 44 13 9 273 Uft 24* 2S*+ * 

44b »w Stanode 2 66 -A 89 _3Sft 35 . 3Sft+ b 

Wft WbShTOPfi J6 17 6 33 -13ft W^ l»+.« 

11* Bft SlmpPt J4 SJ19 41' »b re igo A'i 

24 lib Inner .10e J 5 807 13* Tib IT*— ft 

22 Sliwr pfXM 16- 3 Zft Zft 33ft + “K 

* “ftSkySTne 40 X7 29 IM IX W* '2-,+ ft 

S ^El£ m a ? » J22 s 

Mbbntkln 2J2 67 122133 Z* 61W flft+ *' 

5f*K! S -glrf-E-fis SsiS 1 

. If* Sana! * L10 . 17 8 344 39b Z* 21*+^ b 

ft 14W SonvCn .19e U13 255S 14* M 16b 

24b SaaUn X10* 11. 4 11 27* 27b 27W — Ik 

ift SoAtlFn 3 W4 I* '** . .. 


• . li - 

. • * • 

> ‘ 


M* 22 SI nor pfXSO 
19* 11* Skvllne AB 
II* lift SmimA 1 
99ft 3Bb Smith In JO 
sm 59b Sratkln 2J2 
36 24bSmuckr UO 
18 SnopOn ,J4 


24b SooLJn XlOe ll.A "il 27* 27b 27ft— Ik 

4j«ss;* 

12ft ISrEG " 1J2 IL 6 M 14* Wft 14*+ ft 

XEaS 1 ? 

ib SoelPS U3> VL 3 N.MM IBft .10ft— b 
ISnGE iff 9.7 4 J 19. ire J9+ft 


102b 92 P9E PTI2J5 13. 7729 92* 92 ? 

“ 48b' PSEG PI7J8 16 zSaatM 48* * 

48* PSEG Pta_B8 IA ZBO M % “ 

re-rereibta .12 Li 4 17 re re re + ft 

Mb IlftpSpL 11 IJ6 14 5 Wl 1W. W W^~ * 

'SSRjrMF M* Sj’i S5 Wb Mft + lb 

% *86^ ™ Ss* JF » r s 

Si s*8!S& gfi (B Px £ 

29ft Uft Ouonx % M 3J 4 » 1»A im »> + ™ 

10* 7 0 pester SO 62 Bb 8b 8*+ *. 

7b re Rfllnd .M 18 28 W f* fft 5*+ JJ* 

31b 14* RCA lJO 11.44 444 14* 14b 14b- ft 

Mft 15ft RCA Si 112 14. » ISO t*k IS*— * 

29b B RCA pt 16 34 22ft 22* 22b— ft 

.18 _ 91KRLC *64 MH » 11* lj*- * 

10b 4b RTE JO 60 7 7 4* 4b ** — ft 

14* IS RoHPur J2 6J 71144 II* lift I!*+ ft 


ua w sh sft re+ * 

tl.M 444 14* 14b 14b— ft 
IA H 15* 19* 15*— b 
16 M 22ft 22* 22b— ft 
6810 » lib 11* lift— * 
60 7 7 4* 4b Mb— ft 

6J 71144 >1* lift l!*+ ft 


z* JbfSiM oj* . if » j* »* wft 
30* 

12* 


frSZEEsB si ! «sb» 2». 

b f£,B? r famgt 

mUi 19% SoUnCO \Sk 7 J & 235 21 Ui 31. 31+ V* 

re & U a .114 S96 4* . s 

8* Aft Soumk pf - - 21 nil 7ft 7* + ft 

ire ZftSWAir s J2 1.1,8 -64 29- 28ft J9..+. ft 

w2 §ft§s8 k> % “J IT TT-v 

^f^re B J0 1 ' wVlJ IMW* 

10* 7b SwtGdk 1.14 1110 28 9* * ,V£L.-u) 

ima I CUt IliiCni 1 n SI 1112 30 U is* isw -1 w 

44 Tift Soect Ph 37 i« ire ■ 

63* 29ft Sperry l.« JS 4 517 3Ub Z* 31*+ ft 

U9& 17 S cr lp oa 1 J* SJ 12 37 2M 3M Vi 

37* MflSo 1J4 kJ 7.234 77% 27* W+ JJ 

374A 24*1! Squibb 12k 44) 13 .41^ 2lV* 3014 3Tlk.r.J% 

u* jbltaSta Jfc 2J 7 m ire Wb Ob- ft 

“W IS* Staley JO A2 4 118-19* 19* .. 

34ft 23b SIBPnl Jg L4. 9 W. 24ft Wh MW- b 

Z* 9b 5 Id Mot s J6 10 B 40 18* Mft IBft — ft 
Zb 3SftSIOIICI sL40 44 51764 38 Vk 37ft 3JJ+J 

7Bb 45* SlOInd ISO SJ 71387 47W 44* 47*+ ft 

73b 36* StdOWi TM. 64 IW Onk. 37 3T*t_* 

18* BftSIPacCP JO 74 7 37 9b. 9ft 9*- " 

106 im El iHMtt d Oft y fl fl 14 13% 714 r.fi 

^ .SISS, ^ i ‘, ,,8 A * JB ~3 

S9k 3 Vi Sfmno -12i> 377 7 20 2V* d JJfc JjJ 

11 7VSr 5i?l& J2 0.1 B 23 Blk IH W 

2M lm&fOliOo 1 <711 5W 21JJ TOfc Wt* » 

IBft IlftStevnJ JJO 8.0 U 15* Mb rf. 

24ft 20 StwWT BUS 7 J J S3 Zft Zft ZE£+ I* 

IS* 23b StokVC ■ 1 JB gJ10-VI Zft 32.. .. gB fcfflb 
10 8 StkVC pf 1 ‘ 11. _ «7» 8b Bft .j BBttB 

49* ZftStenW slJOa . 0 7 30 37* 37 

Zb M StanCn s.64 19 S 21 Mft tib 
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Citicorp Enmeshed in High Stakes Tax Haven Dispute Between U.S., British Virgin Islands 


% Jeff Garth 

New York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — The Treasury Depart- 
ment, in an effort to eKminat* abuses in tax 
treaties with other countries, has reopened 
tittie-publidzed but acrimonious negotia- 
tions over such a treaty with the British Vir- 
gin Islands, a Caribbean tax haven. 

The stakes in the negotiations are swaiKh* . 
Treasury officials say the existing treaty jeop- 
ardizes their whole international tax policy 
because it is the most e xtrem e example of tax 
haven abuse. 

For Citicorp, which has raised billions of 
dollars through a subsidiary in the British 
Virgin Is l ands and is the primary beneficiary 
of the tax treaty, the ratif y have already creat- 
ed difficulties, according to ba**tr documents 
filed with the Federal Reserve Board. 

And for the British Virgin inland a, the tax 
issue is crucial in that revenues generated by 
foreign financial interests tied to the treaty 
are important to its economic development. 


The story of this obscure tax treaty illus- 
trates the uses of tax havens — — countries 
with minima l tax rates used by companies or 
individuals seeking to avoid h ig her taxes — 
and the interest and involvement of a large 
corporation such as Citicorp in private gov- 
ernment- to-govermneat w gpriqffo'n fi 
_ The Treasury had reviewed the British Vir- 
gin Islands situation last year and rtf rjrffd to 
take a firm stance because the treaty “didn’t 
wor k," acc ording to Alan W. GranweO, the 


Mr. Gran well's plans to combat 

tax havens include a model tax treaty and 
renegotiation starting next month of the tax 
treaty with the Netherlands Antilles, a nothw 
tax haven and the main offshore vehicle far 
foreign investment in the United States as 
wdl as the base for overseas Eurodollar fi- 


The British Virgin Islands benefited from 
a trilateral (ax treaty with the United States 
as a result of the extension in 1959 of a 1945 
U.S.-UJC income tax treaty. 


Tax treaties are intended to protect die in- 
ternational tax interests of each country and 
to benefit residents of each country by, for 
example, eliminating double taxation. In 
some cases however, the treaties create ta at 
haven opportunities for third-country resi- 
dents. 

The British Virgin Islands is a case in 
point. Foreigners who invest in U.S. compa- 
nies throu gh the British Virgin Islands can 
avoid US. (axes mi dividends and pay no tax 
to the British Virgin islands Similarity, the 
interest paid by Citicorp to foreign investors 
in notes issued by the bank's British Virgin 
Islands subsidiary is not subject to U5. with- 
holding 

The key issue for the Treasury in the cur- 
rent negotiations is an anti-abuse clause in- 
tended to dose loopholes by which foreigners 
can now avoid paying UJS. withholding tax- 
es. 

This has given the treaty an uncertain sta- 
tus that poses a serious risk for Gticrap, 
since the bank has guaranteed the purchasers 


of some $2 billion in notes and bonds issued 
through its British Virgin Island subsidiary 
that it wiO pay any withholding tax, accord- 
ing to Haakcfl Frill s*” 1 ? , senior vice-presi- 
dent and general tax counsel for the bank 

Last October, Citicorp transferred almost 
$2 bOtian in obligations held by its British 
Virgin Islands subsidiary to another ty»nV af- 
filiate based in the Netherlands Antilles. 

In obtaining approval from the Federal 
Reserve for the transfer, Citicorp cited the 
^problem” that resulted from “uncertainties” 
in the tax treaty. 

In 1979, the Treasury Department an- 
nounced that it intended to renegotiate the 
British Virgin Islands tax treaty, and in early 
1981. in the waning days of the Carter ad- 
ministration, thft department announced a 
new treaty. 

The Treasury Department under the 
Reagan ad mini s tra tion, however, told the 
Senate that the new treaty still contained 
“potential for abuse,” and that, in absence of 
a better treaty, the United States would ter- 


minate the British Virgin Islands treaty en- 
tirety. 

Late last year, the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee returned the latest treaty to 
the Treasury without ratification and with in- 
structions to renegotiate it 

In past tax treaty negotiations. Treasury 
lawyers have questioned the access of Ci- 
ticorp to the private negotiations and a possi- 
ble conflict of interest by Paul ML Butler Jr, 
a lawyer with Shearman & Sterling, a New 
York law firm whose principal client is Citi- 
bank. 

Mr. Butler, who represents the British Vir- 
gin Islands without pay in the negotiations, 
helped set up Citicorp's British Virgin Is- 
lands subsidiary. He also advises the bank on 
its British Virgin Islands transactions and 
once registered as a lobbyist for another Ci- 
ticorp subsidiary. 

Mr. Butler said that his law firm had “zero 
stake” in the British Virgin Islands. “Do you 
think my firm will lose any clients?” he 
asked, “well make a fortune going to the 


next jurisdiction,” he said, referring to the 
shifting of transactio n s from one tax haven 
to another. 

According to Mr. Butler. Sherman & Ster- 
ling concluded some years ago that the Brit- 
ish Virgin Islands were the preferred Carib- 
bean tax haven because they had the roost 
stable government. In 1978, Citicorp set up a 
financing subsidiary in the British Virgin Is- 
lands, the Citicorp Overseas Finance Corp. 

At the time, the bank told the Federal Re- 
serve that, because a number of taxes could 
be avoided there, the British Virgin Islands 
were the “preferred" vehicle for raising mon- 
ey in the unregulated Eurodollar market to 
lead back to Citicorp subsidiaries in the 
United States. 

Although registered in the British Virgin 
Islands, Citicorp Overseas Finance has its 
“principal office” in Delaware, according to 
company documents. 

In some respects, the subsidiary operates 
(Continued on Page 11, CoL I) 


BUSINESS NEWS BRIEFS U.S. Monthly Output 

WM Say* 1981 Remit* Hurt by Strong Dollar LlOWCSt LU 18 MoUtllS 


ARMONK, N.Y. — International Business Machines said Friday that 
translation into dollars of income and expenses of its noo-UJL opera- 
tions had a “significantly Advene effect on results” due to the strength of 
the dollar a gains t other major currencies. 

The company reported a 123-percent drop in fourth quarter earnings 
from a year earlier and a7.I-pcixxaitdrop in rull year earnings. ‘ 
Analysts said IBM's fourth quarter decline was in line with projec- 
tions. They also cited a sharp rise in the company’s tax rate for the 
shrinking profits. 

AT&T Settlement Moved to Washington Court 

The Associated Prat 


department 


sum of the Justice Departments historic settlement with American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to the District of Columbia, as the department 
had requested. 

The proceedings are expected to be assigned to District Judge Harold 
Greene, who presided over the trial of the government’s antitrust suit 
against the communications giant. Judge Greene has declined to dismiss 
the antitrust suit until he has a chance to bold a hearing on the settle- 
ment between the government and the company. 

GE to Build $105~MtBum Plant in Netherlands 

Ratters 

NEW YORK — General Electric said Friday its GE Plastics unit plans 
to build a $ 105-million polyphenylene oxide plant at Bcrgen-op-Zoom, 
the Netherlands — part of a plan to expand thermoplastic resin output. 

GE also said ajomt venture with Mitsui Petrochemical Industries and 
Mitsui Toalsu Chemicals, called Gem Polymers, plans to build a $50- 
million polyphenylene oxide plant at Mitsui Toatsu’s Osaka site. 

The two plants are scheduled to start opera tingm 1984, GE said. 

Swiss to Investigate Bank Leu Management 

Reuters 

ZURICH -—The Swiss Federal Banking Commission is to investigate 
whether the senior management of Bank Leu had any responsibility in a 
c urr ency offense for which one of the bank's junior managers was con- 
victed. Thursday in Rome, commission chief executive Bernhard Mueller 
saidFridayt <» ■ •• 

Mr. Mueller said the commission may demand changes in the bank’s 
senior management or board should it emerge that the bank itself rather 
than just Guido Corecco was involved. Mr. Corecco was found guilty of 
attempted illegal export of 61 milHnn fire ($5,028) and sentenced to two 
years in jail and fined 300 million lire. 

Bank Leu said later that it knew at no indication that Mr. Corecco 
might have aided illegal capital export 

Savin Holds Talks to Sell Control of Company 

New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — Savin Corp. said Thursday that it was negotiating to 
sell control of the company to a multinational corporation with interests 
in office equipment. The prospective buyer was not identified. 

Savin said that negotiations were in the advanced stage, although there 
was no agreement on price and other material points. The company 
added that if the deal went through, the price would be about $9 a share 
and that new shares would be issued to accommodate the buyer. At a 
price of S9, the transaction would be valued at $621 million. 


From Agency Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — December 
figures for U.S. industrial produc- 
tion were the worst in more than 
18 months, the goverment said Fri- 
day, adding prom that the United 
States is sliding further into reces- 
sion. 

Production at UJS. factories and 
mines fell 21 percent in Decem- 
ber, the fifth consecutive monthly 
decline. 

December’s decline was the big- 
gest one-month drop since the 3- 
peroent drop in May, 1980, at the 
heart of that year’s severe reces- 
sion. 

Industrial output dipped 0.2 
percent in Angnst of lut year, 
about the rime most economists 
currently say the recession was be- 
ginning. Then production fell fast- 
er — a revised 13 percent in Sep- 
tember, Id percent m October and 
1.9 percent in November; accord- 
ing to Friday’s Federal Reserve 
Board report 

“Since its peak in July, industri- 
al production has declined 6.9 per- 
cent,” the report said. 

U.S. businesses have been cut- 
ting back production through the 
fall and early winter in an effort to 
whittle down inventories erf unsold 
goods. And with output falling, 
those same businesses have been 
laying off workers, contributing to 
the current 83 percent unemploy- 
ment rate. 

The new report said that output 
of omnmmer goods fell 13 percent 
during December. 

That included “sizable further 
reductions" in the production of 
home goods such as appliances 
and furniture and a 4 percent de- 
crease in ante assemblies, the re- . 
part said. 

“Additionally, output of con- 
sumer non-dnrable goods declined 
IJ percent, with an especially 
large reduction in output erf do th- 
ing,” it said. 

A number of other categories 
also were down in December, but 
“production of defense and space 
equipment continued to rise 
moderately," the report said. 


Defense production has typical- 
ly been firing while other categor- 
ies have been falling recently, 
buoyed by the Reagan administra- 
tion's push for increased mflitaiy 
spending. 

Despite falling production. U.S. 
business inventories, particularly 
those of wholesalers, continued to 
rise doe to slumping final sales. 

The Commerce Department said 
inventories rose 0.7 percent to a 
seasonally adjusted $515.13 billion 
in November and were 83 percent 
higher than a year earlier. 

Final sales fell 03 percent in 
November to $34437 billion- On a 
year-to-year basis, they were off 
23 percent. 
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Takeover Battle Develops 
For Lord Grade’s Empire 



Lord Grade 


From Agency Dispatches ACC for £423 million, Barclays 

LONDON — A takeover battle said, 
shaped up for Associated Comma- Mr. Holmes a Court took over 
nicatians Corp. after Heron Coip. as ACC chairman cm Thursday 
said Friday that it plans to bid for when Lord Grade stepped down as 
A CC. the entertainment company's 

But Australian bu s i ne ss man durinnan and chief executive rol- 
Robert Holmes & Court, ACCs Vowing boardroom controversies. 

Lord Grade sold his interest to 
52P«L2£ Mr. Holmes 4 Court, a newspaper 
w3*v df and television millionaire who ac 
quired 50.1. percent of ACCs non- 
Barclays Merchant Bank, finan- shared early November, 

dal advisers to Heron, said Heron “* J . 

remains interested in the possiWi- For Lord Grade, 75, the agree- 
ty of ™Hn g a . bid for ACC pa* represented a near-total fall 
Heron proposed acquiring the from the days his Bntirii television 

« « j nti c mpC 3* film 


From Agency Dispatches 

NEW .YORK — Prices on the 
New York Stock Exchange dosed 
higher Friday as a strong showing 
by IBM encouraged the rest of the 
market 

After the market dosed, the 
Federal Reserve reported that the 
M-l measurement of the UJ3. 
money supply rose $9.8 billion, in 
week ended Jan.* 6. The M-2 
broader measure rose $173 trillion 
in the week. 

Estimates had placed the g»m 
anywhere from $3 billion to $8 bil- 
lion for the M-I, which replaces 
M-1B aggregate, due to the month- 
ly social security payments. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age, which dropped more than 27% 
points in the first three sessions 
this week, finished Friday up 
about 532 to 847.60. Advances led 
declines. 890 to 520, and volume 
was around 43 million shares, 
co m p ar ed with 423 uriHian Thurs- 
day. 

IBM, a major component of the 
Dow index and one of the most 
popular institutional holdings, 
closed up one to 59% and went as 
high as 60% during the day despite 
reporti n g lower fourth quarter 
tamings. 

Michael Metz of Oppenheimer 
and Co. said much of the sdhng 
sparked by estimates of a huge 
rain in the weekly money supply 
figures was exhausted earlier this 
week, setting the stage far bargain 
hunters to enter the market. 


whote of the issued share capital of 


Britain Rejects Both Offers 
For Royal Bank of Scotland 

By Steven Rattncr business enterprise in Scotland 

New York Tim* s*** and would be, “damapng ro tte 

LONDON — The British gov- pubhc m the United Krng- 

emment Friday turned down two dmn as a wjwe- , & 

^ two suitors were the Hong- trol 

g®SSSH 

Bank in New York, and the Stan- «t which would not otherwise 
dard Chartered Bank, whose main- . 


In the case of the Hongkong & ^d^JSS^ST 
Ston&n W &e oommsatm f&Q is controlled by Gerald 

Zh Ronson, whose interests include 
to- margin, that a transto of cm- prop^ devdoime^ 
trol outside Bntam „“wonld have Jk^taTwtiou and insurance. In 


ty non-British operations include 
the Union Bank of California. 

Although the dual rqection by 
the Monopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission was reported in the press 
earlier tins week, the government’s 
announcement was somewhat sur- 
prising as most bet- 
ting earlier had been that ax least 
one of the bids would be allowed. 
[Royal Bank’s share prices 
dropped 15 pence to 126 pence a 
share in after-hours trading, deal- 
ers were quoted as saying fnday.] 

The announcement consisted 


the adverse effect of opening up 
possibilities of di verg en ce of inter- 
est which would not otherwise 
arise." 

Over the past year, a plethora of 
interests here nave made their 
views known on the bids. Scottish 
representatives worried about a 
lo ss of financial independence, 
particularly in the case of Stan- 
dard Chartered. The Bank of Eng- 
land opposed Hongkong & Shang- 
hai for fear that control over 
monetary policy here would be 
hurt. ... 

“We were a little bit surprised az 
the strength of the Scottish argu- 
ment,” said John Burke, the man- 
aging director of Royal Bank, ex- 


A(X for £423 mfflion, Barclays The market also received some 
sai “- __ support from the energy sector, 

Mr. Holmes a Court 'took over where analysts said takeover speo- 
as ACC chairman cm Thursday ulation appears to be heating up 
when Lord Grade stepped down as 

the entertainment company’s A'PJPj/F A air 9 TT W 
chairman and chief executive fol- -Si-lOCl Jm. SKS L/.o* 
lowing boardroom controversies. j-, r rt • 1 J Tp , 

Lord Grade sold his interest to J VOT tripled, J\Ote 
Mr. Holmes & Court, a newspaper Washington Pmt Sente 

and television millionaire who ao- etn-wr-TYvw a 

For Lord Grade, 75, the agree- nearly triple the rates it charges 
meat represented a near-total fall foao-distance competitors to book 
from the days his British television jmo the Bell System’s local trie-' 
franchise, cinemas, theaters, a film phone network, 
studio and Northern Songs, which The tariff request, filed with the 
owns the rights to Lennon- Federal f ywmifmirationg Commis- 
McCartney songs — brought in gon this week, raises the concern 
millions in profits. amrwig competitors that AT&T 

In the past yem, ACC has been may be laying the groundwork for 
in a financial crisis, larg/rfy as a re- development of a rate system that 
suit of losses on blockbuster films, would gore it an unfair advantage 
such as $16 mitiinn on “Save the when it begins competing with 
Titan tic.” Pressed far ™*h, the these new carriers in the open mar- 
company was forced to sell subad- ket for access to local phone lines, 
iaries and mortgage its future by Calli ng the rate request “preda- 
sdling future profits from men torily hig h” Mitchell F. Brecher, 
properties as the Moppets. an attorney with Southern P ac ific 

Heron is controlled by Gerald Communications, an AT&T long- 
Rod son, whose interests indnde distance competitor, said his com- 
property development, motor vefai- pany is “greatly concerned that the 
da distribution and insurance. In events within the next several 
the year to Maith, 1981, Heron months could undermine the pro - 1 
had pre-tax profits of £13.43 mil- competitive consequences antka- 
Hon on turnover of £30269 mil- pared” as a result of the proposed 
Hon. antitrust settlement. 


franchise, cinemas, theaters, a film 
studio and Northern Songs, which 
owns the rights to Lennon- 
McCartney songs — brought in 
minions in profits. 

In the past year, ACC has been 
in & financial crisis, largely as a re- 
sult of losses on blockbuster film*, 
such as $16 tniTHfm on “Save the 
Titan tic.” Pressed far cadi, the 
company was forced to sell subsid- 
iaries and mortgage its future by 
selling future profits from such 
properties as the Moppets. 

Heron is controlled by Gerald 
Ronson, whose interests include 


the year to March, 1981, Heron 
had pre-tax profits of £13.43 mil- 
Hon on turnover of £30269 rtril- 
Hozl 


-ITk announcem^Hm^M wh y the Standard 

the release of a report bid did not go through, 

commmission recommending 

against a purchase by a 4-to-2 mar- Fnday night, Mtdiad Samlberg; 
gmaloQg with a statement by John chairman of HongkOTg Sang; 


against a purchase by a 4-to-2 mar- 
gin along with a statement by John 
Biffen, the trade secretary, accept- 
ingthe conclusion. 

The commission found that both 
bids would have an adverse effect 
mi career prospects, initiative and 


chairman of Hongkong ot onang- 
hai, said he was “disappointed,” 
adding that a takeover tty his bank 
would have meant “a major contri- 
bution to increasing competition 
in British banking.” 
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113420 million 
floating rate 1978/83. 

The me of imerat applicable far the six months period begin n ing on 
January 15, 1982 ana set by the reference agent is 15U% annuity 


CREDIT national 

U.5475 millions 
floating rate 1978/88 


again. l-earitng the group was Phil- 
lips Petroleum, up 354 to 38% in 
heavy trading. 

Other gainers in the group in- 
cluded Kerr-McGee 1% to 35. 
Tesoro 1% to 22%, Wilburns 2% to 
26 and Union Oil California 1% to 
32%. 

Robert Farrell, chief market an- 
alyst for Merrill Lynch and Co., 
said the stock market will be de- 
pressed through the first half of 


Ford Seeks Major Cuts in Benefits 
Of Autoworkers as Part of New Pact 


Frxm Agency Dispatches 

DETROIT — Ford Motor an- 
nounced Friday it is asking the 
United Auto Workers union for 
substantial sacrifices in fringe ben- 
efits over the next 2% years in re- 
turn for job protection and profit 
sharing for the union's rank-and- 
file workers. 

After a two-hour bargaining ses- 
sion, Peter Pestillo, a Ford vice 
president, told reporters that the 
No. 2 automakers proposal de- 
mands that hourly workers give up 
some paid time off they receive un- 
der the current contract, which ex- 
pires Sept. 14. Ford’s proposal 
would replace the re maining eight 
months of the current contract and 
extend two additional years 
through Sept. 14, 1984, said Mr. 


The Ford proposal “is a murky 
and confusing document,” said 
Donald EphKn, a UAW vice presi- 
dent. “It was markedly different 
from our proposal ... We want 
to take it apart so we understand it 
fully” 
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U.S. Wholesale Prices 
Rose 7 % During 1981 


this year and the Dow Jones index 
will probably hit a low of about 
750 during that time. 

He told a press conference in 
Paris that a recovery should start 
between June and September, add- 
ing that there is an general con- 
sensus that the U3. economy will 
pick up in the second half of 1982 

He said U.S. interest rates are 
likely to rise before coining down 
before the end of the year. 


He said Ford did not address a 
union proposal of pasting along 
any labor-cost savings from the ne- 
gotiations to consumers in the 
form of lower car prices. The un- 
ion has said the concept is vital to 
any settlement On Tuesday, the 
UAW and General Motors an- 
nounced agreement on the princi- 
ple. 

At GM headquarters in Detroit 
union leaders and company execu- 
tives caucused separately and it 
was not immediately known 
whether they planned to bargain. 
UAW President Douglas Fraser 
remained at GM. 

According to sources, GM has 
asked the union to cut wages for 
its members by $5 an hour so it 
can cut prices for consumers by 
$1,000 a car. 

The GM plan reportedly in- 
cludes cuts in cost-of-living allow- 
ances, vacation time, accident and 
health benefits and overtime prem- 
iums. An industry source de- 
scribed the GM demand as an 
“opening day bargaining ploy.” 


From Agency Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — U.S. whole- 
sale prices increased 03 percent in 
December, keeping wholesale in- 
flation for last year to 7 percent, 
the slowest increase since 1977, the 
government reported Friday. 

Analysis attributed the slow- 
down to abundant supplies of 
food, the worldwide glut of oil and 
the recession. 

The 1981 rate — as measured by 
the Labor Department’s Producer 
Price Index for finigTwT goods — 
was well below the 1 1.8 percent in- 
crease in 1980 and 128 percent in 
1979. 

The index rose 63 perce n t in 
1977 and 3.7 percent in 1976, ac- 
cording to Labor Department fig- 
ures. 

Administration spokesman Rob- 
ert Ortner, chief economist of the 
Commerce Department, said he 
was “very greatly encouraged” by 
the price figure. “It's a very dra- 
matic improvement," he said. 
“High inflati on rates are what led 
us into the recession," he added. 

But a leading private economist, 
Otto Eckstein, erf Data Resources 
of Lexington. Mass., said the im- 
provement reflects the recession. 
“This is just a very strong confir- 
mation ...that the recession deep- 
ened in December and will probar 
bly be still deeper in January,” he 
said. 

In explaining the of the 
wholesale inflation rate last year, 
the Labor Department said the 
slowdown was across the board. 

“Energy prices advanced rapidly 
early in 1981 but then registered 
mnch smaller increases or moder- 


ate declines during the rest of the 
year,” the department said. Energy 
prices soared 14.3 percent last 
year, well below under the 27.8 
p ercent surge in 1980. 

“Consumer food prices rose 
only 13 percent in 1981, following 
a 73 percent advance during the 
previous year,” the department 
said. 

The index for consumer goods 
other than food and energy also 
slowed last year, rising 63 percent 
rather than the 10.4 percent in 
1980. the department said. 

The Producer Price Index for 
December was set at 2753, which 
means it cost dealers $27530 to 
buy the same goods that cost $100 
in 1967. 

The December increase com- 
pared with 03 p ercent in Novem- 
ber and 0.6 percent in October. 
But it was ahead of the 0.1 percent 
of September and 02 percent of 
August, the government said. 

If December’s rate hdd for 12 
months, the increase would be a 
seasonally adjusted 3.1 percent, 
department officials said. 

Britain’s Retail Prices 
jUp 0.6% in December 

Reuters 

LONDON — Britain’s retail 
prices rose 0.6 percent in Decem- 
ber to stand 12 percent higher than 
a year earlier, the Dqiartment of 
Employment said Friday. 

The December retail price index 
(base January, 1974) rose to 308.8 
after a 1.1 percent increase to 
3063 in November. 


CURRENCY RATES 

Interbank exchange rates for Jan. 15, 1982, excluding bank service charges. 

S £ DM. F.P. ILL. Otar. MF. SJ=. DX 

Amsterdam Z5U5 +» IDM7" 4108" 0JMS M45* 131*5- 3157* 

Brandt (a) X.U 7158 I7JO DOS 3-1775" liSM 21.165 5222 

frua fc tetl 2JB3 4SHS 3M»- 1-IMx TWO- SJS7- 124J5* 3065- 

Loadoa (t» UM» 12223 1QMV 2JTU3 471 71M5 14715 MOHS 

Milan 1,23245 231 SAD 53150 211J» 4B9J5 3UU 4*495 14425 

Mew Yam 1J73S CL4338 0.1705 OAOOS* 0J775 0A2S4 05391 01333 

Parti 5JD375 109675 25396- 47405* 233.10* 14924* 31&45’ 77J3* 

Zartci US4S 14711 «UJ* 31J4* 01505 7X54- 472S4- 24715- 

ECU 1A634 05444 24430 6-206? 140942 24744 414443 1-9631 7SW 

Doflar Values 

Ena hr. Cwtww U44 Ewl». C * 1 ' ncr UJU Ed*. Corroor 

1.T14 Australians 00977 00622 Iro n natal UA9 0037 Steoapon* 2A675 

00621 AuatrtaaiclinBaal4.il 04B45 Jmaetm 22U0 1JOS4 s. African raid 0965* 

0023 eateian flu. franc 43J2S isaa Kuwaiti dinar UB37 00014 LKOranwan 30740 

0JCTB9 Canadian L19Z1 04430 Motav.rlnnB 02505 00101 SwmUlimada 99445 

01333 Danish krona 7403 O1701 Marw.kraoB 5*703 01770 SwadMi kraoa 5423 

02245 FtedminarK 4415 01132 PNLOOIO 08339 00245 Taiwan t 3TX 

0017 Bradidradra 5040 0015 ParLeseudo 44402 OD435 TlaribaM 22475 

0.1709 HaaeKaaoC 5S53 02924 Saadi rim 342*5 02722 UJUg.dktam 34731 

1443 Irish t 04401 1.1519 SAIL 04401 

CSteritea: UWilrMit. 

(aJ Commercial franc. <b) Amounts needed ta buy one pound. (*J Unite oflOO. lx) UnHs of UM. 


EGYPTIAN GENERAL PETROLEUM 

(?) C ° RP - 
vy E. G. P. c. 


INVITATION TO 
INTERNATIONAL TENDER 

EGPC has applied for World Bank assistance for the 
second phase of Abu Qir development. 

Western Desert Operating Petroleum Company 
"WEPCO" on behalf of EGPC invites Tenderers to 
submit th^ir quotations to supply the following sub- 
marine pipeline according to 5LX 52 API SPECS, 
and relative fittings for the second phase of Abu Qir 
Offshore Gas Field Development. 

T- 18 Inch Diameter, 0.625 Inch W. Thickness and 
16 km. Length. 

2- 14 Inch Diameter, 0.5 Inch W. Thickness and 
4 Ian. Length. 

Tender documents can be withdrawn from WEPCO 
Office - Alexandria on January 10, 1982 against 
payment of L.E. 100.- 

Closing date for submitting offers in Noon February 
25, 1982. 

Those interested should contact: 

Technical Services Manager 
WEPCO - Borg El Saghr Bldg. 

P.O. Box 41 2 - Alexandria 
Egypt - Telex 54075 UN 
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NYSE Nationwide Trading Oosing Prices Jan. 15 

Tables include the nationwide prices op to the dosing on Wall Street. 


U.S. COMMODITY PRICES 


Wot 

12 Month Stock Stv • Ope. Wt* 

High Low Dlv. bt 8 YM. P/E 100s. High LOW Owt- Close 


01*00 

12 Month stock „ Sts. 0«* Prtv 

High Low Dlv. In % YlcL P/E 100s. High Low Quor.Ooso 


— 9^* 

12 Month Stock SIS. „ „ , OMO Prov 

High Low Dlv. In S YkL P/6 100s. High Low Owl Clou 


(Continued from Page 8) 


ISM TRE 1 

49 TRW 2M 
IBS TRW tH MO 
n TRW pr-uo 
24K Toff am .92 
Sta To I lev 
6ta Tolley P» 1 
20 Tandy s 
7W Tody ett 
4* Ton not Jib 
\ sm Tchct r .72 

JSV* Tetrtrnx 1 
314 To I com 
III Teldyn s 
4ft Teles 
28ft Tennco 240 
SOM Tone or 7M 
29 Terodyn 
13W Tesoro M 
24* Taxor pfll6 

K a ui 

43*TuEit MO 

ITMiTsET Pfl40 
30*4 TexGT 132 
Mta TBklnd -SOD 
7BVj Toxins) 2 
17V« Taxlnt I .05 
156taTxNMJt 2JJ8 
28 TxOGos M 
26ta TxPoc JS 
MftTaxUNI 1JM 
2* Taxfl in 
24ta Textron 140 
26ft Textr PI238 
2l*Textr pfUO 

ItaTlWCk 

iBVThrme n 
26ta Thtakl 11.10 
44W TnmBet 1 jo 

lHo Thom In 44b 

th ThitiMd n 
w* Thrifty M 
13ft TICor ■ 130 
SltaTMwtr JO 
llta Tlgerln 30 
Saw Time l a i 
arViTIml PfBl J7 
fflta Tim) pfC*50 
3914 TlrnesM 3 
57ta Thnkn 340 
19ta TodSno l 
10 Toklwn S3) 
15 To) Edit Ui 
HWTeJEd Pf221 
ffV Tool Rof 40b 
6ta ToroCo 
1314 Tosco 
13ft Towle 44 
ISftToyRU S 
19ta T rotor a J2 
im Trane U* 
13MTWCP 
414 TW wt 
UtaTWC Of 2 
18H TWC Pf 130 
17ta Tronsm 140 
U Traninc 213 
37iu Tronsco Ijh 
< 3ta Trrac atX87 
41k Transcn .10 
16*TrGP pfflJO 
StaTrnsOh 
8* TARItv 
20* Tranwy 13QO 
37*bTravlra US 
ISta Tricon M7« 
2* TrISain 
99b Trfalnd 40 
1214 TrioPe l 
814 Trico s .10 
14ft Trlnty SO 
13* TucsEP 1.72 
ItVbTwtnDi 1.10 
lOVlTVOOL 9 3D 


3lV 0 122 17. 10* 

*7 7 140S SOM 50 
431 1 110 110 

45 4 93 93 

3.(10 207 2fll 29K 
1 4 4 

11 7 7 6ta 

192741 33M 23W 
10 39 Wfc 10ft 

34 7 14 8ft B 

34 4 9 129b 1214 

1.9 12 40 52 5144 

323 3V4d 3 
7 1914 120* 129ft 
■ 441 444 6ft 

931 5 2300 3944 29 
14. I 54 54 

24 25 3344 33 

U 5 3614*12314 21* 
IS XU u39* 30 
*4 4 2494 1114 3144 
U 9 114 40 37 

74 4 18 50 49ft 

12 4 1944 1944 

5.9 4 64 32ft 31ft 

12 7 29 2414 2414 
U 14 ail 74ft 72 

354 2092 2914 29ft 
13. 4 1 1444 1444 

J14ISB7 3144 20« 
323 19 24ft 27ft 

9J 4 354 1944 19ft 


39 20 3ft 344 

7.3 19 305 15M 2444 
74 S 244m 26ft 
6A I 2144 2146 
15 22 2ft 2ft 

II 10 2044 20ft 
93 10 334 30 29ft 
3J13 42 50ft 50 

m JO in 1446 
5 4 1944 1344 

HI O 1144 IMS 
7J 5 4 14 16 

27 10 25 37 36 

74 9 334 1244 12ft 
U 16 712 3S14 35 
3.1 103 5144 50ft 

7J 44 5946 5946 
4511 36 44ft 44 

Si 7 14 6144 61 

U S n 27ft 2514 


17 + 44 
50461- ft 
110 — 2ft 
92 —6ft 
7994+ ft 
4 — ft 
6ft— ft 
33ft + ft 
10ft 
Bft 

12ft + ft 
52 + ft 
3ft— ft 
13044+ 44 
644+ ft 
29 — ft 
54 —1 
3314— ft 
2244+11% 
39ft+2ft 
3144+ 44 
40 +lft 

50 + ft 
1946 

32ft+|46 
24ft- ft 
74 ft + 2ft 
29 —lft 
1644 

51 — ft 
2746— ft 
1944+ ft 


2944 18 TylOfCP 55 
5744 23ft Tymshr 


15 T 68 22ft 22 22 — ft 

14 256 24ft 3» 24ft + ft 


3144 15ft UAL 
34ft 74 VIBI MS 
23ft lift UCi Pf 173 
13 9K UMC 13a 
5ft 3 UMET .130 
15ft 6 UNCRos 
9ft Sft UHR 
52 3744 U5FGQP U0 

63ft 44HUCome 230 
63ft 45ft (JnCorb 140 
15ft 7%UnComr JD 
«16 4ft linlenC J29t 
1144 944 UrtELLaC 152 
26 20ft UnEI pfO.50 
62 464b UEI PtL ■ 

46 2 8ft UOIlCat 1 

79 >6 4214 UnPOC M0 
1044 Sft Unlrovl 
44ft 30 Llnlryi pf 
25 16ft UnltD n 


it an lift 

14 t 80 24ft 
IA X200 19ft 
18. 8 61 HA 

it 36 an 

4 I0O 6ft 

. 6 Sft 

10 « 21640ft 

u< a uv 

7.1 5 651 48tk 

15 9 30 13ft 
64 6 162 4ft 
14 6 240 II 
16. zlO 23 
16. zlO 49 
11 1 3837 33ft 
1911 522 4646 

5 200 646 

U® 414. 

8 38 1746 
33 12 2 

524 }1 

S3 5 609 

14. 5 44 

16. 6 

15. IlOO 


2Sfc:5 

inj-ft 

2044+ K 
30 +1 
50 — ft 
1446 — ft 
1944— 66 
1146+ ft 
16+14 
36 —1 
12ft + ft 
3544+ ft 
51ft+ltb 


44ft + ft 
61ft + ft 


35 0 39 15 1446 

15. 4 112 16ft 16 

16. 1 14 14 

23 tt 24 1246 M«t 

74 8 7ft 

345 14ft 1416 
25 7 S3 1744 1 7ft 
20 61 32ft 3244 

1J12 102 25ft 24 ft 
U I 73 2*44 25ft 
9 354 14ft 14 
154 5ft 5 
14. 12 14 13ft 

16. » lift lift 

6-9 6 200 20«6 19ft 
IA 25 lift ISVb 
A4 8 113 4) 40ft 
7J 10 49ft 4914 
1.729 22 544 514 

1A 4 17ft 17V 
5 644 6ft 

8 S3 9 Sft 
U 4 34 2144 2114 
7.6 5 294 44 4344 

19. 409 3M aOU 

3 13 3ft 3ft 
34 7 1 lift lift 

7511 50 13ft 13ft 

14 9 171 13ft 12 
19 4 156 T4Md12ft 
94 7 09 18 17ft 

6J 6 17 16ft 16M 

61 I S lift lift 


27ft+lft 
14ft— ft 
16ft 
14 

T2ft+ ft 
14ft 

17ft— ft 
3244+ ft 
2516+116 
26 +1 
14ft + ft 
5V6+ ft 
14 + ft 
lift- ft 
2016 + 44 
15ft+ ft 
41 + ft 
49ft +1 
5ft+ 16 
17V 

644+ ft 
9 + ft 

UM+ ft 
1344— ft 
1354+J 
1244— lft 
1744— ft 

ion— m 

nft+ vs 


24 10 1 

1J 7 20 
94 4 18 

7 3 

59 22 

XL 277 
1.1 3 722 
74 6 ITS 
64 3 

10 6 316 

U 81 

25 ( 30 
U>93 15 


74 3 1212 
55 9 49 

A1 5 743 
74 8 

12. 131 

9A 5 356 
Ut 13 134 
25 7 Bt 
A0 8 37 

6A 7 30 

A4 10 1014 
35 5 252 
94 5 

1A 26 

11 7 609 
15. 24 

15. 76 


15H 15*4+ ft 
24ft 2444+ ft 
19 19 — ft 

lift 114 
3ft 3*4+ 14 
6ft 6ft 
544 5V 
39V 40 + ft 
45ft 45ft— ft 
4716 48 + ft 
13 13 — ft 

4*4 4ft+ ft 
1094 1094 
22 22 — ft 

49 49 + ft 

Sift 3244+ ft 
45ft 4616+1 
644 6V+ ft 

40ft 40ft— ft 
17 17V + V 

10V+ ft 
28ft- ft 
3616+ IV 
1916+ ft 
2444— ft 
14ft— ft 
2S 

3SV+ ft 
I7V5-* ft 
12ft 
3« 

2V+ ft 
2294 + lft 
lift— ft 

sm+ ft 

26ft— ft 
1194— ft 
9ft + ft 
22 + ft 

18ft 

2796— ft 
77ft + ft 
43ft 

3944- V 

2144— ft 
18*4+ ft 
25 — V 
25ft + ft 

23*4+ ft 
51ft+ V 
2314+ V 
24 + ft 
744 
lift 
19 

1916+ ft 
lift 
1344 


1694 WICDR 2.14 
17ft Wuctiov ire 
516 WoctlRf 
lift Wockht AOfa 
1244 Walnoca .14 
V WlMnri 53 
30 W1MT1 Pf 
4lft Wa lorn 2 

ITftWkKRs 0152 
2194 WalCSv M 
Walljm 1 
WoltJ pf 1 

Waitj pfMo 

Wo mac i 

WrnCm 1 
WOrnrL M0 
WuhGs 244 

tvshNf sire 
WshWt 252 
Waste s AO 
Wotkbi M 
WarGas 30a 
WnyG PfMo 
WeonUrt 
WebOO 
WaisMk l 
WatHF 153 
WelFM 2L40 
Wendv n 50 
WestCn A0 

wtptp sire 

WstdT 0.92 
WnAIrL 
WAlr pf 2 
WCNA a Jx 
WPoci 

WUnkxi 1*0 
Wnlln pfA60 


11 6 35 lift 17V 
AS 7 161 34 23*4 

ta 11 7V 7ft 
1210 10 12*4 12ft 
J 201 18ft 1746 


ill 300 39ft 39 

1 23ft 22ft 2216+ V 

45 8 77 48 47V 48+14 

146 17ft dl6» 17ft 
2511 11 32V 32ft 32ft— ft 

U90 98 19V 19 19 

1A *100 7 7 7 

74 2 21ft 31 31 

U 6 107 26V 26 26 — 16 

1510 349 5544 5444 5S44+ 44 

65110 612 21*4 21 2IW+ V 
94 I 54 28ft 27V 2B + ft 
48J a 78V 1794 I5H+ ft 
13. 6 74 1794 17V 179W V 
1517 457 3214 31ft 3144+ V 
15 12 4 27V 2716 27V + ft 

12 7 0 9ft 9 9ft + ft 

87 1 1044 1SV 1844— V 

10 2 <V 4V 4* 

6 93 7 6V 6ft + ft 

25 9 6 17V 37V 37V+ V 

75 5 135 25V 2SV. 35ft + ft 

11. 7 3 22W 22ft 22ft— ft. 

25 9 197 14 13V 1394 

1511 7 3 ft 25 S — ft 

9 JJ 5 63 20V 20 20 — ft 

2 10V 10V 10V 

N Sit S 5ft + ft 

IA 20 Mft 14 1494— ft 

I. 1 10 229 21ft 21 21V 

5 37 51V 51ft S1V+ ft 

44 II 1455 30V 3014 3®»— ft 
75 2 64 61 63 —2 

15. 17 7ft TV 7ft + ft 

1*. 10 1644 16 16 — ft 

75 5 592 25 24V 24ft + ft 

S* S 1021 21V 21 2IW+ ft 
*513 980 26V 26V 26V+ ft 

7.9 153 35V 35 35V+ ft 

II. 65 40ft 40ft 40ft + V 
A5 8 219 40 J9ft 39V+ V 

11. 5 38ft 38ft 3BV4+ ft 

5J0 3 40 40 « — 1 

■ 28 29V 29V 29*4— V 

77. *10 33 » 30 —I 

.65 6 1B4 25ft 25 25”*. 

5.9 5 115 2614 2516 2516— ft 

5.0 7 1238 31V 30ft 31V+1V 
05 7 267 9 0ft 896— V 

85 12 5 5 5 

45 63155 26V 23ft 26 +ZV 
7529 28 9ft S «ft+ ft 

75 8 36 29ft 28V 2846- ft 
19 388 3ft 3V Sft 

11.77 It 4V 4ft 444+ ft 

10. 7 97 26ft 26V 2*V 

IA ZI50 64 62V 629— lft 

TO. 7 34 20 19ft 20 + V 

11. 6 250 8ft 18 10 

75 6 39 23ft 22V 23 + ft 

24 5 46 13ft 1X6 13ft 

1.910 9 1»V Hft 18ft 

1514 178 22Vd2DV 21ft— V 


wun dpn.io 

WUTI Pf256 
WestoGI M0 
Stvac 5150 
Wevartir 150 
Weyr pare 
Weyr orASC 
Wheal F MO 
WholF pfAI2 
WhalF pf 2 
WhOlPlI 
WhPlt pf 5 
WMrtPl lAO 

White ire 
Whlttafc ire 
Wkkee 58b 
Wlebldl 
Wllltom 1.20 
WltonrO 451 
WlnDx 2.16 
Winn boo 
Whiter J re 


45ft 27 vfcp are 

36V 20 Voloro 53 
16 DVValevIn re 
22V 14 Votl Dm 1.12 
27V 1*44 Vorco n .12 
34ft 22ft Vartan S2 
15ft 694 Vara re 
33V 11*4 veeco 40 
3V IV vanda 
1016 8V VoslSe 1 58a 
33V 20ft Via cm ■ 55 
41V 29 VI com pta.10 
13ft lOftVaEPw 150 
30 2916 VaEP Pf 5 

54ft 4694 VaEP Pf7_72 
62 02ft VaEP PflLB4 
59 50ft VaEP Prtre 
48 57ft VaEI Dt 8+0 
27V IS VaEP P/2.90 
52 42ft VaEP 0(7.20 
1894 BV V am ado 
2096 lift Vulclnc 32 


39 37ft 37 

425 21ft 21 

59 9ft 914 
6 14ft 14ft 
152 15V 15ft 
278 27ft 27ft 
205 7ft 7 
375 14V 13*4 
11 3 3 

20 2914 914 

268 2314 21 
6 30 tnsft 
349 lift lift 
Z40 32V 32V 
*50 48ft 4Hft 
z*3 54 55V 

1 53ft 53ft 
*20 64 64 

14 1944 79ft 
*90 47 47 

4 12ft 12ft 
1 18V 18ft 


37 — ft 
71ft+ ft 
994+ ft 
14V 
15*4+ V 
27ft— ft 

iJS-ft 

3 + ft 
9 V— ft 
23V+2V 
29 —1 
lift— ft 
32V— 16 
48 V 


WISE PIU0 
WIscPL 3-96 
WMCP8 IM 

Wttco ire 

WatvW 046 
Wamet -S3 
WoodPi re 


1B + v 
23V 
7 ft— ft 
12*4 

18V. + ft 
39 + V 
22ft + ft 
48 + ft 
17ft 

32ft— ft 

19 
7 

21 

26 — ft 
5SV+ V 
2144+ V 
28 + ft 
18ft + ft 
17V— 94 
31V+ V 
27V + ft 
914+ ft 
18V— V 
4ft 

6*4+ ft 

37V + *4 
25ft + ft 
29ft- ft. 
139b 

35—14 

20 —ft 
10V 

5ft + ft 
1494— ft 
21V 

S1V+ ft 
XrVr— ft 
63 —2 
7V+ ft 
16 — ft 
2494+ ft 
2IW+ ft 
2644+ ft 
3544+ ft 
40ft+ V 
39V + V 
3BV4+ ft 
« —1 
2944— V 
30 —1 
25V 

2516— ft 
31V+1V 
8 9 6— V 
5 

26 +2*4 
916+ ft 


Chicago Futures 
Jan. 15,1982 


open Htsb Low Sattta CM. 
M3 1A5 Mlv 1J4 +J81 


Sen M3 ire Ml 

Pr0y.»ftS79A 

Prew don anon Int Jan . oft 121. 


Open Utah Low Sattla Oft. 


1M8 bu mbUmumi doflora par (Holial 
Mar 3J8W 395 389ft 394 +94V 

Moy 401ft AM 398ft AOSft +0346 

Jut A02ft 407ft 401 407V +06 

5ee A15 A1AV A13 Altft +034. 

Dec 430ft A3S 428ft 43496 +95*4 

Mar A43V 449 442V 448V +95V 

Prev. tales II.17A 
PrWdar*iO0M ln767947.UP<79. 


CATTLE) 

.48080 mu easts oar m. 

Feb 6145 4195 61JQ 

Apr 6090 61.10 60.15 

Jim UL25 6100 40.10 

Aw 5900 5987 5893 

Oct 5793 5840 5700 

Dec 5805 59J2 5800 

PIDV.MIOS23J11. 

Prow day* open frit S24T8. off m 


OPM MM8 LOW Sertw an. 

PLYWOOD 

woa2M.ftjsPbriooota.fi 

Jon I6IO0 —208 

Pray, inlaii 

Prey day's open ini 5. up 5. 


owl Htah Low icnw q 
uct IA1S 1436 1A11 1AI1 

Jon 1495 1A3S U45 lOa « 

Mor U01 1401 1473 1479 JJ 

JJgjr 1A65 1465 1445 1465 

. PTOv. softs 13927. ' 

Prav doyiopan Int 73JH9.UP 948. 


CORK 

MOO Im imolmaai; dollars par Posaal 
Mar 271ft 273ft 271V 272ft +01 

May 251ft 283W 280ft 251V -Jfi 

Jo) 296V 2B7 :C“, 204 -J» ft 

Sffip 257ft 258 256V 257V — 00*6 

Doe 291ft 291ft IBfV. 290V —91 

MOT 3JQV) 102V 390V 301V —01 

Prav. sales 19A71. 

Pryv day's open Int 13A19Aua105A 


FEEDER CATTLE 
area Unu cents par ft. 

Jan 6417 65.15 6417 65.15 

MOT 6IJD 6240 mss 6220 

Apr 6005 6145 6035 61A7 

May 00.19 OOffi 60.15 6077 

Auo 6800 6050 6090 6017 

Son 6090 6090 5*70 4090 

o a 1973 5973 5970 5975 


W3TM. PLYWOOD 
W032M.ftjsaarumM.it. 

Jon » *2# U4W H2J0 19490 

Mar 18250 1B250 1IA30 11810 

May 19AS0 10458 192170 1«A10 

Ju) tb850 19840 19770 19830 

5€D 28330 20330 20230 KN 

Nav 20130.20850 20690 20690 

Prtv. sales 417. . 

Prev daYs open Int 4239. up 139. 


COCOA 

l 80 MHrfctam;SPcrtDfi 1 If.-' 

Mar 2H7 2106 3H0 2BI5 -11 V?. ' 

ilflk Tlru ,!IU KIM — 1 . .. v 


Sap 2102 218* 21 

DOC 2112 3112 21 

MOT 

Prev.HhnUas. 

Prev doY* open hit 14774 up IBB. 


ziot 21 H am 2012 —n 
2110 2115 2086 ZW —4 
2102 218 * 2102 2112-1: 
2113 3112 2)12 2127-0 
2157 +4, 


SOYBEANS 

5900 bo mini mam; donors per bawwl 
Jon 6ASft 6A5VJ 490 690ft ■ 

Mar 451 651 694V 696ft ■ 

Mav 690 690ft 694 690 

M 699 472 695 498V 

Aim UU 674 697ft 672ft 

Sap 671 474 698 471ft 

Nav 675ft AW A71V 677V 

JOn 649 A93ft 697 693ft 

Mar 793ft 7.11 793ft 7.10ft 

Prav. sales 3871*. 

Prov flow's open *nt 88946, atf 449. 


Prev. sales 3985. 

Prew day's open Int 9378 up 174 


SOYBEAN MEAL 

MO tons; denars per lea 
Jan 19790 19790 19470 19690 

Mar 17C50 19390 11290 19410 

May 11SJM 19990 19390 1*650 

JU 197 JX) 19770 19SJI0 19640 

AUO 19690 19850 19630 11730 

Sec 19770 11770 19770 W77D 

Oct 19&50 199.10 19690 JISjM 

Dee 19850 20 UXJ 19850 20090 

Prrv. aales 1527A 
Pnrv da YS open inf 3A393, op 44T. 


HOGS 

38900 Ibsj Gents par lb. 

Fab 4.10 4850 4735 

APT 46J» 47.10 4L30 

Jun 4R&5 5042 SBJB 

Jul 5035 5070 5090 

Aim 4813 4930 4892 

OCt <773 4795 <773 

Doc 4830 4853 4840 

Fit! 4840 4850 <855 

Apr 

Prev. sues 9579. 

Prev dors open Int 22538 up 1372. 


Mar B7.1I 87.17 041- — _ 

& XS2SK5SS 

Dec 0650 BA50 BA19 8624 

5m ss 

Son 8625 8635 8681 BAH 

Prev. eates ZM9L .... 

Prtv day's opon Int 36618 us 994 


OiltMA 

IMOLfOO PflPJ its* 33ndeef 108 PCI 

Mar 5+31 5+2 50-1 

Jun 5024 50-20 57-27 

San SM 58-4 3+25 

Dac 58-18 58-18 57-23 

Mar 50-15 50-15 57-23 

Jun 57-26 57-30 57-21 


ORAMGC JU1CB 
15500 BUMH oar Ih. 

Jan 15790 15690 15230 

Mor 15490 15430 15490 

Mav U690 15670 15690 

Jut 15130 15930 15130 

Sob mu} mss uojs 

N « 16075 16073 U890 

Jan MOTS 14125 14425 

Mpr 14190 MMS HIM 

MOV _ , 18230 16295 16030 

Prov. sales 500. 

Prev daYi aaen Int B934.ua 52. 


; COTTOU 
509M Onj coats per iv 
Mar 4690 


4690 4870 6410 
6730 6726.6670 


PORKBELURS 
38900 Oku cents par lb. 

Feb 4420 65+5 AUO 

Mar 6*35 6640 6470 

MOV 6420 6790 6620 

Jul 070 4890 67.10 

Auo 0.17 6825 4675 

Prev. soles 12953. 

Prev day's open IM 15993. up ISA 


Dee 

Mar 

Jun M M 9-23 

Sap 

Dec 

Mar 

Prev. aXM 810. 

Pw dey* OMn M 70137, off 808 


JU M.95 6090 6A35 

OCt 7195 7195 70.55 

Dee 7295 TUB 71.50 

Mar 7295 7295 7295 

Mar 

! Prev. sates 49*5. 

Prev davY span Int 30918 up 315, 


■ 


US TREASURY BONDS 


-i 

Jun 59-12 59-la 55-ta 5M4 — 1 


SOYBEAN OIL 
6UOO lbs# dollars per 100 lbs. 

Jon 19.00 19JVD 1897 1897 

Mar 1937 19+0 1928 1920 

AVjv 2095 S8JB 1995 1997 

Jul 3023 2023 2098 3061 

Aua 21JJ3 2Un 2097 3090 

Sen 2120 2120 21 JM 21.1 S 

Oct 21+0 21+0 2120 21+0 

Dec 2120 2125 21+5 2125 

Jan 2125 2173 3172 2125 

Mar 21.14 

Prev. saiesUIA 
Prev denrs open Int 49360. up A 


! FRESH BROILERS 
38900 n»; cents pot lb 
F*B 4690 4A92 44J0 

APT 4790 4820 <7.10 

J.wi 4875 4873 487S 

Jul 
Aim 

Prev. sales 83. 

Prev days open Int 324 upA 



188 

10. 15 


17* 


17*+ M 


8.9 

4 

25 

24* 

24 ft— ft 

i WorldAr 


23 

4* 

4ta 

414— ta 


184o 

48 8 

3 

33*4 

33* 

3314— ■ ta 

i wurltrr 



15 

4*4 

4ta 

4*4 

WvieLD 

80 

5.0 12 

25 

Sta 

8 

8 — ta 



52 

27 

8* 

8ft 

Bta 

Wynns 

40 

xr o 

rr 

r to 

19ft 

T9U 


OATS 

SJWO bu mMniiDt dollan per tawhM 
Nor 2.18ft lt2ft 238 2.10ft 

(Way 2Jllft 234 T99U 23Z« +31 

Jul UBV. l+Oft 194ft 199 +J7I 

Dec 197ft 132 198ft 131 +31 


LUMBER 

UM00bd-RjlporUMbd.lt. 

J«1 15130 15170 145.90 14530 —530 

Mar 1SB90 15B90 15490 15420 — IM 

May 144.70 16420 14060 14190 —2+0 

Jul 17390 17390 170+0 17130 —1.70 

Ssb 182X0 18230 17990 17130 -2J» 

Nov iBijo lure unre wire — re 

Jan W90 1B920 18790 litre —90 

Mar IM30 +30 

Prav. sales 270. 

Prov daYs own bit 9331. aft 2. 


Sep 6M0 59-20 5B-23 59-2 

Dec S6-20 40-3 59-1 37-11 

Mar 60-10 60-11 9M 59-19 

Jun 40-17 40-17 59-23 59-27 

Sen 60-10 60-10 SMS 606 

D6C 4027 6029 4010 4013 

Mar 4015 6020 4013 4030 

Jun 402? 4027 601* 4027 

Dm 4+7 61-* 61 41+ 

Pimu ifi U t S7.1B 

Prev daYs anon lot 203301 atf 1391. 


COPPER 

25+M Bwj cads par ft. 

Jon 7175 7175 71.70 

Fab 7238 7235 7135 

MbT 73+0 73.95 7255 

MOV 7395 75.10 74J0 

Jut 7&m ■ 1645 75 » 

Sea 7AQ0 7475 7400 

Dec 81.10 81.10 lore 

Jan 8170 8120 41.50 

Mar 8395 SUO 8330 

Mav *520 853D OUO 

Jul *7X5 9735 BATS 

, San H70 8830 8*20 

Prev. solas 4313. 

! Prev dors ooen Int 53311. oft 055. 


BRITISH POUND 

Spar peond; 1 pohit aowilt sojmi 

Star 19725 13740 19615 13480 +55 

Jun 19700 19710 19430 19670 +70 

SOP LB47D 1300 19425 13490 +7S 

Dac 19490 +80 

Prev. sales 7,151. 

Prev dnv* aoea (nf I MSB. im 952. 


HEATING OIL 

723M OM7 cent* p«p oat 

Fob *6B0 7730 7530 

Mor 72.40 94J5 «U0 

Opr 00.70 7132 0790 

MOV m00 7090 8890 

Jun 8835 NUS 8858 

Jul 8890 7055 8453 

AIM ere 8930 8*30 

Sea 

del 


53 ft— ft 
64 —lft 
lift— ft 
O +Ift 
12ft + 04 
IBft 


37*8 Xerox 3 
12*4 XTRA 94 
19ft ZoleCp 134 
22 Zapata 32 
ITftZsr rrt +0 

10U ZenllhR 30 
16 Zara s 94 
17ft Zurnind 130 


X — Y — Z — 

73 51411 38ft 38 
49 23 14 13ft 1» 

A3 3 7 20 20 

27 7 215 27ft 27 
1J 6 17 2714 26ft 
27 10 277 Tift It 
2+13 10 Z3ft 23ft 

53 7 119 23 22ft 


38ft+ ft 
1314+ ft 
33 

2714+ ft 
2714+ ft 
lift 

23ft+ ft 
23 + ft 


Eurocurrency Interest Rates 


CANADIAN DOLLAR 

Spot dir; t pom mdoIs S0JI01 

Mor 9372 JDS1 9250 9053 -a 

Jun JD53 3358 9335 JO33—10 

Sop ,kqo 

□ec 3375 Jars am 9295—5 

Prav. sates 2311. 

Prev daYS enan Int 7332. uo m 


Prav. solas AMR 

Prav daYs anen Hn 24+71, up 034 


Quotations in Canadian funds. 
All quotes cents untess marked S 


Toronto Stocks 


High low Cto« cb*ae 


Swiss French 

Dollar D-Mark Prone SfarRns Franc ECU SDR 

IM. 13*fa-13H lflft-iafe 8U-844 15 ft -15 ft 15ft-15ft Uft-14 12ft-12ft 

2M. 1314-14 10<6-mft B7L-B7L IS ft- 15 ft I5ft-1t 13ft-14ft 12 ft -12 ft 

3 M. 14ft. 14ft lOft-IOft 8 ft -811* 15 14-15 11 16*4-1544 14M-1444 I2ft-13ft 

AIM. U -1514 10 ft- 10 ft tft-lft 15 ft-15 ft 17 ft ■ 17 ft 1414-15 Oft- 13 ft 

IV. 15 ft- 15 ft 10ft-10ft 8 ft-8ft 15*4- 15*4 IB -18ft Mto - 15 Uft-Uft 


FRENCH FRANC 
* per fttma 1 paint moats HUBOOl 
Mar .170011 

Jun ,16100 

Prov daYs man mt 51 


AIM. U -1514 10 ft- 10 ft Bft-Bft 

IV. 15ft- 15 ft 10ft-10ft 8ft-8ft 


53454 AMCA Kit S22 21*6 

700OA8ltfCO E MU 414 

13110 Alt Energy S14 13ft 

132AAUO Not S24ft 24 

1190 Ainamn St S42 42 

1230 Andrei W A si 316 13 

791 Argus C or 86 5 

500 Asbestos SI7U 1714 

too Aten l 58ft Bft 

4350 BP Can S28U 27ft 

72223 Bank N S S25V. 25ft 

16600 Bonanza OH 300 211 

■ 4550 Bralor Res 112ft 1314 

1 Bramalea 88ft Sft 

3000 Brenda M sit toft 

15260 BCFP 51 2 ft 12 

31245 BCRIC 350 340 

3189 BC Phone 815 14ft 

3529 Brunswk 812ft 12ft 

1000 Budd Can SS14 5to 

4883 CAE S9ft 9to 

83408 Cod Frv 513 12ft 

1920 Camlte 817 16 

10475 C Nor wnr S3? 32 

99 Can Perm 

2627 Can Trust SMW 2Bto 

500 C Tuna 122ft 12ft 

87010 Cl Bk Cam nrw 27 

19320 CanP Ent 81714 16ft 

9M0 Cdn Nat Re* 88*4 7ft 
14378 Cdn Tiro A 535ft 35ft 

100 C unties S21« 21ft 

600 Cara U*» 6 

800 Colon#** %ia 10 

7900 Cherokee 86ft 6 

tCHUM S14to 14V4 

380 Con Dlstrb *5 ft 5ft 

1000 Can Fardy 186 181 

2500 CTL Bank S7ft 7ft 

5433 Con went r 3 39 ft Bft 


22 — ft 
614— 14 


dosing Prices, Jan. 14, 1982 


13ft + 14 
24ft— it, 
42 

12-14 
6 — 1 
17ft 
Sft 

28ft + *4 
2514— ta 
300 +10 
12ft + ft 
1V.+ V4 
11 — » 
12 — ft 
345 —5 
1418+ ta 
12ft 

f£ + * 

uft — ** 
17 

32 — ta 
—35 
2814— ta 
22ft + ft 
27ft 

17 + ta 
8*4+ ft 

asta 

21ft 


5433 Convent! 
500 Coowesl 
12200 CosekD 


5500 Cralgmt 
7700 Czar Res 
4800 Do bn Dev 
2200 Darn A 
7710 Denison 
5908 Dick ran A 
8S36Dlcknsn B 
400 Daman 1 
8750 Oatasco A 


321ft 21ft 
Si hi 6 
SIB. 10 
S4ft 6 
SI 414 1414 
Mb 5ft 
186 181 
5714 7ft 
5914 Bft 
480 400 

SlOta 10 
S14 13ft 
177 170 

U 5 
470 460 

430 415 

M2b 32*4 
210 190 

210 190 

ssta su 
S37H 3714 


Mon LOW Close CVK 


6 — ta 
10 + ft 


14to— ft 
5*4+ ft 
181 —18 
7ft 

914. + ft 

^ft-ta 
13ft— *4 
170 — 7 

470 + S 
415 —35 
32ft— M 
200 +10 
198—5 
5*4 

37V4— ta 


1325 Dam Store 
3025 Du Pont A 
5000 Dvlex L A 
750 E let horn X 
50 Extndcar 
3404 FCA Inti 
8650 C Falcon C 
1470 Fibre Nik 
INK) Fed Ind A 
WMFed Plan 
so Fraser 
2074 G M Re* 
3150 Gibraltar 
200 Graft G 
26625 Grandma 
IM Gc Forast 
200 Gt Pacific 
200 Grovhnd 
209 H Group A 
1850 Hard Crp A 
2750 Hawkar 
5069 Hayes D 
274 H Bay Co 
7800 litdal 
20 Indusmln 
200 moils 
2359 intpr Pipe 
100 Jonnock 
7100 Kam Ratio 
6oo Keisey H 
422* Kerr am 


150 Lobatt A 
2B0 LOnt Cam 
12508 Loco no 
5735 Loblaw Ca 
3001 Melon H X 
100 Est Mime 
56336 Merland E 
7B3 Mo Ison A 
281S0 Molsan B 
400 Murphy 
71353 Naranda 
156671 Korean 
198070 Nava Alt A 
875 Nows CO W 
2300 NU-Wst A 
6610 Ookwoad 


15ft + ft 
27+1 

14 

Wta+ ta 
11*4+ *4 
1*4+ U 
11*4— ft 
i 66*4—1)4 
lift — ta 
52 + ft 
15ft 
350 

8 + ta 

13ta 

12ft— U 

73—1 

17 

20ft + 14 
350 —25 
240 

lift— ft 
Tta 
21 

15 

12ft— *4 
15 

14ft+ ta 
10ft— Mi 
115 

11 — ft 
15*4— ta 
> 26*4 
7 

5 to — ta 
Sft 
llta 
250 
10 
24ft 

£ 

2014+ ft 
25ft— ta 
8ft- ta 
12ft 
7ft 

TSta— ft 


Oshawa a soft 13ft 13ft 

Pam our S5 490 5 — ta 

PanCan P S67 66 66)4— ta 

Pembina ssta Sta Sta 

Phanix Oil SlOft 10ft 10* 

Pine Point S44ft 43ft 43ft— 1 

Place G 88 00 88 + ■ 

Placer Si3ft 13ft 13*4 + ta 

Provlgo S9ft 9ft 9ft— ft 

Ram 56ft 6*4 614— ft 

Red path S13ta 13ta 13ta+ ta 

Rd StenlW A Sllft lift lift 
Relchhald S716 7 714 — 14 

Rovn Pro A 139 130 IBS — 9 

Rowirs A S**4 9V4 914— ta 

Raman 81046 10 104k + M 

Rothman S22 22 22 

Sceptre Sllft lift 1144+ V4 

Stotts 16ft 6ft 6ft 

Shell Can 518 17ft 1714— ft 

Bherrlti ss 7ft 714— ta 

Slump 19*4 *14 *14— *4 

S Sears A S6 5ft 6 + ft 

Skye Res 87ft 7ft 7ft— ft 

Slater Str $14* 14ft 14ft— ft 

Sou Him 835)4 35ft 35)4+ ft 

St Brodcst S9ta 9)4 9ta— ft 

S telco A 139*4 29 Mj 29ft + ft 
Sleep R 460 <55 455 

Sulpelra B $15*4 14*6 15)4+ ft 

Suncor or S23ft 23ft 23ft 

Talcorp A 260 255 255 — 5 


3200 Un Car bid 
2134 Union Gas 
2255 U Katie 

1000 U SISCO# 

1250 Versil Cl A 
300 Veitgron 
4500 Weslfort 
2SB West min 
650 weston 
1865 Wlllroy 
51400 Woodwd A 
100 Yk Bear 

Total solas 


515ft 15ft 15ft— ft 
59ft 9 9ft + ta 
I13V4 13)4 1214 
57 614 6ft 

513 12*6 13—14 

SI Bft 1844 18* + ta 
155 140 ISO 

58ft 5ft Oft— ft 

S33ta 33 to 33 to— )4 
S6V4 Sta 5*4— ta 

513ft 12*6 13ft + ft 
86ft 6ft 6ft— ft 

4X00053 shores 


Floating Bate Notes 


GERMAN MARK 

l per mark; 1 petal anuau tOkOOei 

Alar +373 +301 +335 4353 —19 

Jun +423 +421 .1300 +405 -17 

San +460 —a 

Dac +525 

Prov. soles 9.532 

Prav daYs aeon Int 13292 up *03. 


SILVER 

IMS tra* «J coat* per troy or. 
Jan 7910 7950 7*5.0 

Feb 7920 7980 1980 

Mar MU IKLD 7*50 

Menr 8280 82»J OMO 

Jo* 847 J) 8490 KJXD 

Sen 0653 8665 8500 

DaC WU 8980 87X0 

Jan S96J0 JMO 8KU7 

Mar 9KLA .9200 9180 

Moy 

Jul 949.0 *690 9490 

jap NAD fWO-fWO 

Prev. sales 4JM. 

Prav da ys aaen mt 26837, oH H 


Cbsing prices, Jan. IS, 1982 


Banks 


Issuar-AVecppJMoi CaupooNexf oMAskd 


Montreal Stocks 

dosing Prices, Jan. 14, 1982 


Rothman 
5ceohre 
Scotto 
Shell Can 
SherrlH 
Slpma 
8 Sears A 
Sky* Res 
Slater Stt 
Southm 
SI Brodcst 
Stein A 
Sleep R 
Sulpelra B 
Suncor pr 


Quotations In Canadian tunds. 

AJ I ouatea oent» unless marked 1 


Htah low Claes am 


4532 Bank Mont 

A53Can C/nt 
5000 Con Bath 
479 DomTxtA 
saiOlmasco 
14169 NatBkCda 
2800 Power Co 
)0M Royal Bank 


$22*4 21*4 23*4+ ta 
Sllft 11 11 

SlOta 10ft 18*4+ V4 
S12U 12ft 13ft+ ta 
S40 21ft 21ft- ta 
5 Aft 6)4 Oft 
S14V4 16ft 14ft— ta 
325*4 25ft 25ft + ta 


Total Sates 606.168 shares. 


Talcorp A 260 255 255 — S 

Tech Cor A sllft TIM llta— ft 


Tech Car B (lift 9ta 10ta+ V4 
Tel«dyne Mta Bta Bta— ft 
Tex Can $30)4 29 30 — 16 

Thom N A $22 Vi Zita 2 1 to— *6 


Canadian Indexes 


Issuer-Min om-Mot. Coupon Next 
Nohll Kuwait Sta-n llta Mt 
Allied lrWiAft-84 189/16 330 
Allied Irish 5ft -87 153/16 7-6 

Amex Fin 8245 16 13/lb 10-72 

Anddsbankon 7-84 13*4 M 

Arab Inlt Bank 6ta«l 197/14 2-3 

Banco Serfta 7ft-84 1811/16 «d 

Bco Costa Rica 6to-85 14ft +11 
BcodetaNacionH] 111/16 1-25 
Boo de la Nacian 7-86 TTta M) 
Bco de la Nation 687 16ft 10-23 
Buenos Aires 746-66 1311/16 6-7 

Bco dl Romo 6-87/91 17 <-28 

Bco do Brazil 446-82 llta 2-17 
BcoNDesaroUelto-arnta 6-11 
Boo de Mexico 6V-S7 T4*k 5-17 
Bco Pinto sft-as 13ta 5-1 a 
Banco Union 7ft-83 18016 +1 

Bangkok Bfc6ft44 ISta +21 
Bk BOflhSUtra 6ft-86 171/16 +23 
BFGFInStare/M U 15/16 7-13 
Bk Ireland 5*6-09 1213/16 2 -76 

Bk Montreal 5ft-90 Uft 6-18 
Bk Montreal 5ft-9l 171/16 +29 
Bk Scotland Sft -92 1315^6 3-23 

EUc Novo Scotia 5ft -93 171/16 +29 
Bk Tokyo Hde 6V7-84 137/16 5-18 
Bk Tokvo Hcto 1987 19 V25 


Bid ASkd 

101ft 
101ft 
loata 
100ft 

lOOta 
18*6 
92 
HBft 

moth 

97 
99ft 

ioota 


Tor Dm Bk $29*4 29ft 29ta— 14 
Toraior B cio* io* io*— ft 


Traders A 17 
Tt-n* Mt S10, 
Trinity Res $13 
TmAlla UA S17 
TrCon PL *22 : 
Trfmoc SIO 
Turbo _ 425 


no* io* io*— u, 

S7* 7* 7* 

no. 946 IO + ft 

$13 12*4 13 + ft 

117 l*ta 16*+ ft 
*22*. 22V4 Mta— Ml 
SIO 9ta 9* 

425 405 615 + S 


Unlcarp F A 445 405 405 —4* 


Montreal 3*449 31347 

Toronto NJL iresre 

Montreal : Slock Exchanpe Induslrtatolndeiu 
Toronto : TIE 300 Index. 


Bk TokvoHdo 1987 19 V-25 

Bk Tokyo Febl988/91 19 24 

Bk Tokyo Dec! 188/91 13ft 6-» 

Bk Tokyo HdoSft-OT 16*4 1-27 

Bk Tokyo HOB 5ta-93 to* +21 

BBLIntlS TSta 5-20 

Bo Ext Alporto 8*4-84 1915/16 2+ 

Ba Afrlaue Occ6ta4D 15ft 7-15 


INTERNATIONAL 


BUE 5V.-B9 
Bk Warms 5ft-85 
BFCE 6ta-B3 
BFCE6*b4l4 
BFCE Sft -87 
BFCE 51+88 
BNP 7-83 
BNP 5*43 
BNP 1182/84 
BNP Sft 85/88 
BNP 51+87 


13ta 12-20 
147/to +17 
173m +29 
19ta 826 
— 1-27 


W1S/16 +28 
195/16 3-1 



3icralb^^3Cributie 


BNP 5to-9T 
BNP 1996 


\V m LH 

16* 1-29 

18ta 822 
Wl/16 +22 
1344 +11 


BNP 1196 1344 +11 

Barclays Ohwos 540 1411/16 +15 
BarctavsOheas+95 193/16 1-29 


PubOMwd wUhThe Mm MiTW. end The M 4 . 4.hH 4*o n Bux 


Bergen Bank +89 127/16 226 

Bergen Bank 5ft-88/9114*k +15 


Qflarrp 1983 
CHICOrp 198+RRN Mta 1-29 
Citicorp +94 1213/16 3-10 

atlcorpundtd 13 13/16 +13 

Citicorp 198+cwt 12 3-2 

Chase 5ft -93 18*4 1-29 

Christiana BJc 514-91 159/14 2-6 

CCCE 5ft -88 19*4 2-8 

Crudll Asrlcole 6ta-84 147/16 +17 
CCF7« 14 15/16 7-13 


Our editors would like to hear from you 


121/M 24 

14 M 1-29 
12 13/16 3-10 
13 13/16 +13 
12 3-2 

18* 1-9 


133/16 +3 

193/16 1-27 
19V4 2-15 

144k +12 

1411/16 +15 
131/16 +9 

155/16 7-19 
12 15/16 +28 
13*4 +4 

17)4 +29 

12ft 2-26 
137/16 +U 
lift 2-24 
131/16 — 

151/16 
171/16 
13 11/16 
W 
15ta 
153/16 
17 
16*4 
175/16 
153/16 
15* 

13*4 
153/16 
175/16 
1514 
15*4 
13)4 
1444 
1444 
14 lt/14 
13ft 
17ft 
153/16 
171/to 
15to 
1215/M 
19 

191/16 
135/14 
1215/14 
199/to 
1BV4 
147/16 
llta 
17 
1914 
153/16 
17 15/** 

13 1/16 
16 13/14 
MIJ/M 
147/M 
147/14 
17* 

19ta 
18*4 
1415/M 


JAPANESE YEN 

iff’ A04509 +. 
Jun -D046Z2 .004622 -004SV1 JXM399 +2 

tap JH4730 JD0473D JXM738 JXM6W +5 

Prev. soles 4,217. 

Prev daYs open (nt irrez. off us. 


PLATINUM 

50 troy oxj douors per troy n. 

Jan 3»J» 36050 352JH 35280 

APT 366JU 30JIO 3S2JO 35U0 

JU) 06J» 374JH 36Z50 3MJX) 

Oct J6TM J0JM 3T5M XT7M 

Jan 405JM <0100 346JI0 31640 

Prev. sates l JOT. 

Prav daYs open hit 68fG off 21, 


GOLD 

IM irav eu dewn par tray wt 


SWISS FRANC 

I par froaa 1 pohrt eeoot* ELWOI 
Mor 5463 5473 5412 5422—20 

Jun -55® 55*5 5300 5S05—1B 

SOP 5580 JS9S SSOO 5590 —21 

Dec 5640 

Prav. sole) 9507. 

Prav daYs oaen lot 1 1 J48. up 81. 


New York Futures 


Jon 37160 376J» 37ZS0 370J0 
Fab 38250 38650 37150 372M 
Mar 3B35Q 38350 37450 17540 
Apr 30880 38950 9808 37950 
Jun 39BJD0 39850 386J0 387.10 
Auo 48280 40350 39650 396.10 
Oct 40140 
Dec 43650 428JI0 4UflO 41450 
Fab 0140 43LOO <2350 43480 
Apr 434.6® 
Jun 44400 44450 44450 44490 
AUO 4S5M 
OCt 46U0 
Prav. Iotas 40JJ3L 

Prav daYs open tot 167500. OH 35S1. 


Jan- IS. 1982 


MAINS POTATOES 
W WW Bmj canto war lb. 

Fob 740 

Mor 750 750 750 755 —.IS 

Apr 759 7.VS 751 752 —M 

Nov 7J5 775 7J0 7 70 -55 

Prav. uies 276. 

Prav no Ysopon Ini 3^79, wp0. 


Cash Prices 


COFFEE C 

37500 Dtw cents par to. 

Mor I38JX7 13840 13650 

May 132JD 13240 13050 

Jul 13050 lama 12825 ' 

SOP 127J5 12773 1Z6JK 

Dec 12125 12190 125.25 

Mar 

Prov. solas 7 775. 

P rev daYs open Int 10456 - up 51 


Jan. 15, 1982 . f 

Commodity and unit Frf YoarAWi- ' 

FOODS 

Coffee 4 Santos- lb.— 152 . us! 

TEXTILES -I" 

PrkTtcloiti 6+30 3ita. yd &71 .066 1. 

METALS 


Stool Hlletl IPIIIJ. ton ,...~w 43050 40850+ 

irons Fdrv.Pniia. fan 22058 227561" 

stool scrap Nolbvy pw..._. i+u lift-las ': 

Laud Spot, lb - — 38-34 057-1 

rnrrnrniarr ih 77*4-81 9IWU 

Tb> (Stroftoljb 77924 779*3 1 

Zinc. E. SI L. Baals, to- — .0 - 6*1 tal 

SUvor N.Y- or— — 7JB 

Gold N.Y- at... - - 37955 S77JS|;. 

New York prices. 


SUGAR-WORLD 11 
1I25M RMJ caato pe5 to. 

Mor 1U1 1345 VUfl 1355 

Moy USB 1370 1354 1359 

■Jul 1378 1356 137S 1377 

.Sap 1399 1451 1353 1373 


Commodity Indexes 


London Metals Market 


Jan. 15, 1982 


Interested in the arts and in leisure activities? 
Keeping up with the latest new restaurants? New 
movies ana new plays? Do you turn quickly to Art 
Buchwald, Russell Baker and William Safire or is it 
the bridge column or the comics that get top priority? 

Arts and leisure coverage is one area where the 
interests of our readers are diverse. We hope the ques- 
tionnaire below will help us understand them better. 
Whether you regularly read our features or nor, your 
response will be helpful — and greatly appreciated. 


Questionnaires concerning other sections of the 
paper will appear in the coming months as part of our 
continuing review of how we can better serve our 
readers. 

Thank you for your co-operation. 


1415/M 7-13 
141S/16 7-13 
IS 11/M +6 


CSTKlIfonst 5*+84 13 +34 

Cradltanst Sta-91/97 147/16 +16 


Credit Lvon A-83 
Credit Lyon 5ft -87 


Credit Nat15ft-8B 
DG Bank6ft-02 
Den Norsk +Nov90 
Oen Non* 6-DeeEi 
Eurobank 1989 
G)razentrale5ft-9l 
Gatabanken+88 
GZB+83 
GZB5ta-8» 

GZB 514-92 
IBJ+82 
1BJ 6ta-B2 
IBJ 5ta-B5 
I BJ 5ft -0 
IBJSV.-M 
IBJ 5ft -Nov B8 
lndo-Suaz5ta-83 
lndo-5uaz5ft-W 


Please return the questionnaire co Barbara Lewis, 
International Herald Tribune, 181 Ave. Charles-de- 
Gaulle, 92521 Neuilly Cedex, France. 


19 2-16 

17* +18 

15W MS 
147/16 +19 
159/16 2-5 

1313/16 +17 

is* +a« 

Ml/16 +23 
13ta +18 
1611/16 1+6 
15)4 +5 

IJta H 
19)4 1-15 

17 1-5 

13ft +3 
16ft +15 
16* 1+9 

05/16 +18 
193/16 1-27 
M 15/16 7-13 


Non Banks 


iswor-Mio m-Mot Coupon Next 
1313/16 +18 


88 — 
00*4 101 

fe 

100ft 
Wto 
100ft 


Westminster Bk +8< 16TV16 4-22 
KOP6ta83 191/16 1-25 

Klclmwart Ben 5*re 145/16 +16 
Korea Ex Bk7ta-85/88 185/16 +1 



155/16 +10 

18 +Z1 

153/16 +19 
17*4 +29 

185/16 MS 
1615/16 +27 
1713/16 +18 
14*4 +16 

183/16 +17 

1613/16 +21 
13ta +13 
Mta 1-21 
17)4 +8 

171/16 M3 
1215/16 +28 

18 9/to 1-21 

13 6-2 

1911/16 2-10 
193/16 +27 
17 +8 

1911/16 7-27 

19 +21 


Bid ASkd 
93 95 

96 97 

99* 100* 
97)4 98ft 
miw 
*6 97 

100*4 IDS* 

ioota ioota 

97 97ta 

8 w 

TO* Wta 
M0H I TOO* 

51 n 

92ta Mta 
99ft WOta 
Wft 98*4 
99ft MO 
99 99* 

97 98 

95 96 


(Figures In Hen lag per metric tool 
(Silver In pence per Iray ounce) 

Jan. 1+19*2 

Today Prav lam 

BM Asked BM Aefced 

High grade capper cathodes: 

■POt SS6JQ B57J0 8S7JQ 85850 

3 months RB45Q 88550 88+00 S84J0 

Capper catnodcs: 

spot 85280 B4J» 85480 85+50 

3 months B8UN BSUO 88180 181 JB 

Tin: SPOt &5MUW 840000 842580 063580 

3 months 8J0E8Q 8.10000 043080 8.13880 

Lead: Spot 329JW 330S0 33480 32580 

3 months 34280 34150 33740 30040 

zinc: Spot 41350 41480 41180 41280 

3 months 42580 <2680 42480 <2558 

Silver: spat 41780 41980 42150 48481 

3 months 43280 43180 43850> 43980 

Afumfnfum: ipaf 58980 59080 59150 59380 

3 months 61X50 6UM 0780 61880 

Nickel: spot 286080 289080 380080 381080 

3 months 382080 382500 385580 386010 


apse 

Moody's... 1404401 

Reuters ■ 182480 

□aw Jones Seat 12L35 

DJ. Futures.... 13336 


Previous 
1802791 
.181080 ■ 
12682 > 
0681 


Moody>:baeo 100; Dec. 31< 1931. p— nraflm- : 
Inary; t— Knot 

Reuters : base 100 ; Sop. 1X1931. 


Dividends 


INCREASED 


London Commodities 


Prlcos supplied by Credit Subae-Flrat Boston 
Lid. London. 


What are jrour regular sources of arts and leisure information? 
PLEASE CHECK AS MANY AS APPLY 


Is (hoc any dung you partkabdy like or dislike in dx ans and culture uimagu cf 
die IntcraanocaJ Hecald Tribune? 


Intcmational Herald Tribune 


□ 


Other daily newspapcr(sl (please specify) . 

Weekly magazines) (please specify) 

Monthly magxdne(s) (please specify) 

Rarfio/Tderidoo/Odier (please specify) - 




UN^VERSlf Y DEGREE 1 


Here is a sdection erf arts and Idsure topics that are covered in the 
h\ff pnftn»wl HcqU Tribune. 

Please indicare how often you read each artidc in the newspaper. 

AJmosr ■ ... Neta/ 

always 5 an aunei Almoat never 


Once a vjtck, the ioremadcxial Haald Tribune publishes a «jvri^l sect 
WEEKEND. How often do you read this se ction of rfac paper? 

fireiy week | 

Ar kssr ooce i moodi I 1 


frvxnfan 

Mfever . 


For Life Experience & Work Experience ■ 

Degrees for paopto who want to be more effective and secure 1 
in their Jobs or Professions. | 

Earn a BACHELOR'S. MASTER'S, or DOCTORATE Ogive by 
utilizing your ills and work aiqMriancn. CoUags oqunalmt c rad in are 1 
given lor your job, military, company naming, industrial courts, ■ 

(mu nan an busines Bxpananco*. We aceapt eollega enditx no matter ■ 
year paatiaa whan takan. No ratktoney raoulrad. | 

with < bfil da«rw Our groduatn are recognized lor tlwir achfavamenB in budnesx and 
apdtmaserwK tnOutW. Wa will #b<r you In comptottos your degree leauMamann I 
Atyouknm without fomsN cflawas at imtiinan a) your mwn pace and time. a 

axpenancc a mil die (Aulhortwd to flparait by the Cali lamia Superintendent of Public B 
nan nator. infraction). I 

But D egas Send dmafled rsutno on work life and academic experience 
aotnOoon. (br a no ctat auatuanon. | 

PACIFIC WESTERN UNIVERSITY i 

. 18700 l/entura B tod.. Enema CAL 9 1436 U8LA. 1 


(Prices In sterling per metric ton) 

(Gaeoll In U8. douan per matrk ton) 

Jon. J* 7*82 

HUM) Low CtoM Prav Inca 

(Bt+Asked) (Ctoeel 

SUGAR 

Mor 17780 17480 17680 17648 17*98 17485 

mov rears imoo thao iwjo irare i7Mi 

Aua M380 18180 1)1280 IBZJO 1BI80 KIAO 

Oct 18675 18580 >8680 1*680 106.15 18020 

JOT 1MJS 1M2S 1B780 lB*-« 1B680 10780 

Mar 193J0 19280 19250 19125 191JS 19275 

MOV _ N.T. N.T. 19380 19580 19280 19380 

1769 lota o)50 tom. 

COCOA 


CMomr 

Par. 

ABMt 

Par. 

Rat /■ 


0 


2-12 



Q 

M 

+15 

+19 


Q 


+11 

M9 •* 

WdctiovtaCara .. 

Q 

EXTRA 

41 

+1 

+1 

Unc Nan oir FIFO 

STOCK 

.M 

+3 

+17 . . 

Stanauninc 

USUAL 

5PC 

286 

26 

AAR Cora 

Q 


+16 

. 2-22 

GomSatGarp 

O 

sns 

M 

2-13 


Q 

20 

+15 

+2i rj 


a 


+3 

+5 • 

First FanvDit 

5 

.12ta 

+15- 

1-2* 




+15 


Holltow Argus 

a 

-55 

+26 

I2J 

Idaho Power 

Q 




La&roaor Mining. 

G 

85 

+1* 


Un Nan (Mr PIFd 

a 

S2 

+3 

+17 ' 

Lcmos * Matte) ton 


73 . 

+8 



a 

.19 

2-8 


NorttoveatNot Uto 

a 

JM 

+12 


Pacific Rasraurcoa 

a 

.14 






+26 


UntonGoi System 

a 

.n 

+1 

+11 *- 

Woltoce Comoutor 

a 

-16ta 




Mor 

Use 

1.191 

1.194 

1.195 

l.m 

U92 

MOV 

1.198 

1,191 

1,194 

1,195 

i.i» 

Llfl 

Jiv 

1J87 

UOO 

1JB2 

iren 

1.198 

1.199 

Sap 

1J11 

ljoa 

1JD9 

1311 

1J05 

1308 

DOC 

1JQ2 

U16 

1317 

1319 

1316 

1318 

Mar 

N.T. 

N.T, 

1325 

1330 

1329 

1338 

Mar 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1330 

1340 

1338 

1340 


Fridays 

New Highs and Lows 


COFFEE 




Jon 

1.145 

1.135 



Mor 

1.154 

1.145 


1,10 

May 

1,125 

1,126 



Jiy 

1.126 

1.117 

L116 

un 


1.125 




Mov 

1.122 

1.12D 



Jan 

1.1 Ifl 

1397 

1399 

i.m 

1JI72 knsof S ton* 




NEW HIGHS— II 


CaramwwiB SSlfFncvp) 

CnPw£S° sss ST* sssfs 


NEW LOWS— 20 


Thracre reviews 
Movie reviews 
Qxxeres/Opcia/Oancr 
KfiCords&Tspes i 
Food/Wine 
Bcstauanc renews 

Phnmg rapl iy j 

Mbidncs'Hcaldi ^ 
Arduoxiure/lnrerior Decotatian 
Back page feature snide I 
inrt duebook of cukmai events 
ftoanaliey prefiles | 
Tovd Sc Touricn 

Rnc ms &Aix 2 iaR 5 
Museuns/GaDaks/Biiibibora | 
Advice ind pcnoml services 


How wwzld you ate ia eome na? 

P rrr l V-iir | 


if any, of the foBcwing-ropia covered in WEEKEND do you pntkabdy 

enjoy or find useful? 

puoatbdf <njaf firvJ trsefnl 

PasaasEty profiles | j f ! 

T m ei nm irawl darrhnnl r nf mlntral w ww I I I [ 


top level 
jobs abroad 

$ 50 - $ 200.000 + 


GASOIL 

ton 32*00 32IUH 32180 32380 32S80 32585 

Feb 31685 31380 31*00 31480 31875 31680 

Mar 306.75 30*75 30575 30625 SI*50 306JH 

Apr 29*50 29*00 29*S0 29*75 29150 29*00 

May 297.00 28980 791-00 29180 28985 29025 

Jun 290JB 28180 BUD 29UOO 285J» 20050 

Jty M.T. MT. 38580 2*1 00 2BOOO SWJW 

AUO N.T. N.T. 2S7JM 300J10 3BDJM 30080 

to, H.T. N.T. 2HLM SB80 29080 31880 

1A29 lots of 100 tons. 


DycoPet n 
Evans Pd 
Foberaeine 
FalrtMd 
GanAm Inv 


lOvarShlpsI 
IppG/atf | 
PangalndH 
ProMavoa 
Dawracop 


HorrtsCo 

HaxcalCorn 

inaxeoOIl 

KogarProp 


Paris Commodities 


(Figures in Franchfnmc* per metric MnJ 
Jan. mm 


EXECUTIVE SEARCH KNOWS NO FRONTIERS. For many top- 


Toid 

Food/Wmc/Rcsamanr reviews 
Ass/Aaauos/finc Ans 


level jobs today, it is no longer important what nationality you are. So 
(he Executive Search consultants who have to find the right man 


Ocher (please specify) . 


Book reviews 


How ofren ii you read the Inransrional Henld Tribune? 


Cooks 
Crossword Puzdc 
Wcnfaerdrea i 
fkopkoohau 
RiKtefl Bsilarr j 

AnBudmald ! 
Wifliam Safire 


} oc 6 tunes a week 
gar 4 times a node 
lor 2 times a week 
less (ban cnee a week 


w .a.monii LJ "UU iu IIUU UIC niOl* UUUI 

would wdeome sui cable canctidaies from abroad. 

Bui bow can they make contact with such candidates? 

The I.Ca. Executive Search Newsletter provides an answer. 
It has subscribers in 6 8 countries. It li$u exclusively high-level job 
opportunities; the information is provided, at no cost to ihcm, by 
reputable search firms in many countries. A condition of publication 
is that these opportunities should not appear anywhere else. Subscri- 
bers and cojuubanu alike thus have access to the world market for 
jobs and Latent. 

Subscribers can read the Newsletter at home in Full security, 
if an opportunity Interests them, (hey write to us, md we pass on the 
Inquiry to tbe consultant. He then contacts suitable candidates. 

The Newsletter is thus a simple, inexpensive way of keeping 
in touch with possible opportunities all over tire world, in complete 
confidence - which makes sense even if your present job is reasonably 
satisfactory. Only subscribers can have access io these opportunities. 


SUGAR 

Htah 

LOW 

Cloaa 

[UMlMI 

Ch. 

Mar 

1.9*0 

1.917 

1398 1340 

+U 

May 

130 

1370 

1306 1308 

+1S 

Jiy 

N.T. 

N.T. 

2300 2315 

+15 

SS 

N.T. 

N.T. 

2350 239 

+20 

N.T. 

N.T. 

2378 2380 

+10 

Nov 

N.T. 

N.T. 

2378 2380 

+» 

Dae 

N.Y. 

N.T. 

2393 2,100 

+H 

Mar 

N.T. 

N.T, 

2.125 2.135 

+25 

950 MB Of SB Ians. Open Intoraat: 8371 
COCOA 


Mar 

1393 

1390 

1391 1392 

—1 

May 

M.T. 

N.T. 

>392 USB 

—5 

Jiv 

N.T. 

N.T. 

U16 1328 

—1 

Sap 

K.T. 

N.T. 

1325 1315 

—3 

Dac 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1332 1348 


Mur 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1349 1350 


Mov 

M.T. 

N.T. 

1390 1358 

—1 


£355, 

ConPEnf a 
CIIIU 28704 
Ortsttana 
cnramaipf 
CrackN,2.Mpf 
"“““Cora 


Donor cp 
DrayaCps 
duPom 


LPECorp 

LLCCarp 

LLCCorPM 

UPOFdpU 

MCA utc 

MaxicoFd 

MKHndRaas 

MaaraMca 

MuranvOII 

NEnoPwM 

NwStAlrf 

OCdllSPf 


RavnetoMH 
RavnMcvpt 
RtogelTextl 
RerarGa 
Saaflrat 
ShopaJI 
HaaeoQi 
Sun Balk Flan- ft. 
TotacmCo -A 

Trinity v->. 

USGypun 

usevamaf 

USHama . 


vtocomlvOc 
wikrHRaaal 
WoadaPtr I 


Florida Frost Damage 

Reportedly Widespread 


IBtotoof lOIonLOsan IntorMt: 814 


European Cold Markets 


AM. PJVh ILC. 
LOMton 17785 B98S +481 

Zurich .... » 37780 +U0 

Part* (125 kilo) 37789 31389 +789 

Linamboura 3*48 4-440 

Offldal flxton hr Lanoan, Port* am Luxereteurg, 
eaenioe and daw wicts tor zwids U8, am ion par 


JRbumtj 

NEW YORK — Early assess- 
ments show that the damage to 
Florida fruit crop by Monday’s 
frost was more widespread than a 
similar frost a year ago, county of- 
ficials said Friday. 

The frost extended further south 
and east this year, they said. How- 
ever, they added that initial est* 
mates show that the overall per 
flernap of juice lost wfil be aboi 
the same as last year, barring fa 
ther unfavorable weather. 


Areycn mate j | 


□ 


tevcTcudtdfltcs outside his normal sources of information, fully con- 
sist cni with professional standard*. 

Write to iu for a free sample issue, and detailed subscription 
rates in local currencies. Area* circulation ten upon request 
(68 countries). 


Gold Options (prices hi s/u) 


fHrtf FA May { Ai* 


of which country are you > citize n . 
in wfaidi country do you ewendy live. 


JP A I.C.A. dept. 71 

' a Wi n oX » , J, rue d'HemcviUc - 7 5010 Paris - France 


Airi which topic* would you poriKulaiiy like m read nrere about? 


whzt is your zge 

under » | | 2645 | 


:& \ ( £ 


Tel. (33) 1-824.63,45 

Telex 280360 Bureau Paris I.C.A. 


NEW YORK 


390 1 50- 680 3)8+3*80 — — 

4)0 28+ *00 148+1780 258+5880 

430 18+ 280 108+1)80 17808080 

4® 05+ 180 7M- 9.00 128+1&0D 

470 025- 030 I 48+8801 M+I1J0 

Soto 3768+9780 

Valeurs White WeM S*A. 

I. Oual do MoB+Btmc 
1211 Goku L Smtxeriand 
TeL 310251 - Tries 28305 


Bombay Textile Srike Set 

NEW DELHI — Textile wor* 1 
in Bombay will la unch an u 
nite strike starting Monday . 
back wage demands following tb 
failure of tallrg with managnmo 
to resolve the dispute, the Natkw 
Campaign Committee of Tr* 
Unions said Friday in Bomb 
Mote than 200,000 jjersons « 
in 60 textile mills in Bombay. 









